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THE CUP OF LIFE. 
BY SARAH M. B. PIATT. 


“ But is it sweet, or bitter, tell me true, 

This Cup of Life?” Then, lying deep in dew, 
A youth, who wore a rose in bud, I think, 
Made answer: “It is bitter. Wherefore drink ?” 


With that he tore his heart’s first flower away: 

* Love is a rose that withers in a day. 

Love leaves a thorn that tears one’s hands—and see, 
How red the blood that thorn has wrung from me!” 


So hummed the boy and vanished through the trees, 
Astir with dove-wings and in bloom with bees. 

But, when dead leaves had whirled in frozen rain 
For many a year, I met that boy again. 


Hid in its mask of scars, I knew his face. 

His white beard blew about him with a grace. 
All winds of God had wailed about his head. 
** But is it sweet or bitter?’’ still I said. 


Oh, but that youth laughed lightly! > “‘In my day 
I called it bitter. Golden heads turn gray. 
I longed when young to break it at-my feet. 


But oh, its last drops are exceeding sweet!” 
Cork, IRELAND. 


TO A STRANGER. 





BY DOLLIE RADFORD. 


‘LAST night I lay and dreamed of you 
Through all the wind and rain, 

So close a part I seemed of you, 
I could not wake again; 

Sunk in your spirit deep, so deep, 

In the blue caverns of my sleep. 


Your face seemed full of love for me, 
You knew my heart’s desire, 
Vague and unquiet as the sea, 
For which I toil and tire, 
With prayer and pilgrimage and tears, 
Through all the rolling of the years. 


You welcomed me‘with gentle hands, 
As one expected long, 

The earth seemed made of golden lands, 
And life an angel song, 

Fervent.and full from rise to fall, 

With God’s great music through it all. 


How came it to be you I sought, 
In the wide realm of sleep? 
Remote from all my waking thought, 
As the two ways we keep 
Are distant with dark growths between, 
Making each day a surer screen. 


And now you draw me with a spell 
I have no power to break, 
My lonely heart alone knows well 
How it must ache and ache. 
1 pray you do not pass to-day 
Till I have dreamed my dream away. 
HARROW, ENGLAND. 


— 


BLESSED SLEEP. 


—_—— 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, 





I LOVE to close my weary eyes 
And enter Sleep’s blest portals; 
For there I dream I’ve won the prize 
That. falls to the Immortais. 
New Yors Crry, 
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THE COMING CHURCH. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 


Tue Church of To-morrow is here. It is singing at our 
doors; it is climbing up on the high chairs in our houses; 
its voice is heard throughout our land. ‘* The streets of 
the city are full of boys and girls playing in the streets 
thereof.” Look at these representatives of the Church of 
the twentieth century! There are the bishops and the 
elders of twenty-five years hence; there the deacons and 
the stewards, the trustees and the teachers, and there 
the rank and file! What jolly and undignified officials 
they are now, to be sure; but the years will steady them, 
will harden the muscles, and give due dignity to look 
and gait. The years will mature these vivacious na- 
tures, draw furrows across these smooth brows, harden 
these soft hands, and subdue this youthful restlessness. 
The years will bring experience; the years will bring 
sorrow. Oh, the Church of the future will be steady 
enough and dignified enough in the future; but now how 
jubilant! 

Look again! To-day we see the promise of to-morrow. 
Already the leaping, laughing, trooping multitude of 
children and youth begins to grow silent and reverent; 
play is forgotten for the nonce. In reverent groups they 
gather. They have not lost their youth. The sparkle is 
still in their eyes; but the restraint of a holy thoughtand 
of a holy purpose is upon them, and all at once _ 
break forth into sacred song: 

“Young men and maidens raise 
Your tuneful voices high; 
Old men and children, praise 
The Lord of earth and sky; 
Him Three in One and One in Three, 
Extol toall eternity!” 

See them sweep into vast processions, banners afloat, 
strength, joy and hope in their steady tread, their voices 
again making the welkin ring with Henry Alford’s hymn: 

“ Forward be our watchword, 
Steps and voices joined; 
Seek the things before us, 
Not a look behind: 
Burns the fiery pillar 
At our army’s head; 
Who shall dream of shrinking 
By our Captain led? 
Forward through the desert, 
Thro’ the toil and fight; 
Jordan flows before us, 
Zion beams with light!” 

Hush! This vast army of young life stands still and 
bows in holy prayer. The warm ‘‘ Amen” breaks from 
innumerable voices. Now hands are uplifted—young 
hands, true hands, ready hands-rise in solemn covenant 





to pledge féalty to Christ and his Church and to the hu- 
nanity Christ came to redeem; Now hear the “ doxol- 
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ogy,” sung as only young voices can sing it! Now holy 
‘“‘benediction” and a moment of sacred silence! Then 
the ranks break and the glad life rushes forth for more 
exercise, more fellowship, more fun, more study, more 
preparation for the earnest work of the later years. 

Behold this new movement, this nineteenth century 
crusade, this rallying in due form of the Church which . 
is to stand in the heartof our civilization when we, the 
fathers who have wrought in our way and in our time, 
are asleep on the hillsides and in the valleys. Oh, sages 
and saints of the past, venerable and honored leaders of 
the present, rejoice at the marshaling and the training of 
the Church of the coming century! 

There has never been a time in the history of the 
Church when so much attention has been given to the 
organization and discipline of young people as now. 
The century just closing has witnessed a revolution in 
the treatment of children; but we are just beginning to 
distinguish between children and young people and to 
order our efforts in the line of this recognition. We 
have long enough included young boys, who are no 
longer boys, in our appeals to and efforts for ‘‘ the dear 
children.” Wise adaptations to infantile capacity be- 
come puerilities when applied to young men and young 
women, These resent the treatment. We smile and 
bow and “‘ adapt” ourselves to them. They laugh at our 
folly. Wewonderat their want of respect. In fact, they 
are wiser than we. And indeed they are vastly more 
earnest than we know. Treat them as men and women: 
recognize their developing sense of self-respect and re- 
sponsibility; cease ‘“‘ adapting” ourselves to them as a 
class; meet them on our own level; talk to them in a 
straightforward, earnest, practical way; teach them the 
Gospel; emphasize the ethics of the Gospel; press upon 
them the necessity of prompt, final, eternal decision; put 
responsibility upon them; enlist them in Christian serv- 
ice; call upon them for Christian testimony; prepare 
them to be leaders and soldiers in the coming years, and 
the young life of the Church will respond to this appeal 
in a way that will give joy and hope to all lovers of 
Christ. 

The modern movements in behalf of young people, 
notably the ‘“‘ Christian Endeavor” endeavor, illustrate 
fully the theory and policy I have thus briefly set forth. 
This is the age of the young people. 

But we must not forget, and they must not forget that 
it is the age of preparation, and that their chief work 
lies ahead. They will not now take our places; but. they 
will now prepare to take these places when they are va- 
cated, 

Enthusiasm hardened into character and habit; careful 
study of God's Word; personal surrender to the leadings 
of the Holy Spirit; religious motive in day-school, shop 
and society; systematic giving, consistent living, Church 
loyalty, constant helpfulness—ihese are some of the les- 
sons to be impressed upon the rapidly organizing and 
developing Church of the twentieth century! 

BUFFALO, N, Y. 


A TESTIMONY TO THE ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT, 


BY THE HON. JOHN WANAMAKER, 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


As one of the original trustees of the Christian En- 
deavor organization, my acquaintance with the move- 
ment dates from its inception to the present hour. 
I never doubted the wisdom of plan to unite and 
direct the young people of the Churches in active 
Christian work; but if doubts had arisen they would 
have surely vanished, when the work got under way 
in the Bethany Church, where I closely observed its in- 
fluenceand value. Instead of many societies, guilds and 
bands within the Church, some weak and some strong, 
some prospering and others dying of misunderstanding 
or indifference, not infrequently the various societies 
clashing or crossing each other—all gave way to the sim- 
ple, practical comprehensive plan of Christian Endeavor. 
The result has been to the great benefit of the Church, 
the young people and the common cause of Christ. 

One ounce of fact is worth more than a ton of theory, 
in my judgment. No Church is in its. best form of work 
while its young people are unorganized and undirected. 
The Christian Endeavor work is the most flexible Chris- 
tian organization that I know; and I believe it can be 
successfully adapted to any branch of the Church or 
any community. 

Wasuinerton, D. C. 
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THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN 


ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT., 


BY FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED SocreTy OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


I find myself under some embarrassment in complying 
with the request of the editor of THE INDEPENDENT for 
an article on this subject lest I should seem, in an ac- 
count of the early days of the movement, to assume 
any credit for a society which has had as distinctly a 
providential beginning as any religious movement in 
the history of the world. Of course the Society began 
in one church and with one pastor. Every organiza- 
tion has to start somewhere; but this pastor and this 
church had as little to do with promoting the Christian 
Endeavor cause as the farmer has to do with the growth 
of the seed in the mellow soil of spring. 

The seed, to be sure, may fall out of his hand. He 
may even carefully plant it in propitious surroundings. 
He may water and nurture the growing plant, but, after 
all, how little he has to do with its life and fruit-bearing! 
The seed may sprout and mature even tho thoughtlessly 
dropped from a careless hand by the roadside, if it has 
life in it. No amount of care or nurture can cause it to 
germinate unless God-given vitality is within it. So is 
it with the beginnings of religious movements like the 
Christian’ Endeavor Society. They are always as the 
grain of mustard seed. They are often dropped from 
weak and incompetent hands. Little is expected of 
them at the beginning. They are a rebuke to one’s 
doubts and fears and faithless expectations. 

It is also true that the need of this Society was felt 
not only in the heart of one pastor but in the hearts of 
thousands of pastors. The fallow ground was broken 
up for the reception of just such a seed in a multitude 
of churches. Hundreds and thousands of Christian 
workers were waiting for such a plan, and, as soon as it 
appeared in one church, it founda thousand kindly, 
pastoral hands ready to transplant the living shoot into 
their own garden. 

The contrast between the beginnings of this Society 
and the advent of some ecclesiastical movements is very 
striking. No Council of the churches called this organi- 
zation into being. No Conference, Assembly, or Pres- 
bytery decided that there ought to be a Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. No ecclesiastical pressure or denomina- 
tional esprit de corps has ever declared that it must have 
the right of way in our churches. In fact, it has made 
its way against denominational opposition in some quar- 
ters and clerical indifference in others. 

In the early days there were very few except the pas- 
tors who had tried the Society to speak its praises. It 
was said that it would sap the strength of the Church, 
that it would set off the young over against the old in 
rivalry, that it would form a church outside of the 
Church; and when it was proved that it was right within 
the heart of the Church, that it was the Church working 
of its young people, then the pessimist exclaimed that it 
would create a church within a Church; and when a 
brother wished to be very emphatic he would drop into 
Latin, and in a deep bass voice would exclaim: ‘‘I fear 
that it will become an Imperium in imperio.” 

But this Society has outlived many infantile diseases 
which threatened to carry it off. It has increased in 
power with every month that has gone by during the 
last twelve years. Theattitude of the denominations for 
the most part is very different from what it was only a 
few years ago. The organization is evidently coming to 
be understood as never before, and the more thoroughly 
it is understood the more generously it is accepted and 
heartily loved.: 

A few days ago I spoke at the seventh anniversary of 
the first society formed in one of the largest cities of 
Massachusetts, and was reminded of the fact that when 
that society was established, seven years ago, there were 
only two hundred and fifty others in existence in all 
parts ofthe world. During each of the last four weeks 
more new Societies of Christian Endeavor were reported 
at the office of the United Society in Boston than were 
formed in the first four years of the movement. On one 
of these weeks 371 new societies were recorded, with 
nearly 20,000 members, and on another the figures were 
only less by a very few than this number. This growth 
is not confined to America and Canada, but in England 
and Australia the Society seems to be striking its roots 
quite as deeply as in this country, even if its growth is 
notas rapid in the Mother Land. A year ago at this 
time there were less than a hundred societies in Great 
Britain. Now there are over three hundred, and a most 
enthusiastic national convention has just been Meld, 
whose thronging crowds could scarcely be crowded into 
two of the largest churches in Chester. 

Some English religious papers speak of it as one of the 
most wonderful religious conventions that has ever been 
held in the United Kingdom. 

In Australia the growth of the movement is no less 
marked than in thiscountry. All the Australian colonies 
have formed Christian Endeavor unions with conven- 
tions that rival those in our own States and Territories, 
while nearly every Evangelical denomination in that 





“great island continent has indorsed the principles and 


methods of the Society, and, to a considerable extent, 
adopted its name for the young people of their churches. 
The Society has this year been received with more 
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ing the spring conventiops, which have made the year 
memorable in religious circles. The General Conference 
of the Methodist Protestant Church adopted the Society 


Presbyterian Church, after canvassing the whole field, 
found that there was absolutely no other society suggested 
by any of their presbyteries or pastors than the Society 
of Christian Endeavor, and it was adopted as their young 
people’s organization. The Disciples of Christ, some 
months ago, substantially took the same ground. The 
Reformed Church was one of the first denominations to 
indorse and accept the Society. In the Presbyterian 
General Assembly of 1892 there was no word raised 
against the organization which has now found its way 
into four-fifths, I suppose, of, the Presbyterian churches, 
while the cordiality with which it has been received by 
the Congregationalists, Friends, and many of the Evan- 
gelical Lutherans is well known. 

The Baptist Young People’s Union is formed on an in- 
clusive basis, which allows equal rights to Christian En- 
deavor societies and encourages their existence and mul- 
tiplication in Baptist churches throughout the country. 

Thus are the indications multiplying in all parts of the 
world that the Society of Christian Endeavor is a move- 
ment for every Church and for every clime, and not sim- 
ply an organization. 

In view of the great Convention at New York, when it 
is expected that at least 25,000 young people will come 
together, it may be of interest to give a hitherto unwrit- 
ten chapter concerning Christian Endeavor conventions 
of the past. 

The first Society was formed in Williston Church, 
Portland, Me., February 2d, 1881. Thesecond Society in 
Newburyport, Mass., in October of the same year. By 
the following June (1882) some five or six societies had 
been formed so far as were known, and true to the in- 
stincts which have since guided them a Convention of 
Christian Endeavor Societies was called to meet in Wil- 
liston Church. It can easily be imagined that it was a 
comparatively small and inconspicuous convention. It 
was not without its prophecy, however, of future great- 
ness, tho it was looked upon as a remarkable fact that 
one delegate cared to come from a Maine town nearly 
fifty miles away. The account in a local newspaper 
glowed with hope and prophecy rather than any great 
results that could be recorded of that first convention, 
which perhaps half filledan ordinary sized church. The 
second Convention was held in the old Second Parish 
Church of Portland, Me., and wasscarcely more impor- 
tant tho somewhat more largely attended than the first. 
The third Convention, in 1884, was held in the Kirk St. 
church, in Lowell, of which the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, of 
Berkeley Temple, Boston, who has from the beginning 
been an earnest friend of the movement was then the pas- 
tor. This convention was about the size of an ordinary 
local conference or presbytery, and the fact that one 
young man ventured from the far-off regions of the 
Nutmeg State, attracted by his interest in the Christian 
Endeavor movement, was commented upon as a re- 
markable fact. 

The Convention of 1885 was held near Old Orchard 
Beach, under the soughing pine boughs of a summer en- 
campment. By this time Christian Endeavor had crossed 
the Mississippi, and one delegate from St. Louis appeared 
upon the scenes. This convention gave still larger 
promise of greater things in the future; but it was not 
until the two conventions in Saratoga in 1886 and ’87 
that the Society became worthy of the name as a national 
movement. At the latter convention something like 
2,000 young people with their pastors were present, and 
a decided impression was made upon the religious public 
by the sight of these enthusiastic, whole-souled, unselfish 
young people gathered together in a great summer resort, 
not to witness the races or to quaff the water, but for a 
draught at the spiritual fountain which has always been 
opened at these great meetings. The Convention of 1888 
was held in Chicago, and Battery D was crowded with 
5,000 earnest young souls, who carried the blessed con- 
tagion of Christian Endeavor everywhere throughout 
the land. This was really the first of the great mass 
meetings. This convention was repeated in Philadel- 
phia in 1889 with 7,000 in attendance, and in St. Louis in 
1890 with 2,000 added to the swelling hosts, and which 
found its climax last year at Minneapolis when 14,000 
came together for the inspiration and fellowship of the 
Convention. 

In the space assigned me it is possible to do little 
more than give alist of these meetings and some esti- 
mate of the thronging thousands, but poor and inade- 
quate indeed is any such description of such a conven- 
tion. What an inspiring thought is it to. remember that 
more than a score of thousand of young men and women 
from every State, Territory and Province in the United 
States and Canada, from England, India, Africa and 
China will come together at the Eleventh International 
Convention, which is now close upon us, for a spiritual 
and religious purpose! What else could summon these 
hosts? What other bugle call could they hear from 
Nova Scotia to Oregon, from Manitoba to Texas? What 
dramatic company or opera troupe, what baseball com- 
bination or political convention could ‘draw them to- 
gether? What else would induce them to spend their 





money, to give up their precious days of vacation, as 


than usual cordiality in our own country, especially dur-_ 


entire, without prefixes or suffixes. The Cumberland 











many of them will? Not the excursion which will bring 
them to the hall of meeting, not the social good-fellow- 
ship of the excursion, not the eloquent speeches or dis- 
tinguished oratorsof the convention can account for this 
throng. Nothing but the attractive power of the religion 
of Christ can adequately explain it. There is no such 
magnet in all the world as the Cross. There is nothing 
that can compete with a spiritual prayer-meeting in 
“drawing power”; for in the prayer-meeting with its 
pledge, and in the consecration meeting with its solemn 


‘vows, is found the heart of the Christian Endeavor 


movement. This is not simply a. gathering of young 
people’s societies. It is not merely a youthful evangel- 
jeal alliance. It is a company of young men and women 
who have taken the same vows, who believe in the same 
methods, and whose one outward bond is the common 
name Christian Endeavor. 

If the Convention of 1892 accomplishes no other pur- 
pose, it will be an object lesson to the religions world 
and the world of scoffers alike that the simple Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is not losing its power, that it never had so 
secure and triumphant a place in the hearts of the young 
as to-day, and that the future of the Church is safe when 
such young men and women as will assemble in Madi- 
son Square Garden, with quick brains, warm hearts and 
ready hands are devoting themselves so entirely to the 
one Master, finding in his service the spiritual fellow- 
ship that they desire. In view of such interdenomina- 
tional conventions, only made possible by some such 
practical fellowship, shall we not pray that this brother- 
hood may remain intact and may not suffer from secta- 
rian aggresion or exclusiveness? 

BosTON, MASs. 


FORERUNNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
SOCIETY. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





The organization. of the young people for religious 
effort is comparatively a recent idea. In 1844 that noble 
Christian merchant of London, Mr. George Williams, 
founded the first Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The small room (in the rear of his warehouse and over- 
looking Paternoster Row) where he assembled a dozen 
friends to launch the movement, is likely to be one of the 
historic ‘‘ upper rooms” which are linked with the prog- 
ress of Christ’skingdom. My dear old friend Williams is 
living yet, hale and hearty, and has beheld his banyan 
tree drop its branches all over Christendom. 

The success of this enterprise led to organizations of 
the young in individual churches. It had been common 
to hold young men’s prayer-meetings in many churches; 
but beyond this very little had been done to combine the 
youth of the Church for Christian work. For example, 
the young people— of both sexes—held a large weekly 
prayer-meeting in the various houses of my ‘‘ Market 
Street” congregation in New York. It was a powerful 
agency, especially during seasons of revival. After I 
removed to Brooklyn, as the first pastor of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, a similar meeting was es- 
tablished on the 24th of September, 1860. Forty persons 
were present. The meeting was held in private houses, 
and continued to increase in number until the largest 
dwellings we could command were thronged on- every 
Monday evening. During the powerful work of grace in 
1866, we found it necessary to open two houses for the 
accommodation of the crowds who flocked to these serv- 
ices, Out of this weekly prayer-meeting sprang the 
‘*Young People’s Association,” which had such an im- 
portant influence on the establishment of the societies of 
Christian Endeavor that it is due to historic verity to 
give abrief account of it. 

The Young People’s Association of the Lafayette 
Avenue Church was organized on the evening of Novem- 
ber 6th, 1867, and fifty-four persons signed its constitu- 
tion. For nearly a quarter of a century it has been do- 
ing its blessed work, and many associations of a similar 
kind were copied after it. During this time over three 
thousand young people have been enrolled in its mem- 
bership, and of this number fifteen have entered the 
Gospel ministry. The great purpose of the society was 
the conversion of souls, the development of Christian 
character, and the training of new converts in religious 
work. The social element was not overlooked; and 
accordingly a half-hour was spent at the close of each 
weekly meeting in friendly intercourse. A committee 
on entertainments also provides for a large monthly 
gathering—sometimes attended by nearly a thousand 
people—at which choice music, readings, and popular 
lectures and tableaux, and other attractive features are 
introduced. 

The great danger it associations of young people is 
that the social features and the hunger for amusements 
will crowd out and overslaugh the religious element. 
Too often such societies degenerate into debating clubs 
or dancing parties, or something else that is equally 
foreign to the strictly spiritual life of the members. 
Wholesome recreations have their proper place; but it is 
not the province of a Christian Church to furnish 
amusements for its members any more than it is to open 
wine and beer saloons for the working classes. Our 
Association has, therefore, firmly held to its great 
primal purpose, and it has been consecrated to Christian 
effort and to the welfare of souls. Accordingly, the 

most important committee is the Devotional Commit- 
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- services, and short speeches are mingled with spirited 
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tee, and the interest of the society centers in the weekly 
devotional meeting. That lasts just one hour, and is led — 
by the members in rotation. As soon as possible after a 
person is cdnverted he is requested to take charge of the 
meeting, and this breaks him into the harness at once. 
All uew converts are encouraged to take part in the 





singing. Sometimes a Bible-reading is the-main feature | 
of the evening. There is a Visiting Committee to look | 
after the sick, and a Temperance Committee and some 
others for various departments. The splendid proof of | 
the power of our association is that it has graduated 
numbers of zealous workers, and has lately completed a 
beautiful mission chapel at a cost of $17,000. The 
mission school is entirely conducted by the members of 
the association. 

Several years ago an account of this vigorous associa- 
tion—published, I think, in the columns of this paper— 
fell under the eye of the Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark, who was 
then the pastor of achurch in Maine. He came to our 
church—during a visit to Brooklyn—and learned more 
of the work carried on by our young people. Last win- 
ter Dr. Clark addressed a letter to their Secretary, in 
which he said: 

“‘T had heard of the Lafayette Avenue Church Young 
People’s Association, and had read an article by Dr. Cuyler 
in regard to it, which led me to believe that a Young 
People’s Society might be made to do efficient work for the 
church with which it was connected: an experience which 
had not been true of many such societies with which I 
had been acquainted. That thought was certainly an 
inspiration to the first Christian Endeavor Society.” 

For whatever of suggestion or inspiration our associa- 
tion may have given to Dr. Clark they feel deeply grate- 
ful. A higher than human agency was at work on the 
mind of this eminent servant of God when he founded 
an organization which now enrolls over a million of 
members in our land alone. To Dr. Clark belongs an 
honor similar to that which crowns the gray head of the 
venerable George Williams, of London. They both have 
‘*builded better than they knew.” They may be fitly 
styled as the twin pioneers and apostles in the magnifi- 
cent work of organizing the youthful brains and blood 
of Christ's Church for the spread of Christ’s kingdom. 
Satan’s deadliest work is among the young! The de- 
cisive point on which to turn the efforts of God’s people 
is upon the young; and the prayers, the sympathies and 
the co-operation of all who love our Lord should be 
enlisted in behalf of the noble Societies of Christian En- 
deavor. F 

BROOKLYN, N. Y- 


THE SOCIETY AND THE LOCAL CHURCH. 





BY CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D. 





The marvelous growth and the daily increasing influ- 
ence of the Christian Endeavor Society naturally call 
the attention of all Christians to this movement. This 
growth and power, I think, are to be found in the pecu- 
liar relation of this Society to the local church. Earnest 
preaching creates zeal and spurs to active movement. 
The young people catch the fervor and desire to do 
something. The fashion of the age naturally suggests 
‘*a society.” 

Having been in the ministry more than half acentury, 
and in the pastorate of one church more than a quarter 
of a century, I have had some opportunity of making 
observations and of forming opinions. Societies of 
Christian young people may exist outside the church or 
inside. I have noticed that where the young people have 
been engaged in the work of any society outside the local 
church it draws them away, in some measure more or 
less, from work in the local church; where, on the other 
hand, societies have been formed inside the church they 
have ordivarily become distractive and destructive. The 
causes of these effects we do not have to go far to find. 
If a young person belong to a local church and at 
the same time to an organization formed for Chris- 
tian effort outside that church, he will be like a 
fellow that has two sweethearts. It will take him some 
time to learn which he loves better, and during that time 
he will be of little use to either. It will follow that he 
will quit both or select one. In many cases which have 
come under my observation, the former course has been 
taken, and both Christian association and the Christian 
Church have lost the man. If this do not occur the 
young Christian will divide his activities between the 
outside society and his local church without being of 
full benefit to either, until at last on account of some 
peculiar characteristic of temperament he goes over to 
one or the other. If he find his most agreeable employ- 
ment in the society outside, his connection with the 
Church will be merely nominal; but if his attachment to 
the Church become predominant, his relation to the soci- 
ety outside will be merely nominal. 

Ordinarily the societies for young people inside a 
church become mere social clubs or cliques which ambi- 
tious young people will seek to use for their own 
purposes, and this will be done regardless of the interest 
of the church in which the society exists, or in rivalry 
of the church, or in antagonism to the church. 
Hundreds of pastors could testify to the torment which 
these Young People’s Societies have given them. 





There have been such in my own church; but there never 
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shall be again. I would not be pastor of any church in 
which such associations were allowed to exist. 

But still there are the activities of the young people to 
be considered. How are they to be utilized for Christ? 
That question is answered by the Y. P. S.C. E. It takes 
up all the talent, all the zeal, all the strength, for the 
use of its local church; organizes them and brings them 
all to bear on the advancement of that local church. 
Such a society does not have for its immediate object 
the pleasure, or even the profit of the individual mem- 
bers thereof, nor the promotion of denominational 
growth, nor the propagation of Christianity; altho all 
these things must necessarily be promoted by intense 
devotion to the local church, : 

The attention of the Christian world has been arrested 
by the phenomenal manner in which denominations in 
particular and Christianity in general have been pro- 
moted by the concentration of effort to build up local 
churches. And yet the reason thereof is to be found in 
the constitution of our humanity, and has been repeat- 
edly illustrated in the history of Christianity. It is by 
the strengthening of each particular part of a body that 
the whole body is made strong. It is the massing of all 
the forces at one particular point that breaks the strong- 
est line. The Christian man intent on doing good would 
produce little impression if he arose on Sunday morning 
with the determination to spread himself all over this 
city before bedtime, and, to carry out his design, should 
attend early mass at the Cathedral, teach a class in a 
Baptist Sunday-school at nine o’clock, go to a Methodist 
Love Feast at quarter past ten, hear prayers read in an 
Episcopal Church at eleven, rush off to hear part of a ser- 
mon in a Presbyterian church, fetch up in time to con- 
tribute to an offertory in a Lutheran church, snatch a 
hasty luncheon, push down town to teach awhile in the 
Water Street Mission, rush back to Harlem to be at the 
Y. M..C. A., come down to the Church of the Strangers 
for the young people’s prayer meeting at seven o'clock, 
then ride up-town to hear some distinguished visiting 
preacher, and go to bed with the proud satisfaction of 
having “‘ put in” at least one day for the Lord. If that 
man had taken the portion of his Sunday which was 
needful for rest, and spent the remainder of the day at 
his own local church doing all he could in all its depart- 
ments, encouraging his pastor and his fellow-members 
by his presence, his patience and his perseverance, the 
world would have been nearer the completion of its sub- 
jection to the rule of the Lord Christ. 

The main value of the Y. P. 8. C. E. lies in these two 
things: first, it holds its members in organized forms to 
work for the local church; second, it is entirely under 
the control of that local church. It does not exist for it- 
self; it exists for the local church. It does not exist for 
the denomivation; it exists for the local church. It does 
not exist for Christianity; it exists for the local church. 
It does not rule the church, but is entirely subject thereto. 
Four churches lie grouped near the writer, within call of 
one another—the Asbury Methodist Episcopal, the 
Church of the Strangers, the University Place Presby- 
terian, and Grace Protestant Episcopal. If there be a 
Y. P. S. C. E. in each of these churches, in the first it is 
entirely under the control of the quarterly conference; 
in the second, of the advisory council; in the third, of the 
session; in the fourth, of the wardens, 

Needed and fitting; so long as these two things can be 
said of the Y. P. 8. C. E. it must succeed. 

New Yor«K Ciry. 


THE POWER OF THE PLEDGE. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 








A main matter which distinguishes the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor from other sorts of 
young people’s organizations is its Pledge. And imme- 
diately it is to be said that not only is the Christian En- 
deavor Pledge distinctive, it is imperative; it is distinct- 
ive because imperative. If a society of young people 
anywhere take to itself the name Christian Endeavor, 
and at the same time blink the pledge, tho it may wear 
the name, it can never so be the Christian Endeavor 
thing, The hosts of Christian Endeavor are pledged 
members of it; that which makes them members of the 
glorious and marshaled and swiftly multiplying ranks 
is that each one of them has personally, seriously, volun- 
tarily taken upon himself the Pledge. The heart and 
focus of the Christian Endeavor movement is the Pledge. 
While this thing and that in the Christian Endeavor Con- 
stitution may be optional, the Pledge is peremptory. It 
is the sign of Christian Endeavor chivalry; the rallying- 
banner of its march; at once the ideal and reason of its 
achievement. I like to insist on this; for just here I am 
touching the vital distinction and triumph and explana- 
tion of the phenomenal and beneficent advance of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 

Here is the Christian Endeavor Pledge: 

“Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I prom- 
ise Him that I will strive to do whatever He would like to 
have me do; that I will make it the rule of my life to pray 
and to read the Bible every day, and to support my own 
church in every way, especially by attending all her regu- 
lar Sunday and mid-week services, unless prevented by 
some reason which FE can conscientiously give to my 
Savior, and that, just so far as I know how, throughout 
my whole life, I will endeavor to lead a Christian life. 

* As an active member, I promise to be true to all my 





duties, to be present at, and to take some part, aside from 
singing, in every Christian Endeavor prayer-meeting, unless 
hindered by some reason which T can conscientiously give 
to my Lord and Master. If obliged to be absent from the 
monthly consecration meeting of the Society I will, if 
possible, send at least a verse of Scripture to be read in re- 
sponse to my name at the roli-call.’”’ 

‘What now is the power of the Pledge? I can but hint 
at two or three answers to this question. 

It isthe power of definiteness. There is no mist about 
Christian Endeavor. It does not shroud and dim its 
aim. It does not relegate its aim to the diverse and fluctua- 
tion imaginings of young people. It does not vaguely 
say, Strive; it definitely says to such young Christians, 
Strive for such specific things. The accepted sovereignty 
of the Divine Lord and Savior Jesus Christ over the whole 
life; daily study of his Word and daily prayer to him; 
prominent devotion to his Church, as that Church is rep- 
resented in the local body of Evangelical believers to 
which the member of Christian Endeavor may belong; 
personal presence and participation in the Christian En- 
deavor prayer-meeting; personal recognition of the right 
of Christian Endeavor to insist on the keeping of the 
Pledge by the individual—exact and specified things like 
these, the Pledge holds up before and demands of the 
members of Christian Endeavor. This definiteness isa 
great power. If you want to do anything, see clearly 
that_which you want to do, and aim at the distinct tar- 
get of it, and do not shoot generally into the sky. A 
power of the Pledge is that it delivers from intermittent 
and random attempt at everything, everywhere, and 
definitely concentrates and directs energy and action. 

Also, it is the power of the Pledge that puts the 
scepter in the right grasp. Too much that which con- 
trols energy and action in the Christian life is an evan- 
escent surface feeling. If one does not just now feel like 
doing a thing, the want of present feeling is too fre- 
quently thought sufficient excuse for not doing it. This 
isa sad sign of our slippered and too luxurious Chris- 
tianity. Sentiment is too much on the throne. A power 
of the Pledge is that it puts the scepter in the hands of 
principle and compels feeling merely to kneel where it 
ought, at the throne of principle. Right here is and wil] 
be the perpetual difficulty with all other organizations 
of young people, which, in some sort copying Chris- 
tian Endeavor and having a pledge, leave the pledge 
optional. In the nature of the case an optional pledge 
is no pledge. A mere and varying and swaying feeling 
.perpetually usurps. But the Pledge of Christian En- 
deavor means the unvarying reign of principle. Feeling 
does not enter into the question except as it becomes joy- 
ful retinue in the consciousness of duty done. I- cannot 
enough magnify this power of the Christian Endeavor 
Pledge. Ihave seen it, in so many cases, change a 
Christian flabbiness and shakiness into a grand, strong, 
steady purposefulness. The young Christian is no more 
the sport of his whims. He has made solemn promise 
he will do somewhat, and that somewhat he 
proceeds to do. The Pledge has settled the ques- 
tion once for all, the decision is rendered, his 
mind is made up, debate is done with. And, as any one 
can see, this principle doing of one’s duty breeds delight 
in it, and urges to excellence in it. Any one who looks 
ahead and thinks of the thousands of young Christians 
now voluntarily marshaling themselves under the sol- 
emn strenuousness of this Pledge must see that there is 
in training for the future of Christ’s Church a noble 
host pf, in the best sense, stalwart defenders and workers 
for it. The power of the Christian Endeavor Pledge is 
that it does not manufacture a kid-glove Christianity. 

A further power of the Pledge is that it develops 
spirituality. The young Christian binds himself in a 
peculiar way by definite promise to his Lord and Master. 
This promise includes daily attempt to please him, daily 
reading of uis Word and prayer to him, daily recogni- 
tion of the paramount claims of his Church, and, by 
presence at the Christian Endeavor prayer-meeting the 
steady holding one’s self in an atmosphere nurturing 
such things. The normal result is an immediate rise 
and growth in all the elements of the spiritual life. In 
what multitudes of cases I have seen Christian Endeavor 
to be, to the spiritual life of the young disciple, what 
June is to the leaves and to the flowers. 

Also, the associational power of the Pledge is a tre- 
mendous force. It is a high boon and privilege to feel 
one’s self in spiritual kinship and at elbow-touch with 
such a host of specifically pledged followers of the Lord 
Jesus. Any one who has ever felt the enormous and 
tidal spiritual influence and uplift of a general Christian 
Endeavor Convention must have been conscious of this. 

It is the Pledge of Christian Endeavor which has made 
Christian Endeavor. The Pledge is its strength. With 
its Pledge Christian Endeavor must move forth to even 
nobler and wider conquests. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND BIBLE STUDY. 


BY W. R. HARPER, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


The cause of Bible study has languished in the past, 
Just now’ there is abundant evidence to show that it is 
reviving, and that we may surely expect more growth. 
At this particular time the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment could do a great service for this important cause, 
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If the intelligence which characterizes the ranks of this 
wonderful movement were directed toward a more care- 
ful study of the Holy Scriptures, one can hardly conceive 
the results which would follow. What would otherwise 
require twenty-five years to accomplish could be gained 
in five years. To turn the life and vigor of the Christian 
people toward an intelligent (alas! that so much of our 
Bible study is not intelligent) study of the precious Word 
—would not this be the crowning effort of the century? 

But there is another side to be looked at. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement can accomplish much for Bible 
study, Have many of us considered what such Bible 
study would do for Christian Endeavor? If, as we say, 
the Bible is from God and contains the basis of all our 
faith and spiritual life; if, by the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
it is able, as we maintain, to exert a powerful influence 
on life and thought, and if the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment is one which needs help from above, together with 
the very power and life which the Word itself can con. 
vey, is it not clear that whatever else Christian Endeavor 
may need, whatever else it may try to accomplish, the 
first and foremost necessity to the proper development of 
the movement is intelligent Bible study? 

When we consider the importance of organization in 
any undertaking and the possibilities of good organiza- 
tion, the case seems all the more clear. The Christian 
Endeavor movement, bound together by no ecclesiastical 
authority, and yet as thoroughly organized as any move- 
ment of the century, has in it all the possibilities for 
undertaking such work. In many quarters the work has 
already begun. It needs now only a united effort from 
all quarters to revolutionize and magnify this work, 
which needs Christian Endeavor, and which Christian 
Endeavor needs. May the Spirit, which has guided the 
movement in all other directions, guide it.also in this. 

Cuicago, ILL. 





YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE FOREIGN MISSION 
FIELD. 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER, 
SECRETARY PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 





The work of foreign missions is pre-eminently the 
young people’s work. It always has been. He whoin- 
augurated it was young when he declared his work fin- 
ished and sent out his disciples. The disciple who gave 
the missionary Gospel its last impress was a boy when he 
lay on his Master’s breast; and the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles conceived while yet a young man the ambition to 
preach where Christ had not been named. Youthful 
friends were constantly with him in his work. In the 
dark ages young men carried Christianity among the 
heathen. The youth Patrick dreamed he heard voices 
from the Irish coast, ‘‘ We beseech thee, child of God, 
come and again walk among us.” In England, Alfred 
became King at twenty-two, none the less missionary be- 
cause he was, as Green calls him, ‘ the first instance in 
the history of Christendom of the Christian king.” A 
young man, Severinus, evangelized the tribes of the 
upper Danube, and another, Honoratus, made the is- 
land of the Lerins group, which bore his name, a nursery 
of missionaries. The two greatest missionaries who have 
ever gone to the Mohammedans were young men of the 
thirteenth century, Francis of Assisi and Raymond 
Lull, both of whom fulfilled Lull’s words, ‘‘He who 
loves not lives not, and he who lives by the Life cannot 
die.” Four of the most influential men in the prepara- 
tion for the modern missionary epoch were young. 
George Fox began preaching when nineteen; Zinzen- 
balg went to India when twenty-two, and Schwartz 
when twenty-three; Zinzendorf was a boy when he con- 
ceived the passion for Christ which made him the leader 
of the most distinctively missionary Church in the world. 
Carey began his work at twenty; Brainerd ended his at 
thirty. A little band of students at Williams and Ando- 
ver started the movement which produced the American 
Board and gave an ‘‘ impetus to the benevolence of two 
hemispheres.” It must suffice to mention David Living- 
stone going to Africa at twenty-seven; Alexander Duff 
to India at twenty-four; Coleridge Patterson to the 
South Sea Islands, at twenty-eight, and the two young 
lives of sweetest fragrance which Kent Falconer and 
Alexander Mackay have recently laid down. This promi- 
nence of young men has been the rule in missions, not 
the exception. 

The work of foreign missions is of necessity a young 
people's work. The conditions uf the work necessitate 
it. It is required in those who go that they should have 
the promise of good health and long service, the power to 

. master a new language and adaptability to changed con- 
ditions of life. Youth alone meets these requirements. 
All missionary societies recognize this. Thecharacter of 
the work necessitates it. From the new pointof business 
prudence the evangelization of the heathen is an utterly 
insane notion, The East India Company so declared it— 
a work of reckless impudence. It is true that it calls for 
large mobility of life, blindness to. obstacles and heroic 
faith. Youth -supplies these. The conservatism and 
experience of age are needed; but they are less indis- 

, pensable than the progressiveness and boldness of youth. 

The young people are realizing this. The Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, with seven thousand students who 
have declared ‘‘We are willing and desirous, God per- 
mitting, to be foreign missionaries,” indicates it. Over 
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four hundred of these volunteers have gone; but apart 
from that direct result the Movement has been an asser- 
tion among our young people by our young people of the 
obligation of world-wide service and of the right of free- 
dom to obey a spiritual impulse. 

The young people touch the financial future of the mis- 
sionary societies. One centa week for foreign missions 
—and that standard cannot be final—from a million and 
a quarter Christian Endeavorers means an increase of 
over $600,000 in our gifts to foreign missions. This in- 
crease is coming. The receipts of the Presbyterian Board 
from the Endeavor societies nearly trebled last year. 

The great needs of the missionary cause to-day—the 
utter and unhesitating consecration of lives, a new and 
believing spirit of prayer, a realization of the cause of 
mnissions, not as a work, but as the work of the Church, 
a matter not of choice but of inalienable obligation, the 
visionary and ambitious spirit which is alike of God and 
of youth—these will be met most quickly among our 
young people. It,is the glory of the cause of missions 
that it knows no aim short of the final establishment of 
the kingdom of God. The futureof thatkingdom, so far 
as it is dependent on man at all, is in the hands of those 
who have ‘‘ the dew of their youth.” 

New YORK City. 








THE JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY. 


BY MRS. ALICE MAY SCUDDER. 





Wide-awake pastors are looking eagerly for the best 
methods to develop the children of the Church; for 
they are awakening to the fact that there are vast spirit- 
ual resources nearer at hand than they suspected. Great 
numbers are showing their wisdom by selecting the 
Junior Christian Endeavor Society; for they appreciate 
that no other religious organization for children can so 
fully round out and beautify character as this, 

: THE PLEDGE, 

The Pledge is simple, and no more exacting than is 
necessary to have it effective; it reads. 

“Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I prom- 
ise Him that I will strive todo whatever he would like to 
have me do; that I will pray and read the Bible every day; 


and that’just sofarasI knowhow, I will try to lead a. 


Christian life. I will be present at every meeting of the 
society when I can, and will take some part in every meet- 
ing.” 

One can see that such a promise, if kept, will promote 
allegiance to Christ; engagement in daily prayer, daily 
Bible reading; a weekly attendance at a child’s religious 
meeting; some declaration of Christian principle in the 
aforesaid meeting; and best of all an effort to try ‘‘to lead 
a Christian life.” Such a spiritual backbone ought not 
to admit of curvature later in life. 

But some chronic objector may ask, ‘‘ Do the children 
keep this pledge?” ‘‘Yes, doubting Thomas, hundreds of 
the dear little ones do, while of course some do not;” but 
one could not, unless non compos mentis, advocate its 
removal because some were unfaithful; such logic would 
deter all converts from taking church vows, and minis- 
ter’s wives could no longer pocket their wedding fees. 
Our prod is “‘ If at first you don’t succeed, try, try, again.” 

WORK THROUGH COMMITTEES. 


The Junior Christian Endeavor Society offers one of 
the best systems for work ever presented; for through its 
various committees it covers the wants of the heathen 
world, the needs of the Church at home, and the im- 
provement of each individual member of the Society, 
There is elasticity enough to cover any kind of Church 
work yet discovered. To particularize. 

The Missionary Committee develops the studious spirit 
and aims to promote an intelligent benevolent feeling for 
the whole world. 

The Lookout Committee utilizes the wide-awake spirit 
natural to childhood, setting it in operation ‘‘ For Christ 
and the Church.” 

The Prayer-meeting Committee teaches the use of a 
Concordance and Bible Text-book; increases the know- 
ledge of sacred poetry, engenders a love for the Bible, 
and accentuates the sentiment ‘‘ Never be afraid tospeak 
fot Jesus.” 

The Temperance Committee aims to present the 
horrors of intemperance so vividly as to bring all mem- 
bers of the Society on the platform of Total abstinence. 

The Flower Committee awakens deep feelings of sym- 
pathy, which is made evident by the distribution of 
fruit and flowers to the sick and sad. 

The Entertainment Committee teaches financial meth- 
ods and the art of pleasing. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL FELLOWSHIP. 


‘« All ye are brethren,” is the most charming chord that 
is struck in our Junior Endeavor Societies; for it is res- 
onant with the sweet harmony of the angels who sang, 
“On earth peace, good will toward men,” 


inations sit in loving fellowship; the State Unions and the 
Annual International Convention all emphasize this 
glorious idea of unity; and the younger generations are 
being taught to sing heartily and truthfully: 
“We are not divided, all one body we, 
‘ One in faith and doctrine, one in charity.” 
Jersey Crry, N. J. 
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THE EPWORTH LEAGUE. 


BY JOSEPH F. BERRY, D.D., 
Epiror or “THE EPWORTH HERALD.” 


The Epworth League is the official young people’s 
society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is a little 
more than three years old. From the first, its growth 
has been remarkable. There are now between eight and 
nine thousand local organizations, called chapters, with 
a total membership of nearly 500,000. This includes 
organizations in the United States and in Norway, 
Sweden, Italy, India, China, Japan and other countries 
where the Methodist Episcopal Church has established 
missions. The movement has spread to other branches 
of the Methodist family. The League has become the 
official young people's society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and of the Methodist Church in Canada. 
Some chapters have been quite recently organized in the 
Wesleyan churches of England. The ratio of growth is 
about as large at present as at any time during the past 
three years, and the time is not distant when Epworth 
Leagues will be organized as universally in the Metho- 
dist churckes as are Methodist Sunday-schools. At the 
recent General Conference the League was adopted as 
the regular society of the Church. It now becomes the 
duty of the pastors to organize and maintain, wherever 
possible, chapters of the League, and presiding elders 
are expected to inquire regularly as to the condition of 
the organization. The president of the chapter is an 
ex-officio member of the quarterly and district confer- 
ences, after he has been formally approved by the 
former, Arrangements will be made to gather all impor- 
tant League statistics for publication in the Annual Con- 
ference minutes. The action of the General Conference 
ingrafts the society into the organic structure of the 
Church, and will surely add strength and efficiency to the 
organization. 

It must not be understood, however, that the Epworth 
League is the first organized movement in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for the religious culture of her young 
people. Local societies of one kind and another have 
been conducted in our churches for half acentury. At 
the General Conference of 1876, provision was first made 
for the organization of a general denominational society 
called the Lyceum. It aimed chiefly to develop the 
young people on their intellectual side. Following came 
the Oxford League. Bishop J. H. Vincent, a man mar- 
velously fertile in expedients, was .its father. The gen- 
eral aims of this new organization were similar to those 
of the Holy Club from which it derived its name. These 
were: 1, The more careful study of the Word of God: 
2, the study of literature; 3, the increase of personal 
piety; 4, the training of its members in works of 
mercy and help. About the same time the Young 
People’s Methodist Alliance was formed, a society which 
placed emphasis upon the higher Christian life and 
evangelistic work. Subsequently came the Young 
People’s Christian League, the Methodist Young Peo- 
ple’s Union, and the Young People’s Methodist Alli- 
ance.” Each of these five general’societies was received 
with marked favor by portions of the Church, and two 
or three of them grew with notable rapidity. It was 
soon felt, however, that such a division of effort among 
the young people of the Church was most unwise, and 
after considerable animated correspondence a conference 
of the leaders of the various organizations was arranged. 
This conference was held at Cleveland, O., on the 
fourteenth day of May, 1889, and before its adjournment 
on the night of the fifteenth organic union had been 
effected. The result of the union was the birth of 
the Epworth League. It should be noted that the 
League was formed out of general societies which 
had existed in the Church for some time, and not, as 
some persons have thoughtlessly claimed, to imitate or 
compete with other young people’s societies. It should 
be remembered, also, that each of the societies mentioned 
was a denominational society, and it would not have 
been possible to reorganize any one of them upon an in- 
ter-denominational basis. Another thing should be em- 
phasized, 7. e.: the working plans of the Epworth League 
were taken from the Methodist Episcopal societies which 
went into the union, and none were copied from any 
society outside of our Church. 

It will be impossible to compress into the narrow limits 
of this article anything like an adequate account of the 
working plans of the League. A mere outline must suf- 
fice. The primary object of the organization, as ex- 
pressed in its Constitution, is ‘‘ to promote intelligent and 
vital piety in the young members and friends of the 
Church, to aid them in the attainment of heart purity 
and in constant growth in grace, and to train them in 
works of mercy and help.” The General League is gov- 
erned by a board of control of twenty-nine members, fif- 
teen of whom are appointed by the bishops, and fourteen 
are elected by the young people in the General Confer- 








4 ence districts. The general officers are a president, who 
The Junior Local Unions, where children of all denom- | 


shall be a bishop, four vice presidents, two of whom are 
laymen, an editor, a secretary, and a treasurer. These 
officers compose the general cabinet, or executive com- 
mittee. The central office is located at Chicago. The 
Epworth Herald, published at Chicago, is the official or- 
gan of the League, and tho it is only a little more than 
two years old, it has already reached a paid weekly cir- 
culation of 66,000 copies. 
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In the lecal chapter, there are six general departments 
of work—viz.: Christian work, Mercy and Help, Literary 
work, Entertainment, Correspondence and Finance. The 


- officers consist of a president, four vice presidents, a 


secretary and treasurer. The following diagram, famil- 
iarly called the “‘ Epworth wheel,” gives a good idea of 
the activities carried forward under the various divisions 
of work: \ 
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There are two classes of members, active and associate. 
Only active members are eligible to office. Here is the 
pledge: 

“*T will earnestly seek for myself, and do what I can to 
help others attain, the highest New Testament standard of 
experience and life. Iwill abstain from all those forms 
of worldly amusement forbidden by the Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and I will attend, so far as 
possible, the religious meetings of the Chapter and the 
Church and take some active part in them.” 

The motto of the-League is ‘‘ Look up; Lift up.” This 
indicates its real spirit and aim. Look up to Christ for 
salvation and help; lift up humanity. There is a second 
motto which has become a universal favorite, a ringing 
sentence which once dropped from the lips of thesainted 
Bishop Simpson: ‘‘ We live to make our own Church a 
power in the land, while we live to love every other 
Church that exalts our Christ.” We also have a badge 
which is proudly worn by young Methodists in all parts 
of the world. 

The Epworth League is denominational. That we re- 
gard as one of its best features. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church is a connectional Church. The plans which 
would suit a Church having a Congregational form of 
government could be made to fit ours. The League is a 
vital part of our connectional machinery, just as is the 
class-meeting, the love-feast and the quarterly confer- 
ence. Nosociety constructed upon an independent basis, 
no matter how perfect, officered by persons outside our 
communion, and furnishing literature of an undenomi- 
national character could be made permanently operative 
in Methodism. But we believe in the broadest fraternal 
fellowship, and in the most practical kinds of co-opera- 
tion. Our conviction is, however, that these most desir- 
able things can best be secured through denominational 
organization. Out churches are denominational. Our 
Sunday-schools are denominational. Why make an ex- 
ception of our young people’s societies? -The spirit of 
fellowship and co-operation is growing among the 
churches and schools; why should it not grow blessedly 
among denominational young people’s societies? As the 
Evangelical Alliance has become the means of drawing 
the Churches closer together and of promoting true in- 
terdenominational helpfulness, so I believe an Alliance, 
including the young people's societies of all the denomi- 
nations, could easily be formed which would unify and 
direct in a most blessed fashion the activities of young 
Christians. I believe such a consummation is near at 
hand, In the meantime the Epworth League prays for 
blessings on the Christian Endeavor Society and all 
other organizations of Christian young people. 

Many happy results have followed the organization of 
the Epworth League. The blessings which have come 
to the churches through its instrumentality cannot be 
measured. Our bishops, general ‘secretaries, presiding 
elders and pastors are enthusiastic in their praise. 
The young people themselves are more than delighted. 
Denominational loyalty has been promoted, the Good 
Samaritan side of the Christian life has been emphasized, 
the perplexing amusement question has been largely 
solved, interest in the systematic study of the English 
Bible and other upbuilding literature has been greatly 
stimulated, and, best of all, a most potent evangelistic 
force has been called into action. Hundreds of souls have 
been converted and brought into the Church through 
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the agency of our consecrated young people.’ How glo- 
rious it is to see the young hosts move on and up! 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAINT ANDREW’S BROTHERHOOD. 


BY THE RT. REV. N. S. RULISON, D.D., 
BISHOP oF CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nothing has been more remarkable in the spiritual 
renaissance of the Church of England, 
during the last fifty years, than the 
awakening of laymen and women to 
the sense of their responsibility for 
the use of their personal influence. 

No one who has not studied the 
history of what even Mr. Spurgeon 
called “the revival of the English 
Church” knows how great that awak- 
ening has been. 

Out of it (and especially during the 
last quarter of a century), have 
sprung the brotherhoods, sisterhoods, 
deaconess houses, guilds and lay 
helpers’ associations that are so 
numerous, famous and successful in 
the Mother Church. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church 

has inherited her mother’s blood and 
blessing, and if in time past some 
thought her too slow to recognize 
changed relations and front new con- 
ditions and questions, no one who 
has followed her recent history 
thinks so now. For to-day there is no 
Church that shows more courage or 
practical wisdom in the presence of 
dangers that menace our city and 
national life, or that is in closer or 
more sensitive touch with the best 
thought and work of Christian men 
forthe relief of suffering and the abolition of evil. And 
whatever may be said about her slowness asa student, it 
must be confessed that at least (if at last) she has thor- 
oughly learned the wisdom of adapting herself to the 
genius of the people and the spirit of its institutions 
among whom and which she is placed; the grandeur 
and inspiration of the sense of personal responsibility 
for the doing of God’s work; the value of youth with 
its visions, enthusiasm, energy and attractive power; 
and the foolishness of fearing that a large and free ex- 
ercise of the Priesthood of the Laity will tend toward 
irreverence and the development of hysterical religion, 
fanaticism and vulgarity. 
- One of the causes and results of this new life is ‘‘ The 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew.” It seemed a little society 
at first, and no one thought it would spread beyond the 
boundaries of the parish in which it was formed. 

But as ‘‘all holy desires, all good counsels” come 
from God, so especially was the thought of this Brother- 
hood that came to Mr. James L, Houghteling, a teacher 
of a young men’s Bible-class in St. James Church, Chi- 
cago, born of God, and has been blessed by Him. It was 
in November, 1883, that Mr. Houghteling organized the 
Brotherhood for his own parish, and in October, 1886, 
all the parochial organizations that had been formed on 
this model organized the General Brotherhood of Saint 
Andrew. 

Its founder learned by his own experience and his 
observation of other Christians that, as a rule, one grows 
toward the “ perfect man” in Christ just in the propor- 
tion that he puts his heart into his work and goes outside 
of self to do something for others. The young men who 
acted on this thought soon found that the growth of 
Christ’s kingdom within their characters was simultane- 
ous with its extension among their brothers, and so they 
put into the Constitution of the Society the following 
article: 








“‘ The sole object of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom among young men, and to this 
end every man desiring to become a member thereof must 
pledge himself to obey the Rules of the Brotherhood so long 
as he shall bea member. These Rules are two: The Rule 
of Prayer and the Rule of Service. The Rule of Prayer is 
to pray daily for the spread of Chist’s kingdom among 
young men and for God’s blessing upon the labors of the 
Brotherhood. The Rule of Service is to make an earnest 
effort each week to bring at least one young man within 
hearing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as set forth in the 
services of the Church and in young men’s Bible-classes.’’ 
—Art. 1, Sec. 1, ‘‘ Constitution.” 


The Rules are very simple and very spiritual, and be- 
cause they are they have been objected to-by many who 
would like to turn the Brotherhood into a debating soci- 
ety or a social club; but the Brotherhood was not organ- 
ized for the purpose of amusing people through the giving 
of oyster suppers and private theatricals and opéra 
bouffe. Very likely its growth would have been more 
rapid if it had gone into the ‘‘ show business”; but it has 
steadily refused to be turned aside from its original pur- 
pose; it has steadily continued to transact the Lord’s 
business, and it has steadily grown in numbers and 
power. 

The Brotherhood has to-day more than ten thousand 
members in this country, and is spreading into the 
Church of England and her provinces in Canada, Aus- 





tralia, New Zealand, and in the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland. 

It works in and for that branch of the Catholic Church 
which we call the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
only by the approval and under the leadership of the 
clergy. The parochial chapels are independent of each 
other in local matters, but are bound together in general 
work and obligations. 

Each year a convention is held, to which each chapter 
is entitled to send representatives. This convention 
elects a council, which is charged with the “‘ executive 
direction of the general organization.” The Brotherhood 
has an official organ called the Saint Andrew’s Cross, 
which has a paid circulation of nearly one hundred thou- 
sand copies, and which is intended to help all the inter- 
ests of the Brotherhood. 

The simplicity of its machinery has had much to do 
with its success; and its broad-minded view of individual 
liberty and its clear recognition of the many-sidedness 
of truth and of men, has kept it free from internal dis- 
sensions and the wretched partisanship of ecclesiastical 
polities. 

For this latter there is not much taste nor time with 
men who are really at work in Christ’s kingdom. And 
the Brotherhood is a company of workers, in such ways 
as the following: inviting men to attend church, visiting 
young men in their homes, acting as lay readers, assist- 
ing in general parish work, in Sunday-schools and mis- 
sions, visiting sick and poor, hospitals and prisons, tak- 
ing charge of reading rooms, assisting church choirs and 
parish papers, and in a hundred other ways suggested 
by circumstances. 

The organization has keen recognized by the Committee 
on the State of the Church, appointed by the General 
Convention, and nearly all the bishops have given it 
their official recognition and blessing. It is a society ex-. 
isting within a Church that considers herself much more 
than a society, and is not too indulgent toward self-ap- 
pointed organizations; and yet its subordination is so 
perfect, its spirit is So loyal, its methods are so wise, and 
its purpose is so divine, that we are ali coming to love 
it more and more; and some among us think we see in it 
a divinely appointed instrumentality for quickening the 
spiritual life of our Church people, kindling their enthu- 
siasm, creating among them a better esprit de corps, and 
rousing broad-brained and free-willed men to a keen re- 
alization of the meaning of their manhood and the obli- 
gations of their baptism, that ‘‘ representeth unto us our 
profession, which is to follow the example of our Savior 
Christ and to be made like unto him.” 


SouTH BETHLEHEM, PENN, 


THE BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION OF 
AMERICA. 


BY THE REV. DONALD D. MacLAURIN. 


The history of the Baptist Young People’s Union of 
America is an interesting one. There have been in ex- 
istence in various of our churches societies for young 
people for many years. We have the history of some 
that have been in continuous existence for twenty-five, 
thirty, and one for thirty-seven years. These societies 
have borne various names and have a noble history. In 
some of them, notably those bearing the name of Young 
People’s Covenant Band, the organization of the mem- 
bership has been surprisingly complete. The Covenant 
Band of the First Baptist Church of Troy observed its 
thirtieth anniversary thisyear. This society had a pledge, 
or covenant, and several committees corresponding to 
those of the Christian Endeavor Society. 

But through all these years the young people had no 
place either in State or National gatherings. There was 
no unifying organ. Nebraska has earned the honor of 
being the leader in the matter of a distinctive denomina- 
tional convention for Baptist young people, by the young 
people. The young people were given a place on the 
program of the Nebraska State Convention, October, 
1889. The Rev. L. W. Terry is entitled to the honor of 
awakening the demand for a recognition of the young 
people in the regular convention. A layman delivered 
an eloquent speech in which he advocated the ‘‘ Con- 
vention idea” for Baptist young people. It found a re- 
sponsive chord in the heart of every young Baptist 
present, and with characteristic Western enthusiasm the 
first convention of Baptist young people was born with 
acheer. Of this remarkable meeting the genial editor 
of The Standard, of Chicago, J. A. Smith, D.D., said: 
‘‘Nebraska, this year, leads the way in the matter 
where we should be glad to see it followed by each one 
of these Western States. Tuesday afternoon of anni- 
versary week was given up to the young peopie for a 
convention to be organized and conducted by them- 
selves.” Under date of April 18th, 1890, one of the 
Western workers wrote to The Standard, urging “‘ that 
the young people be given a portion of the time of the 
coming anniversaries”—the National at Chicago, of that 
year. This brought out a strong article against the 
Nebraska movement. This, in turn, stirred up the 
brethren who were interested in that movement. They 
came to Chicago prepared to take an advanced step, and 
a meeting was called in Immanuel Church. That meet- 
ing occurred on April 3d, 1890, in the Sunday-school 
room, About eighty were present, representing fifteen 
States and Territories. 
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Prof. E. B. Hulbert, now Dean of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, was chosen chairman. 
Preambies and resolutions were published at this meet- 
ing, and steps taken looking toward a National organi- 
zation. That National Convention was held last July in 
Chicago. There were more than three thousand dele- 
gates in attendance. Amid great enthusiasm and with 
perfect unanimity these young Baptists organized the 
‘‘ Baptist Young People’s Union of America.” It wasup 
to that time the largest gathering of Baptists held in our 
country. 

The young people henceforth found no difficulty in ob- 
taining recognition at the hands of their elders of the 
great national societies. Indeed, both the Publication 
Society and the Home Mission Society gave no little at- 
tention to the movement at the ‘‘ Anniversaries” held in - 
Cincinnati in May, 1891. In therecent meetings at Phil- 
adelphia the Baptist Young People’s Union meetings, 
held for five days at from eight to ten A.M., were pro- 
nounced by those who attended all the meetings of all 
the societies the feature of this year’s ‘‘ Anniversaries.” 

Twenty-two or twenty-three States have already or- 
ganized State Unions. The Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec organized a Union on May 4th and 5th last. This 
Convention was regarded by many Canadians as the best 
meeting the Baptists of Canada ever held. Connecticut 
was organized on June 7th, and New York on June 24th 
and 25th. The plan is to organize every State; then or- 
ganize Unions in connection with every association in 
every State. When this shall have been accomplished 
the power of our young people for aggressive service will 
be great indeed. 

You have now a right to ask, What is the Baptist 
Young People’s Union? What does it mean? A secta- 
rian split from the noble Christian Endeavor Societies? 
Not at all. Some have thought so; but nothing is fur- 
ther from the truth. This organization means the feder- 
ation—mark well the word—the federation of the Bap- 
tist Young People’s societies of the United States and 
Canada. 

The object of the organization may be most clearly 
conveyed by quoting the second article of the National 
and State Constitution. Itis this: 

“The object of this organization shall be the unification 
of Baptist young people; their increased spirituality; their 
stimulation in Christian service; the edification in Scrip- 
ture knowledge; their instruction in Baptist history and 
doctrine; and their enlistment in missionary activity, 
through existing denominational organizations.” 
Measures have already been inaugurated to express 
in the life and work of our societies these” high 
objects. At every convention, State and national, 
as well as international, these objects are emphasized. 
The purpose is to train all Baptist young people in 
ali these lines. They will be trained as never before 
in a knowledge of the Bible—our only standard of 
authority in all matters of faith and practice; it also is 
our only creed and confession of faith, practically. This 
training will make a race of broader Baptists than the 
earth has known. The training in distinctive doctrines, 
as well as in those held in common with all evangelicals, 
will enable them always to give a reasor for their faith 
and practice. ‘‘ Their stimulation in Christian service” 
will hasten the conquest of this world for its mghtful 
Master. How shall this last be accomplished? Chiefly 
through the associational Unions. Weak churches and 
destitute localities within the bounds of each association 
will be assigned to certain societies to care for. The 
young men and women who are approved will be sent 
out to conduct religious meetings, Sunday-schools, etc., 
in these weak and pastorless churches and destitute com- 
munities. This is now being done in many of the West- 
ern associations, The Union of Chicago has just planted 
a church and mission in the midst of the slums of that 
great city. It pays all the bills, including the pastor’s 
salary. Many unions are determined that there shall not 
be left a destitute spot within their bounds—that every 
community shall have religious services. 

When this movement was started there were about 
two thousand societies of Christian Endeavor in our Bap- 
tist churches in our country. There were about as many 
more societies of various names, many of them quite 
venerable, as the history of young people’s societies 
must be reckoned. These were not affiliated with each 
other. They were isolated. Many of them would not 
become Christian Endeavor societies. Many churches 
and their pastors were not disposed, for various reasons, 
to encourage Christian Endeavor among the young peo- 
ple. The problem, therefore, was to form a national 
society into which all our young people might be gathered. 
Baptist churches are entirely independent of all outside 
ecclesiastical control. Some will scarcely brook sugges- 
tion from without. We emphasize our independency. 
We like it. Somehow we feel freer. We thrive so. The 
Baptist Young People’s Union meets our case. Each 
local church has a right to organize its young people as 
it pleases. No power from without will undertake to 
dictate. The Union may suggest. The Union has pre- 
pared a model constitution. This it commends; but it 
would also commend the model constitution of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. The thing federated is simply a 
society of Baptist young people. There is to be no effort 
to change any Christian Endeavor Society into a Union 
society. Let this be fairly understood by all our friends 


—— 


within and without our fold and all reasonable criticism 
must cease. Here is a call for the splendid Convention 
just held in Troy at which a Baptist Young People’s 
Union of New York was organized, it explains itself: 

: ‘* GENERAL BASIS FOR ORGANIZATION. 

“We believe that there is a widespread desire for the 
more thorough organization and affiliation of the young 
people in the Baptist churches of New York State, to 
secure increased activity in Christian Service, for instruc- 
tion in Baptist Principles and education in Baptist His- 
tory, for more effective service in the local churches, in the 
several associations, and in connection with the State Mis- 
sionary Convention itself, for the purpose, also, of becom- 
ing better acquainted and for increasing the interest in 
State Mission work, Home and Foreign Mission work, and 
for carrying out these objects we would suggest the follow- 
ing general basis for organization: 

“TJ. That a Baptist Convention of all our Young People’s 
Societies be held in June next, on dates above given, in 
Troy, on a basis broad enough to receive all Baptist Young 
People’s Societies of whatever name and Constitution. 

“TI. That no Baptist Young People’s Society now organ- 
ized, will be required or expected to reorganize under any 
other name or constitution in order to obtain fellowship 
and representation in such body. 

“TIf. That Young People’s Societies in Baptist Churches 
of whatever name or Constitution, be earnestly requested 
to co-operate heartily with the movement. 

“TV. That each Young People’s Society shall be left to 
determine to what extent it will participate in inter- 
denominational societies. 

“V. That at the Convention we organize a State Union 
of all our Baptist Young People’s Societies.’’ 

The young Baptists of Brooklyn have a Union which, 
for fifteen years has been doing this missionary work. 
Many interests in that city and its suburbs owe their pres- 
ent flourishing condition to it. The work done in Brook- 
lyn and Chicago will yet be done in every city. 

So great is the confidence of the Missionary 
Union in the Baptist Young People’s Union that 
in its effort to raise $1,000,000, it has assigned 
$150,090 as the portion of the young people. The 
young people must furnish from among themselves 
the one hundred missionaries, male and female, called 
for. It is contidently expected that within the next ten 
years there will be enrolled in our societies a full million 
young and trained Baptists. These willbe ready to strike 
hands with all who love our Lord and the lost of earth 
in the high endeavor to glorify him by saving them. All 
our Christian Endeavor Societies will contribute to affili- 
ate with their brethren as now, and work for its promo- 


ary Society we have. It knows no North, no Sonth, no 
East, and no West. Our Southern brethren who hold aloof 
largely from our other organizations are falling rapidly 
into line. It is alsoan International Union. We have 
societies from Winnepeg on the North to Tampa in Flor- 
ida inthe South. It has reached as far as Turo, Nova 
Scotia, in the East, and as far as San Bernardino, Cal., in 
the West. 

The second annual Convention will be held in Detroit 
in July next. It is confidently expected that there will 
be between five and six thousand young Baptists present. 
Special trains will carry them from all points. 

New York Crry. 


THE UNITED BRETHREN YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BY THE REV. W. A. DICKSON, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


In the springtime of 1890, at a city conference of 
ministers of the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ in Dayton, O., Prof. J. T. Landis, D.D., of Union 
Biblical Seminary, presented a paper on ‘‘ Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Societies,” which was greeted with hearty 
responses. 

The outcome of this advanced step was theselection of 
a committee to issue a call, formulate plans and prepare 
a topical program for a general convention. With the 
approval of our Board of Bishops, the first convention 
met in First United Brethren Church, Dayton, O., June 
4th and 5th, 1890. It was attended by 200 delegates, 
representing fourteen annual conferences of nine differ- 
ent States. The spirit of this gathering was of a two- 
fold character, and yet the love for the cause of our 
Lord Jesus Christ permeates the thoughts and actions 
of all the sessions. All realized the presence of the Holy 
Spirit, After prayerful and careful deliberation, we ar- 
ranged for three departments: 1, the General Union; 2, 
the Conference Branch Union; 8, the Local Union. 
The organization is founded on the broad platform that 
embracss every phase of Christian work and takes 
into its fold all young people’s societies of the Church, 
regardless of local name. We, however, require each 
society to subscribe to Art. IX, Sec. I, of our Constitu- 
tion; 

“This Society shall at no time adopt any rule or prac- 
tice contrary to the discipline and usages of the U. B. 
Church.” 

The generous response from all over the Church gave 
assurance of success and our two years’ existence fully 
proves the wisdom of inaugurating this Church move- 
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more active in everyavenue of Church life, and are push- 
ing the cause of Christ’s kingdom with greater love 
and earnestness than heretofore. We claim that our 
Y. P. C. U. does more for the young people of our 
Church on the ground that it adapts itself to our meth- 
ods of evangelistic work, than any other similar institu- 
tion can do. We are in hearty, touch-to-touch sympa- 
thy with kindred organizations and at our recent bi- 
ennial Convention, in Galion, O., we authorized our ex- 
ecutive council to appoint fraternal delegates to young 
people’s assemblies of other Churches. In this we recog- 
nize that all God’s people are one in Christ, and our con- 
ventions will always welcome fraternal visitors from 
other Churches. Our motto “ For the glory of God and 
the salvation of men” reveals a twofold aim. 

1. Our young people in their lives should always 
“glorify God.” 2, They also should be ardent workers 
in leading souls to Christ. 

We publish yearly topic cards in which we arrange a 
monthly Bible study. We insist upon our young folks 
giving more attention to Bible knowledge. To ‘‘search 


‘the Scriptures” by a course of systematic study is one of 


our objects, through which we will have more willing 


and efficient workers ‘‘ for Christ and the Church.” 


As an organization we started a mission in Los Angeles, 
Cal., nearly one year ago. . We have a missionary on the 
ground, both a classic and theological scholar as well 
also an able preacher and devoted Christian. We have 
already paid $800 on a lot. The outlook for success is 
very hopeful. 

The report rendered by the corresponding secretary on 
the ist inst. shows 449 societies with a membership of 20,- 
000, which is a little over four societies organized weekly. 
We have had printed and distributed about 50,000 pieces. 
We are arranging to present a memorial to our General 
Conference, which convenes next May, and hope to be 
recognized as one of the institutions of the Cbureh. 

Our Church paper, The Religious Telescope, kindly 
gives us a couple of pages each week for Young People’s 
Christian Union news, comments on our topics, discus- 
sions, etc. We hope in the near future to have a young 
people’s paper. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PENN. 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 





BY THE REV. M. G. KYLE, 
. CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


On the 30th of April, 1889, there assembled in the 
Fourth United Presbyterian Church, Allegheny, a mass 
convention of young people thoroughly aroused to 
Christian activity. In response to a memorial from this 
Convention, the General Assembly at its next meeting, 
May 22d-29th, 1889, enacted: 

“That a permanent committee of five be appointed to 
give general direction to the work among our young peo- 
ple, with authority to prepare and publish a constitu- 
tution for young people’s societies, in harmony with the 
principles and usages of the United Presbyterian Church, 
and that the name at the head of the committee be retired 
each year and another name be added at the foot.’ 

The committee thus appointed together with a com- 
mittee of the same number previously appointed by the 
Young People’s Convention, was organized under the 
chairmanship of the Rev. J. M. Fulton, D.D., and pro- 
ceeded to carry out the instruction of the General 
Assembly. 

Presbyterianism can consistently admit voluntary 
associations to take part in the work of the Church only 
when directly and explicity subordinated to the author- 
ity and guidance of the Church. 

And as the United Society of Christian Endeavor at 
that time deprecated the running of denominational 
lines through the Christian Endeavor movement, the 
Committee felt constrained, in obedience to their instruc- 
tions, to turn aside a little from the general current, 
organize a denominational society and prepare for it a 
model constitution of its own. 

At the next meeting of the General Assembly in May, 
1890, the work of the Committee was approved, Dr. Ful- 
ton was elected General Secretary of Young People’s 
Work, andthe Rev. M. G. Kyle came to the chairmanship 
of the Committee on Young People’s Work, which now 
addressed itself to the work of completing the organiza- 
tion. 

A constitution was prepared for presbyterial conven- 
tions. 

The object of the Convention is: ‘‘To unite all the 
young people of the Presbytery in closer bonds of sym- 
pathy and Christian fellowship; to create and foster in 
them a spirit of zeal in the Master’s service, and to train 
them for Christian work.” 

The Corresponding Secretary of the Convention is 
elected not by the young people themselves, but by the 
Presbytery, and through him the Presbytery gives direc- 
tion to the young people in their work. 

The next step in this history was the organization of 
the national Institute. 

The Institute is a training school for young Christians, 
and its object threefold: “To instruct in Bible study 
and practical piety; to create and stimulate enthusiasm 
in Christian life and work, especially in promoting the 
growth and prosperity of the congregations of the 
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United Presbyterian Church; and to promote greater 
spirituality.” 


In this Institute ‘‘Two duly accredited persons from 
each Presbyterial Convention and Young People’s 
Society in fhe congregations and educational institu- 
tions of the United Presbyterian Church, however they 
may be organized or without organization, shall be dele- 
gate members.” 

The official organ of Our Young People’s Christian 
Union is The Young Christian. It has a large circula- 
tion. All advertisements, except an announcement of 
the Sabbath-school periodicals, are excluded from its 
columns. Under the able editorship of the Rev. R. J. 
Miller, D.D.,its eight bright pages have become a power 
for unmeasured . 

Dr. Fulton having so failed in health as to be unable 
to attend to his many duties, the General Assembly of 
1891 elected the Rev. M. G. Kyle, General Secretary. 

Mr. G. G. Wallace, of Omaha, is the present Chairman 
of the General Committee. 

Carefully compiled statistics for the past year show 
that there are now in round numbers, 600 societies, hav- 
ing 25,000 members. More than half of the fifty-two 
presbyteries in America report Presbyterial Conventions. 

From this sketch of our history, it will be seen that 
while Our Young People’s Christian Union has the 
security it has not the narrowness of a sectarian organi- 
zation. While a form of constitution is commended by 
the Church, it is strictly a model, and is forced upon no 
one. 

All societies are left free to organize in the way which 
may seem best tothem. And the Presbyterial Conven- 
tions and the Institute welcome to all their privileges, on 
exactly the same bases, all the Young People’s Societies 
in the Church, whether they may have followed the 
model constitution or not. 

The main object in the organization was to secure de- 
nominational supervision. In accordance with this ob- 
ject, the organization is linked at every successive step 
respectively, with the Session of the congregation, with 
the Presbytery and with the General Assembly. 

The method of organization aims to secure the greatest 
unity of purpose, spirit and work, together with the 
largest liberty in the use of means and methods demand- 
ed by the dissimilar circumstances of the societies. 

In these societies we have to deal with the same 
young people found in our Sabbath-schouls. Absolute 
uniformity in the methods of organization and work in 
young people’s societies is no more attainable or desirable 
than in the Sabbath-schools. It has seemed to us that 
only such general supervision is necessary as shall bring 
these societies like the Sabbath-schools under the tutor- 
age and control of our own Church. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S MOVEMENT NO MENACE 
TO THE CHURCH. 





BY JOHN T. BECKLEY, D.D. 





When Richard Cobden crossed the Channel to explain 
to Napoleon his work in England the Emperor said, 
‘© We do not have reforms in France. We have revolu- 
tions.” The uprising of the young people in the last 
decade, their changed attitude in the Church is more 
than reform. It is revolution. 

Ten years ago the outlook was discouraging. The 
problem that pressed most heavily on the pastor’s heart 
was, ‘“‘ What shall I do with my young people?” The 
Church was asking, ‘‘ How shall we amuse the young?” 
and by false methods was setting itself to attract them; 
forgetting that it is not the business of the Church to 
amuse, and that there are attractions, that in the end, 
weaken and repel. The Church was afraid to ask too 
much. Results prove that its greatest mistake has been 
in not asking enough. 

‘* What will you give us if we follow you?’ asked the 
soldiers of Garibaldi, when he called on them to enlist 
for another campaign. ‘Marches, wounds—victory,” 
was his answer. They threw up their caps and cried, 
‘* We are your men.” 

In an inspired hour the Church made its appeal to the 
soldier-like instincts of the young. Instead of offering 
amusement it asked service. It presented a covenant, 
hard, rigid, cast-iron. It is rigid but it is self-imposed. 
Nothing else has had such power to “attract.” It has 
ralled vast armies of volunteers. 
there are no conscripts. 

Two that have been strangers are coming to know each 
other. The Church did not know the temper of its youth. 
The chivalry, the devotion, the moral enthusiasm, the 
spirit of sacrifice, that spirit that makes heroes and mar- 
tyrs, were latent and only waiting a touch torouse them. 
Not the unwillingness of the young but the timidity of 
the old had stood in the way. 

And the young have come to know the Church. The 
Church is theirs. They have a right to it and a place in 
it. 

But is there not danger in this new movement? Un- 
doubtediy mistakes will be made; antagonisms will be 
aroused. Here and there a society will arrogate to itself 
authority or fail in loyalty to the interests of the entire 
Church. Such exceptions only emphasize the good that 
is doing. When the ice melts in the spring there is 


In all these armies 





usually a freshet; but life is better than death, agitation 
is better than stagnation. 

This uprising of the young people is re-enforcing the 
life and the work of the Church. It is bringing in a new 
spirit. It adds a brighter coloring to the current religious 
life. The forces of evil are so many and so mighty, they 
seem to mock our hopes. Defeats and disappointments 
multiply. Life easily falls into the minor key. The at- 
mosphere grows heavy. 

Into such an atmosphere the young bring their vigor- 
ous, buoyant, hopeful life. Like Napoleon’s drummer 
boy they have never learned to beat retreat. Their life, 
like Nature, is beautiful. ‘‘The natural man must be- 
come spiritual, and then the spiritual man must learn to 
be natural.” They bring in a type that is natural. It 
has the ring of reality. ‘Be wise as serpents,” said our 
Lord. Theserpent captures his prey by fascinating it. 
Christian life needs just that fascinating element. 

The movement is becoming a powerful ally to the 
Church by bringing in new methéds. Instead of burden- 
ing the already overburdened few, it broadens the area. 
It is finding work for all, and bringing all to the work. 
It is becoming a training school of Christian specialists. 
It is not content that the young should be good; they 
must be “good for something.” They must love God 
with all the mind as well as with all the heart. The 
dedication of the whole man means the consecration of 
brains as well as piety. They realize that this is the age 
of “‘ applied Christianity.” 

The impulse of this movement ‘is felt in the prayer- 
meeting. If the prayer-meeting is the thermometer of 
the church, if a cold prayer-meeting marks spiritual de- 
clension, then the church can have hospitality only for 
the new spirit and new methods. 

The movement is distinctively religious. It makes not 
the literary or social gathering but the prayer-meeting 
the attractive center. In some communions it has estab- 
lished a prayer-meeting where there was none; in some 
it has rescued and saved it. It was dying of long prayers 
and long pauses. The spirit of routine and formalism 
was more conspicuous than the spirit of God. ‘‘ Dullas 
a prayer-meeting” has been robbed of its meaning. The 
indifferent have been recalled. The vacant places have 
been filled. Confession has been put in the forefront of 
Christian duties, and multitudes of Christians have been 
thawed out; for ‘‘ most Christians are like rivers flowing 
into the Arctic Ocean—frozen at the mouth.” ‘Thou 
deaf and dumb spirit come out of her” has been the 
mandate, and the Church has found a voice for the 
Master. 

The Church should welcome and not fear the move- 
ment again, in that it is putting in her hands an evangel- 
istic force. Here is an organized revival and a revival 
without reactions. It may help to solve the problem of 
evangelism. Dr. Finney used to say that the class 
aroused in the Church would affect the corresponding 
class outside. Youth has power to influence youth. In 
the Christian Endeavor societies last year 82,000 associate 
members were brought into the Church. God has 
aroused the most effective and aggressive force for evan- 
gelism that the Church has yet seen. 

The Church has cause to welcome this movement as 
an allyin the battle with infidelity. Here is an apolo- 
getic. Christianity is decadent. The Bible is a last 
year’s almanac. The Church is losing its hold on the 
masses. This is the challenge of the enemy. Here is 
the answer. The Church never had as strong a hold 
upon the young as it has to-day. In the list of men who 
came to David, at Hebron, and made him king, were the 
men of Zebulon, fifty thousand, which could keep rank 
and were not of double heart. They could stand in order 
of battle with undivided heart. Such an army, number- 
ing millions, is here. It has one purpose, to make Christ 
King. It is young, intelligent, courageous. It com- 
mands the destiny of the next thirty years. The imme- 
diate future at least is secure. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 
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ALIEN BROTHERS. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 











IF a multiplicity of counselors could give the Negro his 
rightful place among us, no race would ever have made 


‘so rapid an ascent as would be his. Every philanthropist 


and politician has now a pet theory or scheme to hurl at 
the poor struggling fellow. It reminds one of the old 
story of Yorkshire hospitality. ‘‘Who be they, Jim?” 
‘‘Strangers.” ‘‘Shy a stone at them.” e 

When will the colored man cease to be a stranger 
among us? and when will we put an end to the shying of 
stones at him—of persecution and of advice? I am not 
sure whether downright cruelty does not hurt less than 
the dogmatic advice of ignorant friendship. 

The flaw in most of the theories so liberally put forth 
in the last six months for the redemption of our unfor- 
tunate brothers is—ignorance. Each of their promulga- 
tors views the colored people in this country as a unit, 
and judges them all by the type with which he person- 
ally is familiar. The Southerner who knows nothing of 
the educated Northern Negro usually measures their 
brain power and possibilities by those of Tom on his rice 
field or Sukey in his kitchen; and a Northern professor, 
familiar with the highest class of dark gentlefolk in 





Washington and Philadelphia, insists upon a classical 
education as a catholic remedy for the needs of the whole 
race. To prescribe Latin and Greek to Louisiana field 
hands is as apt advice as to urge a man drowning in the 
midst of the Atlantic to put on a dress suit. 

Perhaps the most harmful counsel given by any of 
these late advisers was that which discouraged the Negro 
in his efforts to acquire an industrial education, assert- 
ing that while in the days of slavery much mechanical 
work was done in the South by Negro carpenters, ma- 
sons, etc., trained on the plantations, it is all now by 
preference given to white mechanics. 

I venture, diffidently, to question the entire correctness 
of this statement. I know of skilled Negro workmen 
who, since the War, have acquired comfortable in- 
comes as masons and builders in Southern cities. 
I suspect, too, that the reason why white mechanics 
are employed in Southern towns is not race prejudice, 
but because there are no Negro mechanics there. They 
are no longer trained on the plantations. White skilled 
workmen from the North do now emigrate to the South; 
a thing unheard of in the days of slavery. Let a car- 
penter or blacksmith more skillful and honest than 
others open his shop in any Southern town and the bulk 
of custom will come to him, regardless of the color of 
his skin. The Southerner is like other men after all. 
He takes his work to the man who does it best. Nor 
am I so unjust to him as to believe that he will not em- 
ploy a skilled, competent workman, simply because 
he is no longer his chattel. 

Intelligent, observant colored people everywhere are 
agreed now, I think, that the thing most to be desired 
for their race is a thrifty middle class—something be- 
tween the rice-picker or cook and the graduate of Fisk 
University. That is a poor body which is made up only 
of head and feet. The Negro race here, so to speak, 
needs organs of nutrition within itself. It can already 
boast justly of trained physicians and able clergymen, 
teachers and lawyers. But where are the mass of me- 
chanics, the small farmers, the tradesmen who should 
support them? Their support for a long time, remem- 
ber, must come from their own people. 

And this brings me to the word which I earnestly wish 
now to speak to my colored friends—the friends 
I may say of my whole life. It is to urge 
them to observe that the chief obstacle in their 
way upward is want of cohesion among themselves. 
They are absolutely wanting in that esprit de corps, that 
pride in blood without which no race has ever succeeded. 
Archdeacon Moran, of Maryland, in a recent most able 
and judicious article, says: ‘‘ There is perhaps more race 
prejudice between the very black and the light colored 
people than exists between the white race and the col- 
ored.” He speaks also of the bitter jealousy felt by the 
ignorant Negroes of those who have attained wealth, 
property or position. 

I have heard the cultured, successful people of this 
race disclaim any kinship of blood with their darky 
brethren with the fierce contempt of actual hate. 

I confess the feeling seems to me cowardly. The 
white man, tho he be chief in rank or in learning, does 
not deny that he is of the same race as the thief in jail. 
Our ancestors, according to Cesar, ‘‘ were too ignorant 
to sow corn and lived on milk and flesh, being clothed in 
skins.” Yet we do not pretend that they were not our 
ancestors. 

“The descendants of Ham,” Rawlinson declares, 
‘‘ during the first ages were pioneers in art, learning and 
science.” Despite the centuries of savagery and slavery 
through which they have passed, no race has preserved 
more noble qualities. Why should they be ashamed of 
each other? 

I fully appreciate all the difficulty and the pathos of 
the position of the educated mulatto, possessed probably 
of wealth, of wit, of taste and of sensitive feeling, shut 
out by prejudice like a Pariah from the one race whose 
blood he shares,and shut out, by his whole life and train- 
ing, from the other. 

‘Tt would have been more merciful,” said one mother 
of this class to me, ‘‘for me to have strangled my baby 
in its cradle than to let her grow up toshare my fate.” 

“Tf the next world: did not make up for this,” a man 
of the same class said, ‘‘ God would owe me an apology 
for making me black in America.” 

It is a hard sayiug to tell these people that they should 
claim and work for the race to which they but partly be- 
long. Butitis true. God does not put such a chance 
for heroism and great accomplishment in the way of 
many men. 

A more ignoble reason is that it is the surest and 
quickest way to win that respect and recognition from 
the white race which they weakly crave. Douglass, 
Bruce, Tanner, and Durham have achieved success by 
being black. They were satisfied to be the exponents 
and representatives of the Negro race. 

There is a sufficiently large class of educated, refined 
and often wealthy colored people in our cities to form a 
society among themselves and to exercise an elevating 
influence upon their less lucky brethren. They owe, for 
the most part, their own higher education to sanguine 
white philanthropists, who thought to leaven the whole 
race by quickening the minds of a few. 

Are they trying to leaven their race? 

Plain common schools and the training which would 
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fit the Negro to take his place in the carpenter shop, in | ten or twelve thousand voters, the borough lost its old | the committee presides, and after briefly introducing 
the factory, and, above all, behind the counter as a 


tradesman, are surely needed now, as the steps to his 
real immediate progress, more than classical schools and 
universities, 
MARION, Mass., June 15th. 
CHOOSING ENGLISH PARLIAMENTARY CAN- 
- DIDATES. 


BY EDWARD PORRITT. 


WE in England are altogether unacquainted with the 
methods of political conventions as they are understood 
and practiced in America. We know nothing about pri- 
maries and contested delegations; and when we do have 
what corresponds to an American political convention 
they are very mild affairs, and there is little trouble con- 
cerning credentials, In fact, credentials are seldom 
asked for at our political meetings; any one is welcome 
who can secure an admission ticket, a matter of little 
difficulty. At a general election we have to select can- 
didates for no fewer than 670 constituencies—495 in Eng- 
land, 72 in Scotland and 103 in Ireland. But except in 
Ireland where American methods are partially under- 
stood, and are occasionally put into practice, the selec- 
tion is made in a happy-go-lucky kind of way, few of the 
electors taking any interest in the work of selecting a 
candidate. They are content to allow a handful of 
active men in their. political party to make the selection, 
and then, if the candidate is at all suitable, they vote for 
him as a matter of course. There are two important 
reasons which account for this difference in our mode of 
procedure as compared with that followed in selecting a 
candidate for Congress. In the first place, there is no 
pay attaching to the position of a member of the House 
of Commons; there are no mileages, no allowances, and 
very few privileges of any kind which are of every day 
usefulness or value. All that a member receives in re- 

- turn for his attendance at Westminster is exemption from 
jury service, and the right to all the Blue Books which 
are published. If he desires to send a Blue Book to one 
of his constituents as a compliment, he has to prepay the 
postage on it as any ordinary citizen would have to doin 
sending a volume to a friend or in the way of business. 
Not only is there no pay attaching to a seat in the House 
of Commons, but to secure it usually involves an outlay 
of some $2,000 to $2,500 for election expenses, and in 
maany constituencies, as much as $1,500 or $2,000 besides 
have to be expended annually during the existence of the 
Parliament in order to retain the seat at the next elec- 
tion. Upon the member himself fall most of the ex- 
penses connected with the maintenance of the registra- 
tion and other party organizations which have to be kept 
up in the constituency. He has no patronage to bestow 
—not so much as the appointment of a letter-carrier to a 
position worth six dollars per week; and there is nosuch 
thing as an assessment for political purposes in any de- 
partment of our Civil Service. 

Another reason for our happy-go-lucky method of 
electing Parliamentary candidates is that there is no 
qualification of any kind for the position. It is one 
which is open to any man over twenty-one years of age 
who has not been convicted of felony and who is not a 
clergyman of the Established Church of England. These 
are the only two disabilities which prevent a man from 
entering the House of Commons. There is no property 
or residential qualification of any kind. A man can be 
elected to Parliament even if he does not possess asecond 
suit of clothes; while as regards a residential qualification 
there is absolutely none; and an examination of the 
‘* Parliamentary Companion” for the present year would 
show that about three out of five of the members of the 
House of Commons have no home in their constituency, 
pay no taxes there, nor have any connection with the 
place they represent except the political one. Most of 
the members are what would be called in America 
‘* carpet-baggers”; but the name is seldom used as a term 
of reproach with us.. Now and again it is so used, but 
always in some out of the way constituency where for 
generations the Parliamentary representation has been 
in the hands of the local territorial family—some con- 
stituency which lies wide of the railroad, and apart from 
the stir of modern life, and where still lingers the spirit 
and feeling, and the atmosphere which characterized 
Parliamentary electioneering in the days before the Re- 
form Act of 1832. There are still nooks and corners of 
this kind in England. Small as our country is, and 
meshed and netted as it is with railroads, there are still 
sleepy, old-fashioned market towns, with grass-grown 
streets, and with populations of from two to three thou- 
sand, where a stranger who dared to seek the suffrages 
of the-residents in a Parliamentary election would be 
dubbed a “*carpet-bagger.” In these places the pre- 
Reform Epoch feeling dies hard; but since the Reform 
Act of 1884, which took away the independent Parlia- 
mentary existence of these towns, and threw them into 
the county divisions, the survival of this feeling is only a 
matter of time. This last measure of reform, by which 
practically every householder has a vote, as was not the 
case before 1884, dwarfed the supposed importance of 
the towns, even in the immediately adjacent county, and 
when an old family borough like Woodstock was thrown 
into a division of a county, and its eight or nine hundred 
electors became merged in a new electoral division with 











traditions and its old prestige, and was no longer the 
controlling force in a Parliamentary election. 

As far as my experience of elections in America goes, 
and it has been my good fortune to go through the Presi- 
dential contests and the Congressional elections which 
are held at the same time, there is seldom any difficulty 
as regards lack of candidates in America. Usually 
these are more numerous than is convenient, and log- 
rolling and wire-pulling have to be resorted to in order 
to secure a nomination. We have wire-pulling and log- 
rolling; but they do not come in quite at the same place 
as they do in a Congressional election. Usually they 
occur outside the constituency—mostly at the party 
headquarters in London. There is seldom a super- 
abundance of local candidates for Parliamentary honors. 
In many constituencies it is impossible for both parties 
to tind local candidates, in which case they have to look 
abroad, and looking abroad generally means putting 
themselves into commuhication with the Liberal or the 
Tory whips at Westminster. A local candidate has 
some advantages over a stranger in the constituency; 
but these are not so numerous nor so important as might 
beimagined, and the candidature of a local man is, as far 
as the candidate himself is concerned, nearly always 
attended by some disadvantages. English people are 
very exacting from their Parliamentary representatives. 
They not only call upon him to pay his election expenses, 
to maintain his own local electoral machinery, and to 
pay all his expenses to and from London and in London 
during seven months of the year, but they also make 
serious calls upon his time and purse. Heis expected 
to subscribe to all the church fairs and the local charita- 
ble institutions, such as hospitals and dispensaries, to 
the funds of the Sunday-schools and the voluntary de- 
nominational elementary day-schools, and even to the 
funds of the local cricket and football clubs. When he 
is not in London he is called upon to preside at meetings 
of all kinds held within the limits of his constituency, 
In London also, many claims are made upon his purse 
and time, to which a Congressman at Washington is 
seldom subjected. He has, however, one important ad- 
vantage over the American Congressman. He has no 
share whatever in the bestowal of patronage, because 
ministers themselves have little or none to bestow, owing 
to the competitive system which holds good throughout 
our Civil Service. It is only a fairly wealthy man who 
can afiord to represent the constituency in which he 
lives; andas in England fortunes are made but slowly, a 
man is well on in life before he is in a position to seek to 
represent his native place in the House of Commons. 
When he does get there, he soon tires of the work; and 
then the constituency has to look around for another 
local candidate or to seek a candidate outside its own 
limits. 

At the headquarters of each political party in London, 
there is always a list of men who are willing to go down 
into the country to fight for seats for which no local can- 
didates are forthcoming. These lists are both arranged 
in the same manner. At the top are the names of men 
willing to be candidates who have established really good 
claims on their party, and the lists then taper down in 
the order of the candidates’ claims. For instance, when 
the active Conservative party managers in a constituen- 
cy representedin the existing Parliament by a Conserva- 
tive have to apply to headquarters for an outside candi- 
date, a man is sent down who has made for himself some 
good claim on the people at headquarters. Perhaps he 
was a member in a former Parliament; or perhaps he 
has fought three or four forlorn hopes, and spent a thou- 
sand or twelve hundred pounds in these enterprises; or, 
again, he may have contributed handsomely to the ex- 
checquer of the national organization. Whatever his 
services, he now gets his reward in being sent to an ad- 
mittedly Conservative constituency, where the likelihood 
of his election is almost beyond a doubt. If, on the other 
hand, the Conservatives in a constituency represented 
by a Radical, whose chances of re-election are excellent, 
send to headquarters for a candidate, a man will be dele- 
gated to them who has yet to win his spurs. He knows 
when he goes to the fight that he has no chance; but he 
makes it with all the earnestness possible under the cir- 
cumstances, and pays his share of the election bill un- 
grudgingly; for by so doing he will advance his place on 
the list at headquarters, and, after making several fights 
of this kind, his claim becomes stronger, and he will be as- 
signed to a constituéncy in the possession of his party, 
which will, no doubt, duly return him to Westminster. In 
the examples quoted only Conservatives have been named; 
but the same tactics are adopted by the Liberal organ- 
izersin London, and in both parties a ‘‘ carpet-bagger” 
has to win his spurs and to establish his claims in ex- 
actly the same way. 

From this point onward—from the time a candidate 
has been sent from headquarters to a constituency—the 
mode of procedure is not unlike that of a pastor who is a 
candidate for a vacant pulpit. He takes his letter of 
recommendation from London, goes down to the con- 
stituency, seeks out the chairman and the active mem- 
bers of the local election committee—as the candidate pas- 
tor calls upon the deacons or trustees—meets the com- 
mittee at dinner as the guest of the chairman, and ar- 
ranges to address the members of the party in general at 
amass meeting. Thisis duly called. The chairman of 





the candidate, the latter delivers a speech of an hour or 
an hour-and-a-half’s duration, in which he declares his 
general adhesion tothe party, and sets forth his opin- 
ions on the political questions current at the time. 
When the speech is at an end a resolution is proposed in 
favor of his nomination. If all has gone satisfactorily at 
the previous interviews with the Committee, this resolu- 
tion is invariably adopted and henceforward the ‘‘carpet- 
bagger” is the accepted candidate, and he forthwith 
commences his wooing of the constituency. If he car- 
ries the election, so much the better for him; as he is a 
‘* carpet-bagger,” all he will have to do while he is in 
Parliament is to keep in touch with the members of his 
local committee, pay his queta toward maintaining the 
local party organization, occasionally lay a foundation- 
stone or open a bazaar, and address his constituents at 
the close of each Parliamentary session. If he fails, he 
pays his hotel bills and the other expenses he has in- 
curred in wooing the electorate, packs his gripsack, and 
bids good-by to the constituency. It depends upon the 
local committee whether he will be given another trial; 
but the chances are that if before the next election a 
local candidate is not forthcoming, another ‘ carpet- 
bagger” will then be tried, and the defeated one, if he 
still persists in his Parliamentary aspirations, will have 
to seek his fortune elsewhere. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


INDIAN NOTES. 
“HASTY BAPTISMS.” 
BY GEO. F. PENTECOST, D.D. 








ONE of the serious difficulties, and at present burning 
questions in India, is that of Baptism. I mean, of 
course, in connection with the heathen-converts. On 
the one hand, there is a great lament on the part of 
missionaries that the Hindus—the higher and highest 
caste Hindus—even when there is reason to believe that 
they have received Christ in the heart—refuse to submit 
to baptism; that is, a great many of them do, who other- 
wise confess and profess Christ as Savior and Lord. On 
the other hand, there are not a few missionaries who are 
erying out bitterly against what they denounce as hasty 
baptisms, which are being administered to thousands of 
low-caste Hindus, especially by the American Baptist 
and Methodist missionaries; tho these so-called hasty 
baptisms are not confined in their administration to the 
American missionaries alone. Vast numbers are being 
baptized by the Church Missionary Society and United 
Presbyterian missionaries, and in some districts also by 
the Free Church and London Missionary Society mis- 
sionaries. Itis true, however, that the great majority 
of the multitudes of heathen who are now openly con- 
fessing Christ are to be found in connection with the 
several American missions at work in India. Whether 
it is because the American missionaries are more aggres- 
sive and direct in their methods or more careless of the 
quality of their converts is a question often debated. 
I am inclined to believe that it is owing to the more ag- 
gressive spirit and methods seen among our missionaries. 
I say this without meaning to suggest a reflection upon 
the zeal and consecration of the English and Scotch mis- 


sionaries, It is largely a question of training and theory. - 


The two theories upon which missions are conducted in 
India may he expressed in these two formulas: ‘ First 
convert the heathen, and afterward teach or educate 
him.” The other theory is: ‘‘ First educate the heathen, 
and then convert him.” This puts it sharply; but I be- 
lieve these two theories lie at the back of the methods of 
missionary work in India. I wish to call attention in 
order, to these two complaints: ‘“‘Too many baptisms,” 
‘*¢ Too few baptisms.” 

Too many baptisms.—By this it is not to be understood 


that anybody is complaining that there are too many’ 


conversions, but that there are too many hasty baptisms 
—that is, bsptism is administered in too many cases 
where there is not sufficient evidence of spiritual life— 
with the result that the churches are being crowded with 
baptized heathen instead of baptized believers. In re- 
spect to the heathen, almost all missionaries are agreed 
upon the principle of ‘believers’ baptism.” The con- 
servatives say that the thousands who are now being 
baptized are not converted, but are coming over to Chris- 
tianity from other considerations than those spiritual 
ones which should precede a confession of faith. They 
say that it is not possible that whole villages and com- 


munities should be converted en masse; that if they are - 


really converted or even moved by a genuine spiritual 


| impulse, they are still too ignorant to be baptized, and 


should be kept under instruction for months, if not years, 
in order that the genuineness of their faith may be 
proved—that knowledge may be added to their faith. 
In other words, that proved Christian character should 
be the qualification of church membership. It is alleged 
that in many cases there have been wholesale apostasies 
from among these hastily baptized thousands. Now 
what is the answer to these criticisms? 

First. That we have been preaching and testifying 
the Gospel in India, diligently, for half a century or 
more. That our mission schools have been enlightening 
the minds of the people in general. That the presence 
of the missionaries and the testimony of their godly lives, 
their unwearied benevolence, their practical godliness, 
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have been making steadily toward the conversion of the 
people. That the manifest effect of the Gospel upop 
such as have been converted in the way of righteousness, 
cleanliness, and general progress in everything that 
betters the life that now is and in the evident elevation 
of the moral life, has also done much toward convincing 
the people of the superiority of Christianity over Hindu- 
ism. That we have been praying day and night and 
asking the people to pray for an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, and that we ought not tobe surprised or unbeliev- 
ing now that we see this marvelous movement among 
the low-caste people, all over India, toward Christ and 
Christianity. That to refuse these people baptism, when 
they seek it with evident sincerity, would be to dishonor 
the Holy Spirit and contradict and deny the very Gospel 
we have preached. That the movement has been too 
spontaneous and general to be other than the work of 
the Spirit. For it must be borne in mind that while the 
vast majority of these thousands who are now being 
converted are in connection with the American Metho- 
dist Mission in the North and Northwest of India, and 
the American Baptist Mission in the South of India, the 
movement is not confined to these missions, but is clearly 
discernible in connection with the work of both the 
C. M. S., the L. M., and the Scotch F. C. Missions. 
I have already noted the criticism that many of these 
converts are influenced by purely worldly considerations; 
e. g., the native Christians are better fed, better clothed, 
better cared for in sickness, and in general are more 
prosperous than their Hindu fellow-villagers. But are 
not these things witnesses for Christ? Does it militate 
against the work of the Holy Ghost that heathens are in- 
fluenced toward Christ and Christianity by the improved 
temporal condition of the Christians? 
Second. In regard to the objection that these thousards 
are unfitted for baptism and church membership, in 
that they are not only ignorant of the great doctrines of 
the Gospel—or comparatively so—but they are still 
weighted down with an old heathen life and many prac- 
tices ~itterly inconsistent with Christian character. 
That in many cases they are mendacious, or at least, un- 
truthful, in some cases they are immoral; they are often 
very untrustworthy, being deceitful, and even downright 
dishonest. Well, let us grant that in some, even in 
many, cases this is true. What then? We have only to 
read the Epistles of Ephesians and Colossians to discover 
that all these grave faults were present with those two 
great churches, and merely characteristic more or less of 
all converts from heathenism; therefore the constant ex- 
hortation of the Apostle to ‘‘ put off the old man” and all 
his works, and to ‘‘ put on the new man” and all his vir- 
tues (Eph. 4; Col. 3). Is it not a mistake to expect that 
these poor heathen idolaters, who have inherited for a 
hundred generations all these evil tendencies, will, at a 
bound, clear themselves of them? Do we, who have had 
all the benefit of previous ethical training and the culture 
of Christian homes, find ourselves free from faults and 
blemishes, not to say grave and glaring sins, from the mo 
ment we confessed Christ and onward? Are there nosin- 
ners in our American and European Zion? That these thou- 
sands of new converts just emerging out of heathenism 
are to be carefully and diligently taught and trained in all 
Christian virtue goes without saying; but when they 
come to us declaring their belief in Christ and their de- 
sire to become his followers, that we should forbid them 
until they have developed Christian character and proved 
themselves to be Christians and not heathen by works 
of righteousness, is utterly contrary to the whole spirit 
and genius of the Gospel. Christ came into the world to 
call sinners and not the righteous to repentance. 
‘* The whole need not a physician but the sick.” I have 
not been idle or inattentive in the observation and study 
of the matter, and I am convinced that it would bea great 
mistake to refuse baptism to these thousands—low caste 
tho they be—who are pressing forward for baptism. It 
is said that we have not the teachers to train and take 
care of them. True, most true painfully true! Every 
mission station in India is shamefully undermanned. 
But may I venture to suggest in the emergency, whether 
it would not be wisdom and ina truer line of Gospel 
work to release some of the hundreds of missionaries 
now wholly devoted to the secular education of the 
heathen and set them to teaching and training these new 
converts. 
© Third. It is charged that hundreds, even thousands of 
these hastily baptized converts apostatize—go back to 
heathenism—and that this is the worst possible testimony 
to the heathen millions in India. Even granting this to 
be the case (I am sure it is vastly exaggerated in state- 
ment), are we to baptize no converts until we are abso- 
lutely sure that they will continue stedfast to the end? 
Have we no backsliders and apostates at home? Verily, 
there are shoals of them in all our home churches. Did 
the Apostles baptize no heathen except those who per- 
severed to the end? Do we not read that “‘ All Asia fell 
away”? Certainly, reasonable care should be taken; but 
if we are to baptize none until their ‘‘ calling and elec- 
tion” are made sure, then we must needs reorganize our 
methods, and cease to look to the Acts of the Apostles 
for instruction in missionary work. We can do none 
other or better in this respect than John the Baptist did. 
Preach the Gospel faithfully, and when men come to 
offer themselves for baptism tell them, as he told his con- 
verts, ‘‘I indeed baptize you. with water, unto repent- 





ance,but there cometh one mightier thanI: . . . he 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” 
Never was there a country or a field where the proper 
work of both the evangelist and the teacher is so much 
needed. ? 

In God’s name let the baptism go forward, but also, in 
God’s name, let the home churches see to it that these 
thousands who are pressing into the kingdom do not lack 
instruction and care for the want of teachers. In 
another batch of notes I willspeak of the difficulty of 
bringing the high-caste Hindu to baptism—the other side 
of the baptismal problem. 
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THE STORY OF A KENTUCKY FEUD. 








BY L. E. TUPPER. 


In 1887 one Nick Howard shot and killed Bob Turner 
in the Court House of Harlan County, in a quarrel overa 
game of cards. A few days later Will Turner, a brother 
‘of Bob, broke into Howard’s house in the night, and in 
the fight which ensued wasshot inthearm. He declared 
that he might have shot Howard through the cracks be- 
tween the logs of the house, but would not. He left for 
Texas, but came back at the end of a year and was shot 
from the loft of the Court House by Wilts Howard, 
cousin to Nick. Why he took up the quarrel is not 
known; but from that time on he and a man named 
Jennings were the leaders of the Howard faction in the 
feud. Nick Howard, who had been tried for murder and 
acquitted on the ground of self-defense, withdrew, and has 
lived peaceably in Harlan County ever since. So far as 
I can learn Wilts Howard and Jennings had an ambition 
to be ‘bad men,” after the pattern of Frank and Jesse 
James, whose life they had read, or heard read, and 
whom they desired to imitate. 

A short time after this a party of men in ambush shot 
into the house of the father of the Turner boys and killed 
aman named Bailey and wounded Boney Turner in the 
arm, There was a heavy fog, and it was never known 
for a certainty who fired these shots. Mr. Bailey had 
had nothing to do with the feud, and it is supposed that 
he was shot by mistake, tho some claim that he was shot 
because he had dared to comment upon the lawless acts 
of Howard and Jennings. 

Boney Turner started that day for Virginia, where he 
now lives, his brother accompanying him. The first 
night they stopped at the house of a Mr. Middleton, 
about eight miles from Harlan Court House. John 
Bailey,a brother of the Bailey who had been killed, 
started from home that same day to bury his brother, but 
was stopped by Mr. Middleton, and told that his brother 
was already buried. He also stayed all night at Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s house. He came out about daylight and was 
shot on the porch by Jennings and others from ambush. 
This time the assassins were recognized and pursued by 
the Turner boys and others, but managed to escape. 
Jennings and Howard then went to Missouri where they 
engaged in murder and robbery in emulation of the 
James brothers, Among other crimes they killed and 
robbed a deaf-mute. This crime was traced to them and 
they left the State and returned to Harlan County. 
Here they were joined by their friends and they resisted 
the officers sent to arrest them. They fortified them- 
selves in the mountains between Harlan County and Vir- 
ginia, and were able to defy all authority. Two of the 
sheriff’s posse were killed in an attack made upon the 
outlaws’ stronghold, After this there seemed to be less 
effort made to arrest these men; for they always went 
armed and on the defensive. About this time Howard 
‘*got hungry for blood,” as one of my informants said, 
and started out one Sunday morning with the avowed in- 
tention of killing George Turner, who had returned from 
Virginia. Turner had left home, and Howard, finding 
the direction he had taken, started after him on foot. 
Being overtaken by the pastor of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Church at Harlan Court House, Howard compelled 
him to dismount and taking his horse rode on until he 
overtook Turner when he shot him im the back, killiog 
him instantly. The pastor commented on Howard’s act, 
and the latter sent him word that he would kill him if 
he dared preach again. He did preach, however, sur- 
rounded by an armed guard of boys and men. 

At this time two men named Keywood incurred the 
wrath of the outlaws, and an attack was made upon them 
in which several men were killed. A son of one of the 
Keywoods went to the Court House for warrants and a 
posse was raised. The sheriff's posse consisted of forty 
men, while the outlaws had thirty. A battle was fought 
in which the outlaws were dispersed. Howard and Jen- 
nings left the country again and went to California. 
There they were arrested for robbing a stage. Jennings 
was brought back to Kentucky on a requisition and was 
tried for the murder of John Bailey and sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. Howard was taken to Missouri, 
and is now on trial for the murder of the deaf-mute. If 
he is not hanged for that he will be brought to Kentucky 
and tried for the murder of George Turner and others. 

There are many side issues to the feud that have re- 
sulted in blood, and the condition of the county with so 
much killing going on is such that a very little thing has 
frequently resulted in homicide. Quite recently a man 
might be seen plowing out his corn with pistols in his 
belt and a Winchester rifle strapped across his shoulders. 
He had killed a man, and while waiting his trial had to 





go armed to protect himself from the kindred of the man 
whom he shot. A little over a year ago Judge Lewis was 
shot and killed by his own son, and James Middleton was 
shot from ambush while on the way to testify in one of 
the homicide cases, 

In spite of all this the people are not ruffians, but are 
kind and hospitable to strangers, true to their friends, and 
in appearance as mild and peaceable as the inhabitants 
of any rural community in New England, The religious 
and educational standard of the county is very low, and 
comparatively little is being done for the people. A 
school and a church with earnest Christian workers 
would make a wonderful change in Harlan in a few 
years. The people are sick of bloodshed and are longing 
for better things. 


WILLIAMSBURG, KY. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER: 


BY KATE FOOTE, 








THE records of the House of Representatives show very 
little legislative work. The Chicago Convention wound 
up, or ran down, and adjourned on Friday, the 24th of 
June, and all that week the House did not have members 
enough for a corporal’s guard. They met and adjourned 
day after day, and on Saturday there were so few mem- 
bers in the cicy that the Sergeant at Arms was ordered to 
send telegrams to all the absentees, requiring their pres- 
ence on Monday. The history of the House for the first 
gession is nearly all written. They have traded much on 
their large majority so that several times they have been 
balked in transacting business by the cry of ‘‘ No quo- 
rum.” Then the pages had to run round, and with their 
cry of ‘‘ Roll call!” “ Roll call!” penetrating the depths of 
committee rooms and lobby and cloak rooms, roused out 
the members. They would filter slowly in until there 
were just enough to fulfill the legal requirement, then 
business would go on. But the members would again 
gradually saunter out, a few atatime, and lo, again 
there would be no quorum. One would suppose that as 
they belong to the logical sex they would see that it re- 
bounds on themselves; but their conduct has been such 
that it makes one doubt whether logic really has sex. 
They will have to stay so much the longer when they 
will want to be at home arranging for their November 
elections. For nearly ten days, the time preceding the 
Chicago Convention, while it was held, and for the rest of 
the week after it adjourned, the House lay on its oars. 

The members say they have passed a large number of 
Appropriation bills—they have of the kind I have de- 
scribed—too poor to do the work for which the bill is 
drawn, too much for the Senate to quite disregard, and 
upon the latter body falls the work of bringing them up 
to a decent point. 

Mr. Thomas L. Johnson, of Ohio, worked with Mr. 
Watterson on the tariff paragraph of the Democratic 
platform at Chicago,and they succeeded in getting it 
pure and simple free trade, as they desired. It makes 
the platform like the ex-Confederate Constitution by a 
curious resemblance. That extinct paper forbade, by 
the force of a Constitutional edict, all tariff except for 
revenue evough to carry on the Government. Mr. John- 
son is a new member in the House, young, capable, and 
full of the hopes and theories and plans of youth, backed 
by the great successhe has had in his own career as a 
business man. He invented the plan of putting Henry 
George and his Single Tax into the ‘‘ Congressional Re- 
cord,” and he has sent out several hundred thousand 
copies of Mr. George’s writings under his frank since 
then. He las a clerk and a secretary at that work alone. 
With the ardor of his nature he writes and works for his 
theories all the time, and at a meeting of the business 
men here in Washington he made a very bright address 
on his favorite topic. In thecourse of his address some- 
body remembered that Mr. Johnson himself owned one 
or two street railways, and was at the head of an iron 
foundry in Johnstown, Penn., and called out: ‘*‘ Why, 
you are a monopolist, Mr. Johnson, yourself. What do 
you mean by your free trade and your sinyle tax?” 

‘*Of course I am a monopolist, and I shall be as long 
as you let me,” replied Mr. Johnson, in cheery tones and 
utterly unabashed by the statement. His answer brought 
down the house; they could not help admiring his cool- 
ness; but all the same they did not approve of his single 
tax theory and would not vote a resolution in favor of it 
in that meeting. 

Mr. Johnson has a handsome house on K Street and a 
very beautiful wife, who is a charming example of our 
Southwestern woman. She has with her beauty, frank, 
cordial manners, a kind heart and a high-bred air, and 
it is a very fascinating combination. A Boston woman 
will be high-bred and gracious, and yet there will be, as 
a chemist would say, an atom iess of sweetness in the 
molecule that expresses her equivalent than in the 
woman from the Southwest who is on the same plane 
in society. 

The President has on his hands in addition to the cares 
of the coming elections, and the departure of Mrs. Harri- 
son for the Adirondacks, two important appoint- 
ments. By the death of Associate Justice Bradley 
there is a vacancy in the Supreme Court. People say 
that the choice lies between Secretary Tracy and At- 
torney-General Miller, the former a celebrated criminal 
lawyer while he was in Brooklyn, and now Secretary 
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of the Navy. He has been more than that in reality; 
he has been the President’s close friend in our foreign 
complications, when Chili blustered, and when Eng- 
land was arrogant in our disputes with Canada. Secre- 
tary Miller is an old friend and law partner of the 
President himself. There is a fine foreign mission wait- 
ing, that of Minister to Russia, from which Mr. Charles 
Emory Smith has just resigned, and, closer home, 
there is the office of Comptroller of the Currency, 
just vacated by Mr. Lacey. For the International 
Monetary Conference, made of great importance 
now since the paragraph in the Republican platform, 
five men have been suggested as eminently proper 
and suitable persons to represent us, Gen. Francis 
A. Walker, of Boston; Mr. H. W. Carrom, of New 
York; Mr. Jones, Senator from Nevada; Joseph Lambert, 
Trew, of Illinois; and Mr. Harris, Senator from Tennes- 
see. General Walker is well known for his writings 
upon economic questions, for his work as Superintendent 
of the Census in 1870 and 1880, and from the fact of his 
ability, as Professor in Yale College, in New Haven, and 
now as President of the Institute of Technology in Bos- 
ton, and from his having been a member of asimilar con- 
ference held abroad in 1874; Mr. Jones, of Nevada, 
would represent the solid silver; he has done it with 
his colleague, Mr. Stewart, for some time, and the 
other names are all very well known in the political 
world. : 

The work of Congress will be passing the Appropria- 
tion bills. One bill that has been agreed upon, and which 
will probably be passed without much trouble, has just 
been formulated by its committee, and it is interesting 
because it is unique. No Appropriation bill was ever 
quite like it. The Columbian Exposition asks five million 
dollars from the Government. This will be given in the 
shape of ten million silver half-dollars, to be recoined 
fron: old dollars returned to the Treasury as too worn to 
be used. They are to be made legal tender like any other 
half-dollar, but with a difference in the image and super- 
scription from the usual half-dollar that will tempt peo- 
ple to keep them as mementoes of the year 1892— 
four hundred years from the time America was 
discovered. The image will be a portrait head 
of Columbus, taken from the picture hanging in the 
Queen’s library at Madrid, and on the other side will be 
the Uniied States building of the Chicago Exposition: 
and there willbe a suitable motto. It is a pleasant little 
bit of sentiment, to do itin this way, and I am told— 
there is an underside to this‘oill as there is to all of them— 
that if Mr. Holman and others of his ilk, object to giving 
the five million, it will be whispered to them, ‘‘Go 
ahead, the Government will have the reputation of giv- 
ing five millions and she will really only give three.” 
And when the incredulous asks why, it will be further 
whispered to him: ‘“*The Government takes it in stock, 
you know; and if there is any premium, will receive it 
like any other creditor, don’t you see?” By coining the 
money as half-doliars, the Government will make the 
difference between standard silver and the alloy we put 
into our half-dollar; the half-dollar is alloyed more than 
the dollar, and the quarter even more than that, you 
know—but there is nothing mean about our Government; 
we shall not descend to quarters for the Columbus coin— 
half a dollar is the lowest. We might make more by 
coining quarters of dollars; but we will not; it is the 
people’s money. 

It is a pretty bit of sentiment to make the Columbus 
coin; and while we are looking at the under side of the 
bill | want to know what woman suggested the idea. If 
one could cross-question some of the members of the 
Committee in the House, Mr. Durborow, of Illinois, the 
chairman, or Mr. Cogswell, or Mr. Dolliver, or Mr. Reilly, 
of Pennsylvania, or Mr. Wheeler, of Alabama, we should 
be sure to find that somebody’s wife or daughter or 
cousin had thought of it, and gave the idea, promptly 
adopted by the men, and brought forward as if it were 
one of their own—such as are always occurring to bril- 
liant-minded legislators. 

Whenever the Canadian Government finds the United 
States inclined to resent being imposed upon it soothes 
its people by assuring them that the feeling is an “ elec- 
tion dodge.” That is considered to be asettlement of the 
question. The Province presumes upon the idea that 
some other man will be made President ere long, and his 
chief business will be not to approve of anything that 
his predecessor did or triedto do. This is the only reply 
it has made to the remonstrance of our Government 
about the continued discrimination in the tolls of Amer- 
ican ships along the water’s highways between us and 
Canada. It had probably seen the Democratic platform 
which has adopted the English word “ jingo,” and calls 
every objection our Government makes to having its 
no:e pulled as ** jingo-ish,” and so continues its unjust 
exactions upon our trade. This is also the favorite posi- 
tion of the Mugwump. Nevertheless, President Harrison 
senta message to theSenate the other day, showing the 
injustice of the Canadian Government, and Mr. Davis, 
Senator from Minnesota, has introducéd a resolution 
that we shall forbid theright of free passage hitherto 
given to all ships through the Saint Mary’s Fall Canal. 
The canal is around the falls, on the Michigan side, and 
makes the connecting link between the two great lakes, 
Superior and Huron. We have jurisdiction here, and it 

is a neat way of making it unpleasant for the vessels 








from Canada who want to make use of the canal in pass- 
ing from one lake to the other. 

The last ten days have been so hot that it has had the 
effect of sending many people out of the city who had 
intended to stay late. The fashionable part of the news- 
paper las been paragraphs announcing the departure of 
one family after another for London or Bar Harbor or 
Newport. The handsome houses on K Street have begun 
to be long lines of shut-up residences, the blinds shut, 
and at night a twinkling light in the basement the only 
sign that somebody is there to ward off burglars. 

Mrs. Harrison is slowly improving in health; but they 
are waiting for her to get well enough to endure the 
journey to the Adirondacks so as to have no mistake this 
time. She is having a long hill to climb, and must make 
it by slow stages. The President will not have much of 
a holiday if Congress sits far into August, and it may 
do so. The President is of all men in the world the one 
who is expected to be always at his post. A bank clerk 
has his vacation, so do the people in the Departments, 
by law; but the President gets his when he can or not at 
all. Yet there is no work so wearing as that of being 
President of this great Republic. 

The Arlington Hotel was last week the headquarters 
of the National Republican Committee. They were 
there to elect a chairman, who was to be Mr. Clarkson 
or—somebody else. It was hard to think of any one 
else doing Republican work in connection with Mr. Quay, 
Mr. Fassett and others, and Mr. Clarkson had several 
talks with the President on that pleasant southern 
portico of the White House that looks out over the lawns, 
through the trees to the Monument and the Potomac 
hills beyond. People were very curious to know whether 
he would be renominated. He was not, and by the ex- 
pressed request of the President. With him went the 
five or six men whose names I have just mentioned 
above. 

In looking at their successes as politicians, one cannot 
help noticing that Mr. Fassett was beaten as Governor 
for New York by Mr. Flower, that Mr. Quay has had 
much trouble with suits brought against him for under- 
handed dealing in Pennsylvania politics, and that he was 
defeated in his attempt to nominate Mr. Blaine, or some- 
body else not Mr. Harrison, at Minneapolis; and there 
are similar records with the others. Altogether it is not 
wonderful that the President is willing to try a new set 
of men, over whom hang no clouds of defeat or evildo- 
ing of any sort. Mr. Campbell, the new chairman, Mr. 
DeYoung, the vice chairman, Mr. Cornelius Bliss and 
Mr. Swords are men of whom we have heard before, but 
not in this line of business; and the country waits the re- 
sult with keen interest. 

For « last paragraph the news of the appointment of 
Mr. John W. Foster as Secretary of State comes in very 
well. The President could not have done better. Mr. 
Foster is well known to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT, 
for I have had occasion to speak of him many times. 
He has been in matters of State for many years, and 
during this last year he has had an especial education in 
the work by our reciprocity arrangements with amicably 
misled foreign powers. He is ready to go on with the 
work as no one else could be. 


Sine Arts. 
THE PICTURES AT THE CHAMPS DE MARS. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 











It always seems to me that there are great differences in 
the criticisms written on the work at the old Salon of the 
Champs Elysées and that exhibited at the new Salon of 
the Champs de Mars. In the latter case one searches in 
vain for those biting remarks, those cruel jests with which 
are sprinkled the articles on the first named Salon. After 
long and deep pondering I have come to the conclusion 
that this mildness is due, not to the superiority of the 
pictures shown, bet simply to the fact that the redoubtable 
critics are more physically comfortable while looking at 
them. Things at the new Salon areso arranged that one 
can traverse the galleries from end to end without being 
tired, and minutely examine every canvas without getting 
astiff neck. By a judicious arrangement of draperies too 
this year, the light is so managed that the pictures are 
well lighted and the eyes of the observer are well shaded. 
The board of directors must be really a most enterprising 
body, always on the outlook for possible improvements. 
They have now added certain supplementary attractions in 
the way of exhibits of pottery, bronze and other objets 
@art, such as exquisite pieces of furniture, cloisonnés, 
enamels, decorative plaques, and so forth, all of hich are 
in the vast corridors which surround the picture gal- 
leries. Some of these things, more especially the pottery, 
are wonderfully beautiful and would form an interesting 
exhibition by themselves; as it is it is extremely restful to 
strollaway from time to time and feast one’s eyes, filled 
with the hot glare of an impressionist picture perhaps, on 
their quiet colors. Some of the most beautiful ceramics I 
have ever seen come from the Golfe Juan, near Nice. And 
now for the pictures themselves. Some very good, some 


_very bad, but none meaningless. The great feature 


of the Champs de MarsI think is this, that every one has 
an ideal and that no one is content to go on the old academ- 
ical lines laid down so long ago. 

The most beautiful picture in the Exhibition, to my 
mind, is Lhermitte’s ‘‘ Friend of the Humble.” Religious 
subjects are not plentiful now, and are apt to be treated 
éither conventionally, or with an assumption of every-day 





realism which is shocking to many minds; but Lhermitte’s 
Christ, altho a very man and the friend of men, distills a 
certain subtle something from his presence which tells us 
he is God to the painter, and that the message he brings 
us is to be delivered through divine, not human lips. It 
is a very simple composition; the interior of a room, such 
a@ room as-we see by hundreds in any large city, a work- 
man’s home—sitting room, nursery, kitchen, all in one. At 
one side and one end of a table sit two men, an old man 
and a young man; standing between them is a woman, 
patient ong-suffering, overworked, of a type often met 
with among the wivesand mothers of the poor—a gentle, 
rather stupid, but wholly lovable face; a little child is 
pulling at her apron; the younger man is leaning forward, 
talking eagerly to the Master, who is seated opposite him, 
and this young man is, perhaps, the strongest and finest 
piece of painting in the picture; the modeling of his head 
and face, the eager, quick expression, the accuracy of atti- 
tude and gesture, the lighting of the whole figure, are 
perfectly marvelous. He is an absolute, living reality; we 
know him; we have heard him speak, perhaps, at some 
workman’s club or socialist gathering; for Lhermitte’s 
Christ is not the Christ of the schools. He is verily and 
indeed the great socialist and reformer, and he has gathered 
round him and chosen his followers from among those 
whose wrongs are hot and heavy within them. The Christ 
is a beautiful figure, beautifully conceived and beautifully 
executed. His eyes are turned to his eager disciple; he 
holds in his hand a piece of bread,as tho pausing in the 
act of blessing it. The picture is strongly and vigorously 
painted in the broad, bold manner so familiar to Lher- 
mitte’s admirers, yet all the details are carefully observed. 

Another picture, conceived in somewhat the same spirit, 
but executed in a totally different manner, is ‘‘ The De- 
scent from the Cross,” by Jean Béraud—readers of THE 1N- 
DEPENDENT will remember the same artist’s much-taiked 
about ‘* Magdalene ” of last year, which made uch a stir in 
the art world. ‘This year’s picture is less striking, but very 
interesting in idea and treatment; it is not on a large scale, 
being not more, if as much as three feet long; it belongs 
to what may, for want of a better name, be called the ‘* Re- 
ligious Socialistic School,” and shows a curious mingling 
of ancient and modern thought; the principal thing it 
teaches us, of course, being that Christ is still with us and 
the drama of the Gospel is forever being enacted in our 
midst. The Calvary in this case, instead of being on the 
barren hill outside Jerusalem, is on the summit of Mont- 
martre, the hill which dominates Paris, and which is of all 
spots the most intimately associated with the people; 
around it they gather in their closest herds, up it they 
stream in search of their scant pleasures, and on it some of 
their most desperate battles have been fought; on this 
Montmartre, then, Béraud has raised his cross, and he has 
chosen the figures in the group that surround it from the 
mass of every-day working men and women. Erect against 
the cross stands a priest, in ordinary curé’s dress; he holds 
one end of the winding-sheet; his face is stern and set, yet. 
one knows him to be a sympathetic, understanding pastor- 
toward his rough flock. But for the central figure of the 
dead Christ we might take the group for a representation 
of the gatherings to be seen daily in the city cemeteries—the 
mother, pale, wan and tear-stained in her new crape dra- 
peries, is of a frequently met-with type; the Magdalene, 
golden-haired and somewhat abject, is the Magdalene of the 
bridges and the boulevards; the men are rough-handed, 
hard-living ouvriers; one of them stands apart, and 
shakes his clinched fist menacingly at the city, the city of 
luxury and pleasure, which has cast out the Master and 
tramples on his children, and whose domes and spires and 
palaces are dimly visible through the gray mist. 

Béraud’s second picture, ‘‘ During the Angelus at Zer- 
matt,” tho clever in its way, is much less so than the ‘‘De- 
scent from the Cross.” It is evening, and in front of the 
well-known Swiss hotel sit various groups of tourists, the 
Frenchman with his red-ribboned buttonhole and smart 
wife, the Englishman with his blond daughters in sailor 
hats and his sturdy sons in knickerbockers, some pretty, 
laughing American girls, all gathered at the little tables, 
all intent upon their business or their pleasure, and utterly 
unheeding the call to prayer and thanksgiving for a day 
well spent, which is-ringing out from the little chapel on 
the mountain side. Only the rugged guides, with cap in 
hand and head reverently bent, follow the notes of the bell. 

Carolus Duran sends no less than ten pictures, all of 
them portraits. Many of them have been exhibited before, 
not of course at either Saloh, but at winter exhibitions. It 
would be impossible for the great Carolus to do anything 
weak or uninteresting; but that even he has degrees of 
excellence his work this year shows. The portrait of the 
great Alsatian painter, Henner, is perhaps one of the best 
of the ten, but subject counts for something; a remark 
applicable also to the “ Trio of Friends.”’ 

Of the sixteen pictures sent by Alfred Stevens (who in 
spite of his misleading name is a thorough Frenchman) 
not one is of recent execution. This I think rather aggra- 
vating. If we are to have retrospective exhibitions let us 
have them, by all means; but why, in what is supposed to 
be a show of pictures painted within the year, give us 
works done long ago? It is impossible in this way to judge 
of the progress, or the contrary, of an artist; whether his 
present or past manner be preferable. 

Cazin is distinctly disappointing; for his two principal 
pictures he has chosen subjects from La Fontaine. Now if 
there is an aggravating and abominable thing it is a 


painted fable; and it is especially aggravating when the - 


painter is a man of great talent and one of one’s most 
special and cherished admirations. Who, with the recollec- 
tion of “* Hagar and Ishmael,” in their heart, wants to see 
“The Bear and the Gardener,” or ‘‘The House of 
Socrates”? In the latter the sage is represented standing 
outside a horribly modern and extremely ugly cottage, 
with a red roof. Such a cottage as one might find for 
twenty pounds a year in a remote suburb of London, but 
certainly not in ancient Greece. 

There are nine pictures by Billotte, all of them of moder- 
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ate size,and all of them charming. No one, lam sure’ 
would grumble if he sent nineteen, or even ninety; for no 
onecould tire of his graceful lines and soft gray color, which 
is somehow suggestive of Daubigny, despite the difference 
of composition. Billotte is seen to his best advantage in 
subjects taken from the banlieu of Paris, bits of the forti- 
fications, or the exterior boulevards where the grass is 
short and never very green, and the tap tap of the drum 
is heard all day long, but which, nevertheless, forms a 
picturesqueness all theirown. His ‘‘ Abandoned Quarry at 
Soisy””’ and “Lime Kiln at Soisy,’’ are among the best 
things he has ever done. 

Of nude studies there are not many; perhaps the best of 
them is the ‘‘ Venus and Love,’ by Gervex, which, tho 
academic and sometimes tiresome in pose, is a very beauti- 
ful piece of flesh painting. He sends eleven other canvases, 
mostly portraits. ; 

American artists are well represented. Alexander 
Harrison sends a magnificent ‘‘ Wave” better in many 
respects than the celebrated ‘‘ Wave’’ of some years ago on 
which he won his first medal: this, by the by, has a more 
complicated title, it is called, ‘After a Tempest—on the 
American Coast,” and is'simply a study of sea and sky; 
blue sky and blue waves, blue as only the waves of the 
Atlantic can be, one behind the other they come tum- 
bling in breaking their white crests, and all filled 
with a splendid sense of crispness and of motion. And 
then the color of the thing! The depth and the clear- 
ness, and the absolute truth of the great shifting masses. 
It ought to be brought and hung in the heart of some 
stuffy city, where hot and weary workers could gaze on it 
and go away refreshed, as tho they had dipped their bodies 
in the cool water and filled their lungs with the fine salt 
air. Mr. Harrison’s second large picture, ‘‘ Bathers,’’ will, 
I fear, be taken exception to by many in America and Eng- 
land, in one of which countries it will probably find a 
home. People are not fond of undraped figures, except of 
the most frigid and classical type. Personally, I think his 
girls frisking about on the shore and playing knee-deep in 
the water are delightful—full of innocence and harmless 
merriment; were they not so unmistakably modern, they 
might be taken for Nausicaa and her maidens. Two of the 
girls are seated in the foreground, their backs toward us, 
their heads leaning against each other; they are watching, 
in an amusedly interesting manner, the gambols of the 
rest of their comrades, who are playing about in the water. 
The tone of the whole picture is fresh and pure. 

A little bit of a thing by the same artist, ‘‘ Urchins,”’ 
shows some boys on their way to bathe; they are partially 
undressed, and are divesting themselves of their scant re- 
maining garments as they run along the sands. The back 
of one boy is a wonderful bit of painting, the luminous 
quality of flesh seen in open air. 

The portrait of Carmencita, by John Sargent, is decidedly 
clever—as all Mr. Sargent’s work must be; but it is also 
decidedly-unpleasant. He shows us the celebrated danseuse 
standing, full length, clothed in yellow satin and black 
lace; the face, which wears a most unattractive grin, is 
cadaverous and hard, and the whole thing is coarsely and 
roughly brushed, and crude in effect. 

If it is true that one never tires of a good thing, I suppose 
we should greet Mr. Whistler’s exhibits with joy; but 
really, we have so often seen those nocturnes and har- 
monies, that they lack novelty. They are very charming; 
but they have all of them been to so many exhibitions and 
have been so exhaustively criticised, that there is positive- 
ly nothing new to say about them. 

Miss Lucy Lee Robins’s ‘At her Toilette” is the most 
ambitious thing that lady has done as yet. An undraped 
figure seated at a dressing table, arranging her hair; by 
reason of the mirror we have a front and back view of the 
young person, and Miss Lee Robins set herself a very diffi- 
cult task when she undertook to grapple with all the con- 
flicting lights and values comprised in such an arrange- 
ment. The picture shows most hard and conscientious 
work, and there are excellent qualities in it; something 
just a little queer about one of the shoulders, however. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Nourse, of, Cincinnati, sends three can- 
vases, all of which show talent and careful study. Of the 
three, number 777, “ Etude’ is perhaps the best. Among 
the pastels which are unusually good are three by Julius 
Rolshoven, one of which, the portrait of Madame Jane 
Hading, the actress, is wonderfully clever. It is extraor- 
dinary how popular this branch of art is becoming, espe- 
cially for portraits. Whereas a few years ago it was con- 
sidered somewhat frivolous and trifling, it is now accepted 
as seriously as oils. American artists, in particular, seem 
to have a great facility for it, and obtain effects which are 
wonderful. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 








Sanitary. 


CONVENTIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS AS RE- 
LATED TO HYGIENE. 


CONVENTIONS and associations cannot be claimed as a 
product of modern civilization—for no doubt there were in- 
telligent mass meetings and discussions far back in the 
ages; but the tendency of those in similar callings to meet 
and express their views, either in elaborate papers or in 
careful conference, has been especially promoted in the 
present age. Most of the sciences have become far more 
definite, and have divided and subdivided into natural sec- 
tions. While some of these are wholly devoted to the par- 
‘ticular subject in hand, it is interesting for the technical 
student in any one department to note how much bearing 
on his own specialty can be found in the reports of various 
organizations quite different from each other. 

Thus, the student of hygiene is well repaid in gleaning 
from the reports of science associations, of medical associa- 
tions of various form and degree, of social science associa- 

tions, conferences of charity and correction, engineer asso- 








ciations of various grades, societies of architects, house 
builders and plumbers, from chemists and biologists—in 
fact, from dozens of callings which now have associations 
of theirown. Many of these have come to have sections 
devoted especially to sanitary matters. Social science 
associations have their special departments; the Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, just met at Denver, has many 
papers of great value bearing on public health questions; 
the Congress of Physicians, recently met at Washington, 
has given unusual attention to questions of etiology, and 
new views are quite apparent as to changes which take 
place in some forms of bacterial life. 

We desire to notice especially the address of Dr. J. Ber- 
rian Lindsley, of Nashville, Tenn., on ‘ State Medicine,’ 
as recently given at the meeting of the American Medical 
Association in Detroit. Dr. Lindsley has nearly reacked 
his three score years and ten, and having been early inter- 
ested in this subject, had no difficulty in giving a rapid 
résumé. He relates that, when a student in Philadelphia, 
in 1843, he found at a second-hand bookstore a volume 
which arrested hisattention. It was “ An Inquiry into the 
Sanitary Condition of the Laboring Population of Great 
Britain.” He says: 

“I purchased the book and devoured the contents, and perhaps 
no other volume has so influenced the thoughts, studies and pur- 
suits of a long life as has that uninviting government document; 
for the ‘report’ which it contained was the work of a master mind 
after mature investigation. Edwin Chadwick, the young and ob- 
scure secretary of the ‘commission’ in that ‘ report,’ made a mark 
upon the civilization not only of the British Isles, and of the wide- 
expanded British dominions, but upon the entire world. The re- 
port is dated London, May, 1842.” 

It is true that some interest had been excited before this, 
and that Dr. William Parr had already started on his 
grand work on the ‘‘Registry and Study of Vital Statistics”; 
but this was the first organized attempt on the part of 
Parliament to study a great political and social question 
from a sanitary standpoint. It began as a problem for the 
poor. Altho the word ‘altruism’ had not yet come int» 
use, it was the grand outreaching of a noble and broad- 
minded man after one of the greatest reforms and studies 
of the age. It marked the beginning of an epoch 
in America as well as in England. It was in 1850 
that Lemuel Shattuck, of Boston, under similar 
authority from the Legislature of Massachusetts, issued 
the ‘‘ Report of the Sanitary Commission.”’ It was founded 
chiefly on the work of Edwin Chadwick and was largely 
made up of abstracts from his report. In 1853 New Orleans 
was ravaged by yellow fever. There too a Sanitary Com- 
mission was appointed and Dr. Edward H. Barton, one. of 
its most distinguished physicians, made a valuable report. 
Crude as were some of its views as to the causes of disease 
it nevertheless drew large public attention to the essential 
need of organized sanitary administration in cities. The 
War of the Rebellion and the Sanitary Commission greatly 
emphasized and illustrated what sanitary science and art 
could do for the public health. Among other things it fired 
the zeal of Dr. Elisha Harris and Prof. Stephen Smith, who 
were the real authors of the movement of the Citizens’ 
Association in New Yorkin 1865, Thereport of this Council 
of Hygiene not only stated principles, but gave accurate 
results of the sanitary inspection of thecity, and roused the 
attention of the municipality as no American report had 
ever done. In 1872, promoted by some of the same sanitary 
pioneers, the American Public Health Association began 
its work. While gathering together the knowledge that 
had been acquired in this country and in Europe it enlisted 
the attention of various cities and States, revived the 
discussions of the Quarantine Conventions held before the 
War and entered upon its magnificent work of extending 
a knowledge of scientific and practical hygiene among 
professional men and the public. After a rapid recapitula- 
tion of various governmental movements the care of the 
public health, such as the National Board of Health, the 
Marine Hospital Service, the Geological and Weather 
Reports, the Vital Statistic Department of the Census and 
various authorized national reports on Asiatic cholera, 
yellow fever, etc., Dr. Lindsley proceeded to argue that the 
time had come for a department of public health. Said 
he: 

“If adepartment of public health were now created, with its 
head holding a seat in the President’s Cabinet, it could be at 
once furnished with an ample number Of bureaus to give it a 
high place in the public esteem, and to keep that head fully 
as busy as any of its colleagues. The United States Marine 
Hospital Service, expanded as it ought to be, would furnish at 
least three bureaus with a number of drawers each. Namely, 
those of Marine Quarantine, the Marine Hospital and Scien- 
tific Researches. The Coast Survey, the Geological Survey, the 
Medical Library and Museum with the Museum of Hygiene 
would constitute also ample bureaus for first-class commis- 
sioners, while the Bureau of Vital Statistics would soon become 
almost a department of itself. 

“Let it be well understood that the elimination of all these 
offices from the departments, now looking after them in order 
to make up a great department of public health, can take place 
with no injury, but rather a relief to the present secretaries. 
The overburdened Treasury Department can readily spare the 
United State Marine Hospital and Coast Survey. So cun that 
of the Interior, the Census Office and the Geological Survey. 
War has ample scope and verge enough without the Medical 
Library, as has the Navy without the Museum of Hygiene.” 

We feel sure that he made out a casein favor of such a 
department and thus nobly seconded effurts already made 
in this direction. It is so much the people’s cause, so much 
the cause of the artisan and laborer of every degree and has 
so much to do with the welfare and contentment of the 
masses, that our Government sbould at once give organ- 
ized form to the sanitary oversight of this greatest inter- 
est of the Republic. After all, the social and wholesome 
condition of the people is the first great inquiry of the 


statesman, since the people constitute the greatest ma- 
terial resource. 








JOHN HABBERTON says that when, twenty years ago, 
he began to paddle a canoe there were not twenty canoeists. 
Now there are twenty thousand of them. 





Science. 


AN interesting scientific novelty is dyed flowers. 
The ends of the stems of fresh-cut flowers are immersed in 
solutions of various aniline dyes. In an hour or two, the 
coloring matter passes into the veins of the flowers, even 
producing most beautiful effects. Among the flowers par- 
ticularly susceptible to this treatment are tulips, hyacinths, 
pinks, jonquils and similar flowers. It is interesting to 
note that the pistils of the flowers are more deeply colored 
than the other portions of the flower, while the different 
parts of some flowers take up the colors in very different 
amounts. When the colors are mixed in solutions, striking 
results are sometimes produced, as parts of the flower will 
apparently have a greater attraction for one color than 
another. The absorption of the colors is interesting from 
a scientific standpoint, as it indicates to some extent the 
circulation of the natural juices. Some of the aniline 
colors are much more efficacious than others in this treat- 
ment. It is curious to note that the flower of the Eucharis 
and Amazonia does not take any color under this treat- 
ment, while its style absorbs a large amount of the dye. 





....A paper in the “ Proceedings of the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences of Philadelphia,” on the nature of annual 
plants, shows that there is no constitutional differences 


between annual and perennial plants, and the question — 


between the two classes is wholly one of nutrition. The 
excessive seed bearing in an annual is exhaustive, and the 
plant dies. If annual plants are prevented from flower- 
ing, they live an indefinite number of years. On the 
other hand perennials are in a sense annuals. They 
send out new buds instead of new seeds, and then older 
portions die. The potato is used in illustration. Every 
part of the potato dies annually, the tubers newly pro- 
duced alone continue the plant. 


.--.- Recent experiments by Mr. Kunz prove that the dia- 
mond emits light when rubbed on wood, cloth or metal. 
The fact that it becomes luminous by rubbing on metal 
shows that the phenomenon is not electric. As imitation 
diamonds and other hard stones do not exhibit this phe- 
nomenon, the property will be valuable as an easy test of 
the genuineness of the diamond. 


....-Moissan, who succeeded in isolating fluorine, has 
continued his researches, and finds that the density of the 
gas compared to air is 1.26. Fluorine has a greenish-yellow 
color, which is paler and yellower than chlorine. It gives 
thirteen bright lines in the red portion of the spectrum. 
At 95°C. no signs of liquefaction were shown under norma) 
pressure, 


....Moiasan finds that the substance hitherto regarded 
as amorphous boron and which is formed when boric 
acid is treated with sodium or potassium, and the resulting 
compound treated with water and hydrochloric acid, is 
composed of boron, sodium, boride, iron boride, boron 
hydride, and hydrated boric acid. 


....Dymond has recently succeeded in extracting from 
lettuce an alkaloid which closely resembles belladonna in 
appearance, taste and smell, but which, in a dose of five 
grains, is without injurious effects. The alkaloid corre- 
sponds in formula closely to hyoscyamine. 


...A new application of electricity consists in determin- 
ing by the conductivity of milk the presence of adulter- 
ation. 








School and College. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY graduated its 250th and largest 
class on Wednesday of last week. The time-honored ob- 
servances of the day were carried out with the same spirit 
as in years past. Early in the morning the Overseers met 
and conferred degrees, and at ten o’clock the President 
received the invited guests in Massachusetts Hall. Follow- 
ing thiscame the exercises in Sanders Theater, the meeting 
of the Alumni Association, and then the dinner in Memo- 
rial Hall closed the day’s observances. The Board of Over- 
seers conferred the degree of LL.D. upon Charles Allan, 
Richard M. Hunt and Eben C. Sprague; that of D.D. on 
Joseph Osgood, and that of A.M. on Sylvester R. Koehler, 
Thomas J. Kiernan, Michael Anagnos and Edward S 
Morse. President Eliot; presented diplomas as follows: 
Bachelor of Arts, 271; Bachelor of Science, 2; Bachelor of 
Agricultural Science, 1; Doctor of Veterinary Medicine, 6; 
Doctor of Dental Medicine, 14; Doctor of Medicine, 85; 
Doctor of Medicine and Master of Arts, 9; Bachelor of 
Theology, 5; Bachelor of Theology and Master of Arts, 3; 
Bachelor of Laws, 46; Bachelor of Laws and Master of 
Arts, 9; Master of Arts, 77; Doctor of Science, 1; Doctor 
of Physiology and Master of Arts, 5. At the meeting of 
the Alumni Association Horace Davis, of San Francisco, 
was elected President. At the annual dinner President 
Eliot said the year had been remarkable for the great in- 
crease in the number of students. The amount-of gifts 
and bequests actually paid in had been somewhat over half 
a million dollars. This year steps forward had been 
taken in the direction in which the university has been 
looking ever since it graduated its first class in raising re- 
quirements in the medical course, admission to the Law 
School, and the establishment of school examinations by 
college men under the direction of the School Examination 
Board of Harvard University. They were now on the way 
to the complete organization of the university in the true 
sense; a true universal basis is a large body of strong, 
well-organized secondary schools. Just sucha university 
we have never had in America, “I think we may 
say,” said he, ‘‘thatin ten yearsfrom now we may rea- 
sonably expect to have a university fully organized in all 
its grades. — 


....The 192d commencement at Yale University took place 
June 29th, in Center Church. The Latin salutatory ora- 
tion was pronounced by Bernard Melzar Allen, of Walpole, 
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Mass. Following this was an oration by Charles A. Schu- 
maker, of Parish, N. Y.,on ‘‘ Richard the Lion-Heart in 
History and Romance.” James W. D. Ingersoll, of Ma- 
rengo, Il., then delivered the valedictory address. Presi- 
dent Dwight spoke a few words to the class, referring to 
their future life, and then distributed the diplomas, con- 
ferring the degree of B.A. upon 176 men. These honor- 
ary degrees were conferred: D.D.: The Rev. Charles M. 
Tyler, ’55, of Cornell University. LL.D.. Prof. Theodore 
W.Dwight, late of Columbia College Law School; Sir Donald 
A. Smith, Chancellor of McGill University, Montreal; the 
Rev. Dr. Charles H. Hall. 42, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Prof. 
Thomas R. Lounsbury, ’59; the Rev. C. F. P. Bancroft, 
principal of Phillips Academy, Andover. Litt. D.: Wil- 
liam L. Kingsley, 483, New Haven. In all, 421 degrees in 
course were conferred as follows: A.B., 176; A.M., 8; Ph.B., 
102; Ph.D., 15; D.D.B., 37; M.D., 22; LL.B., 48; LL.M., 
1; S.I.M., 1; 8.M.M.,1. The annual meeting and din- 
ner of the Yale Alumni Association closed the day’s ex- 
ercises. The hall was crowded. President Dwight spoke of 
the death of ex-President Porter and Dr.T.W. Dwight, and 
announced the election of Judge Howland as trustee, to suc- 
ceed Mr. William Walter Phelps, who refused a re-election. 
President Dwight reviewed the progress of the university, 
and noted the following subscriptions: By the class of ’%5, 
$1,000 for the Law School building; for the Divinity School, 
by Mrs. Washburn, of Guilford, $25,000, and by Mr. Fogg. 
of the same place, $40,000; by Mrs. Oliver S. Winchester, of 
New Haven, for the new building of the Scientific School, 
$100,000; for the same purpose, $10,000 from Mrs. Henry W. 
Farnam, and $5,000 from William Walter Phelps. He also 
announced that the corporation had voted to name the 
new building endowed by Mrs. Winchester, Winchester 
Hail, in memory of ex-Governor Winchester. The total 
gifts of Yale for.the year amount to about $600,000. 


.... The graduating exercises of Dartmouth College took 
piace June 30th in the college church, Hanover, N. H. 
The line of march started from the old chapel, headed by 
Governor Tuttle and President Bartlett. followed by the 
seniors 1n caps and gowns under the lead of Marshal Price 
and the alumni. The degree of Bachelor of Arts was con 
ferred upon fifty-four graduates and that of Bachelor of 
Science upon eleven graduates of the Chandler Scientific 
School. The following bonorary degrees have been con- 
ferred: LL.D.: Horace Russel, ’65, New York; Nathan S. 

incoln, 50, Washington, D.C. D.D.: George A. Gates, 
73, Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. Ph.D.: Ira G. Hoitt, ’60, 
San Francisco, Cal. At an adjourned alumni meeting, 
after a spirited discussion of the question as to the number 
of vacancies to be certified to in the Board of Trustees 
and to be filled at this time by the alumni, a modified res- 
olution was unanimously passed, that the understanding 
of last year be observed and that two vacancies be certified 
to the alumni. It was also. voted that the executive com- 
mittee consider the expediency of adopting the plan fol- 
lowed by Harvard, Yale and other colleges in nominations 
of candidates for alumni trustees. A resolution was 
adopted expressing high appreciation of the conspicuous 
ability that has characterized the administration of Pres- 
ident Bartlett, and congratulating him and the college 
upon the prosperous condition of the institution, whose 
management he now relinguishes. For the few who voted 
against the resolution Speaker Barrett explained that it 
was not on account of any personal hostility to President 
Bartlett that they took that position, but because of their 
disapproval in some respects of the management of the col- 
lege. John K. Lord, Professor of Latin has been chosen 
temporary President. 


...-There were eighty graduates at Amherst June 29th, 
the first commencement following President Gates’s inau- 
guration a year ago. Announcement was made that 
ground had been broken for the construction of chemical 
and physical laboratories, to cost $100,000. A unique fel- 
lowship was given by the late Rufus B. Kellogg, of the 
class of 58, which will provide an annual income of about 
$1,800. The holder of this fellowship is to be chosen from 
the graduating class, or one of the six preceding classes, 
and is to be the man regarded by the faculty as the best 
equipped for study andinvestigation. He is to spend three 
years in a foreign university, and will then return to this 
country and devote one term each year for four years to 
lecturing at Amherst College, the remainder of the time to 
be devoted tostudy. It will be seen that the fellowship 
runs seven years, and is the most generously endowed fel- 
owship in connéction with any institution in the United 
States, and ought to attract the best men to compete for it. 


Its holder will be in preparation for a professorship. An- | 


nouncement was also made that Prof. R. S. Sterrett, of the 
University of Texas, had been appointed professor of Greek, 
and Prof. J. B. Clark, of Smith College, professor of Politi- 
eal Economy. Dr. Parkhurst, of this city, was elected 
trustee by the vote ofthe alumni. The degree of D.D. was 
given to William H. Cobb, of Boston; Washington Choate, 
Secretary of the Home Missionary Society; and C. H. 
Daniels, District Secretary of the American Board; the de- 
gree of LL D. was given to William W. Goodrich, of New 
York; and that of Ph.D. to Prof. Harvey Porter, of the 
Syrian Protestant College in Beirft. 


....At the commencement of the University of Denver, 
there were thirteen graduates from the Medical College, 
four trom the College of Dentistry, and three from the 
College of Liberal Arts. The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon the Rev. Robert McIntyre, of 
Denver. Tke corner-stone of the new Iliff School of Theology 
was laid. The School of Theology will open in September 
with a strong facuity. The annual report of Chancellor 
McDowell showed seven hundred students in attendance 
during the past year, and two new departments organized 
to begin work with the new year, the School of Law und 
the School o: Theology. The University of Denver has 
now the full number of schools requisite to a complete 

niversity. Many Eastern students are taking advantage 
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plete college and professional studies here. The Colorado 
Conference has undertaken the endowment of a Professor- 
ship in the university, to be named in honor of the first 
Chancellor, Dr. David Moore. About $20,000 has already 
been pledged to this amount. 


....The exercises of the sixty-sixth commencement of 
Adelbert College, of Western Reserve University, began 
with the preaching of the baccalaureate by President 
Thwing, Sunday evening, June 19th, and closed 
with the reception by President and Mrs. Thwing, June 
22d. The trustees resolved to raise immediately 
$150,000, of which $50,000 should be to endow a chair 
of Greek to bear the name of Nathan Perkins Seymour; 
$50,000, to erect a scientific building, and $50,000 to increase 
the endowment of the library. A recent enumeration of 
the books of the library shows about 40,000 volumes on the 
shelves. Besides the degrees conferred upon the members 
of the graduating class, the degree of M.A. was conferred 
upon Emerson O, Stevens and Charles Hickok; the degree 
of D.D., upon A. D. McGiffert, and that of LL.D. upon 
Henry Adams, the historian. 


.-.-Syracuse University graduated a large class of sen- 
iors last week. Degrees were awarded to the graduates as 
follows: Bachelor of Arts, 31; Bachelor of Philosophy, 14; 
Bachelor of Science, 9; Bachelor of Architecture, 5; Bach- 
elor of Music, 8; Bachelor of Painting, 7. Chancellor Sims 
announced the following honorary degrees: Litt. D.: Mrs. 
Esther B. Steele; the Rev. J. B. Kenyon, of Oswego. D.D.: 
QO. H. McAnulty, C. W. Winchester and C. S. Wing. Mus. 
D.: Prof. Percy Goetschius. Chancellor Sims reports the 
resources of the University at $1,786,000, with liabilities for 
$77,600. John Hedeaeus, Ph.D., was made full Professor 
of Modern Languages. The trustees have decided to es- 
tablish the Chair of Political Economy as a full professor- 
ship, and a committee was appointed to nominate a pro- 
fessor. 


.... Lafayette College graduated a class of thirty-seven 
last week, at Easton, Penn. The new president, Dr. Ethel- 
bert D. Warfield, reported having raised $100,000 for La- 
fayette, and that he was assured of still other contributions. 
He had received several thousand dollars for current ex- 
penses not included in this amount. Friends of the college 
had established new prizes. Lafayette has received in the 
last year $210,000, includiog the Fayerweather bequest. 
The following honorary degrees were conferred: M.A.: 
John P. Elking, of Indiana; M.S.: Charles B. Adamson, 
7%, Philadelphia. D.D.: The Rev. Francis McAllister. 
Elizabeth, N. J.; the Rev. Samuel A. Martin, ’77, professor 
in Lincoln University; and the Rev. John Balcom Shaw, 
New York. 


....The twenty-sixth annual commencement of Tabor 
College, Iowa, occurred June 22d, closing a very successful 
year. Several large gifts have been received recently, and 
work in all departments is in good condition with bright 
prospects for next year. The Rev. George D. Herron, of 
Burlington, preached the baccalaureate sermon and deliv- 
ered the address before the Christian Endeavor Societies, 
and the Rev. L. L. West, of Winona, Minn., delivered the 
address befure the Alumni Association. The trustees con- 
ferred the degree of D.D. on Mr. Herron and Mr. West. A 
good class was graduated. .The Rev. R. C. Hughes was 
inaugurated as Vice President and Professor of Mental 
aud Moral Science. 


.... Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., graduated 
last week a class of sixty-one members. At the college 
meeting the report of the annual examining committee 
was read by Prof. Joseph Tyler, of Boston University. It 
expressed satisfaction with the progress of the last ten 
years, advised against the re-establishment of professional 
schools for the present, urged a symmetrical development 
of the curriculum, recommended that $250,000 be immedi- 
ate:y added to the general endowment, and the establish- 
ment of more fellowships for study in Europe; approved of 
participation in collegiate athletics, and thought a large 
share of the recent progress was due to athletics. 


.... The commencement exercises at Bates College, Lew- 
iston, Me., were held June 30th. The salutatory was by 
Annie Viola Evans, of Lewiston, and the valedictory by 
Roscoe Addison Small, of Lewiston. ‘The degree of B.A. 
was conferred upon twenty members of the graduating 
class, including threeladies. The degree of A.M. in course 
was conferred upon twelve members of the class of ’89. 
The following honorary degrees were conferred: LL.D.: 
James H. Baker, ’73, President Colorado University, 
Boulder, Col. D.D.: The Rev. Clarma A. Richford, ’73 
editor of the Morning Star; the Rev. W. F. Baldwin, ’73, 
Orange, N. J. 


....The graduating class at Mt. Holyoke College this 
year numbered thirty-nine. The orator of commencement 
day was Dr. Henry Storrs, of Orange, N. J., who spoke on 
the fitting of college students for leaders in public affairs. 
President Gates, of Amherst, and Dr. Judson Smith were 
elected to the board of trustees; also from the alumne, 
Miss Sarah Eastman, of Wellesley, for three years; Mrs. 
Burnham, of Springfield, two years; and Miss Charlotte 
Morril, of Brooklyn, one year. President Mead sailed for 
_Europe June 29th. Miss Hooker, professor of botany, takes 
a party of twelve through Northern Europe. 


....The eightieth annual commencement exercises of 
Hamilton College, at Clinton, N. Y., were held in the 
Stone Church June 30th. Of the thirty-nine members of 
the graduating class, but fifteen appeared with orations, 
the privilege of speaking being optional. The class of ’92 
is the largest that has been graduated from this institution 
in a number of years. Its general scholarship is unusually 
high, ten members having obtained astanding above 98 per 
cent. and twenty-one being ranked above 83 per cent. 


-++-1t has been announced at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania that the first three fellowships in the graduate de- 
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of the perfection of the Colorado climate to pursue and com- partment for women have been awarded to Miss Alice M. 


Arkinson, a graduate of Swarthmore and Cornell; Mrs. 
Laura Cross, of Louisville, Ky.,a graduate of Hampton 
College; and Miss Emily Ray Gregory, a gradua\e of 
Wellesley College. Five more fellowships are to be award- 
ed, each entitling the holder to two years’ instruction, 
board, and tuition free. 


.-.-The tenth commencement of Yankton College oc- 
curred June 22d. ‘here were four graduates, two receiving 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and two that of Bachelor of 
Science. The degree of D.D. was conferred on the Rev. Dan 
F. Bradley, of Grand Rapids, Mich. Prof. W.S. Axtell, of 
Beloit College, has accepted the professorship of mathe- 
matics and physics at Yankton. Prof. Stephen Emery, of 
Newton Center,-Mass., has been made principal of the Pre- 
paratory department. 


.-.-At the graduation exercises at Colby University, 
Waterville, Me., last week, the following were the speak- 
ers: G. P. Fall, Albion; G. A. Andrews, Saco;.A. G. Hurd, 
Westminster, Mass.; H. L. Pierce, West Boylston, Mass.; 
D. F. Knight, West Boylston, Mass.; W. Lowell Bonney, 
Turner; W. N. Donovan, South Lyndeborough, N. H.; 
Nellie S. Hakemen, Chelsea, Mass.; S. Stark, Waterville, 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon twenty- 
six graduates. : 


....The returns from the various local examinations 
for Princeton University show that the new applicants 
number 535, with more districts to hear from, and the fall 
examinations still to be held. In 1891 the number was 433, 
in 1890, 412, and in 1889, 302. The number above given— 
585—does not include the students in the thevlogical sem- 
inary, which will number upward of 230 at the next o pen- 
ing of the session. 


....At the commencement exercises of St. Francis Xavier 
College, a Jesuit institution in this city, last week, the de- 
gree of B.A. was conferred on twelve young men, and that 
of M.A. on nineteen. The following honorary degrees were 
conferred: LL.D.: George J. Taylor and Walter Graeme 
Eliot, Editor of the University Magazine. D.M.: Frank G. 
Dossert. M.A.: Dr. Mathew J. Smith. B.S.: Peter L. Hal- 
pin. 


....-At the recent commencement of Colgate University, 
the honorary degree of A. M. was conferred upon J.S. Ken- 
nard, Esq., of Philadelphia, and that of D.D. upon the Rev. 
Samuel H. Greene, Washington, D. C., Prof. Charles 
Rufus Brown, Ph.D., Newton Theological Institution, and 
the Rev. James A. Spurgeon, of London. 


....The Rev; William P. Kane, of Bloomington, IIl., has 
been elected President of Wabash College, to succeed Pres- 
ident J. F Tuttle, resigned. President Kane is a Presby- 
terian minister, forty-three years old, and has for some 
years been one of the college trustees. 


..-. The twenty-second commencement of Allentown Fe- 
male College was held last week, and fifteen young ladies 
were graduated. President Riley has severed his connec- 
tion with the college. 








Personals. 


THE late Emperor Frederick used to tell the following 
story, as illustrating the Iron Chancellor’s influence over 
the old Kaiser: 


“ Yes, gentlemen,” the Crown Prince would say, “if Bismarck 





said he, pausing, “that is notan extreme enough case, for Gari- 
baldi is at least a general—if Bismarck were to propose to him an 
alliance with Mazzini, what would happen? At first my father 
would march up and down the room exclaiming, ‘ Bismarck, 
Bismarck! what do you mean to make me?’ Then he would stand 
still in the middle of the room and say, ‘ Well, if you are firmly 
convinced that this thing is indispensable to the interests of the 
State, there is, of course, nothing to be done in the end but to put 
up with it.’” 


...- The Rev. George Cousins, editorial Secretary of the 
London Missionary Society, was one of the band who went 
out from London, under the leadership of the venerable 
William Ellis, to reopen the work in Madagascar in 1864. 
From that time until 1881 he was connected with the Mad- 
agascar mission, especially as principal of the college at 
Analakely, when he was obliged to leave Madagascar on 
account of the ill-health of his wife. He was associated 
with the London Missionary Society, in the general 
charge of their literature, and manifested so much aptitude 
for it that last year that was made a separate department, 
and he was put in charge of it. 


....Mr. Howells says that New York is one of thenewest 
of the border towns. Nearly everything not commercial 
is ‘in the primitive stage, according to him. Literature is 
just beginning to develop new forms. Architecture is un- 
dergoing a period of revolution. What has been generally 
accepted by the town for the last century is discarded, and 
in every direction movement is toward something new. 
Even the problem of city government is being brought to 
the attention of the people as a new thing. Hence, in Mr. 
Howells’s judgment, New York is a rich and powerful bor- 
der town, but with a mighty trend in the direction of im 
provement. 


....Prince Frederick Charles, eldest son of the Land- 
grave of Hesse, to whom Princess Margarethe, the only 
unmarried sister of the Kaiser, has been betrothed, is thirty 
years of age, just ten years older than the Princess. Another 
occupation of the gossip is thus gone, for Princess Mar- 
garethe has been affianced (on paper) to the Duke of York, 
to the Czarewitch, to the eldest son of the Danish Crown 
Prince, to the coming Duke of Nassau, and to the Crown 
Prince of Italy. The fact that her betrothed is an obscure 
German princeling points to the probability of a love 
match, 


...-The cultivation of athletics at girls’ schools and col- 
leges is likely to receive some stimulus from an award 
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made by the Treasury Department to Miss Bertie Burr, of 
Nebraska, for rescuing two young women from drowning. 
Miss Burr, who learned how toswim at Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass., will receive, not the silver medal 
awarded for heroism, but the gold medal only granted for 
cases of extraerdinary daring and endurance. 


....-Mr. Henry M. Stanley, who is contesting Lambeth in 
the Unionist interest, has made his first speech to his elect- 
ors. As might have been expected, from his after-dinner 
attempts, Mr. Stanley was also here only a dry, shy, and 
unmagnetic apology for an orator. At the close, Mrs. 
Stanley essayed to address the audience, and so changed 
their apathy, that they cried out in sudden enthusiasm: 
“ We'll vote for Stanley’s Missus!” 


..-. The King of Denmark, who is fond of traveling incog., 
during a recent visit to Hamburg bought several expensive 
presents for the Queen. Discovering, when he came to set- 
tle the bill, that he had not money enough, the poor mon- 
arch found himself at once suspected of swindling and put 
down as a common sharper. A ‘hotel official had to be 


summoned by telephone before the shopkeeper could be 
pacified. 


.... That the Norsemen discovered America centuries be- 
fore Columbus did, receives new emphasis from Professor 
Horsford, of Harvard, who says that they landed on the 
Charles River at Cambridge. The professor petitions the 
municipal authorities to protect certain ridges of grass- 
covered earth, which he claims are the foundations of Leif 
Erickson’s house, and date from the year 1000. 


...-Friedrich von Bodenstedt’s admirers all over the 
world will be glad to know that a monument is to be dedi- 
cated to the memory of one who knew and voiced so well 
the Teutonic heart. It has been truly said of his popular- 
ity that none of the people are so poor in literary cul- 


ture but they know some verse or proverb of ‘‘ Mirza- 
Schaffy.”’ 








Wecrology for Sune. 


June 1st.—The Rev. A. R. Van Nest, for many years in 
charge of American chapels at Paris, Rome 
and Florence. Born 1823 

June 6th.—The Rev. Samuel W.° Young, Rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, New York. 
Born 1841. 

June 7th.—August Russ, influential Boston lawyer. Born 
1827. 

June 8th.—Sidney Dillon, ex-President of the Union Pacific 
and a veteran railway operator and con- 
tractor. Born 1812. 

June 14th.—General Eli Stackhouse, Member of Congress 
from the Sixth District of South Carolina. 

Most of his life was devoted to improving 
Southern agriculture. He was elected and 
re-elected President of the Farmers’ State 
Alliance. Born 1824. 

United States Consul A. Willard died at 
Guaymas, Sonora, Mex. He had been in our 
consular service forty-seven years, the last 
twenty-five of which he was British Consul, 
as well, at Guaymas. Born 1825. 

June 16th.—The Rev. Peter Kimball, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Almost a centenarian. Born 1793. 

Lady Elizabeth Louise Monck, wife of Lord 
Monck, Governor-General of Canada 1861-’67. 

June 17th.—Cyrus S. Haldeman. Before the War he estab- 
lished the Philadelphia Record. In Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Administration he was As- 
sistant Adjutant-General in the War Depart- 
ment. Since 1868 he has has been the New 
England representative of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Born 1827. 

Dr. Charles Cullis. Leader of the Faith Cure 
movement in Boston. Born 1833. 

June 18th.—Emmons Blaine, son of ex-Secretary Blaine. 

Vice President of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
Southwestern Railway. Born 1857. 

The Rev. Dr. J. W. Mendenhall, editor of the 
Methodist Review. Born 1844. 

June 20th.—Prof, Robert Hamerton Kelly, one of the oldest 

and best known educators of western Penn- 
sylvania. Born 1820. 

June 2%th.—The Earl of Harewood (Henry Thynne Las- 
celles) Born 1824. 

June %#th.—Amédée Ernest Barthélemy Mouchez, the well- 
known French Admiral and Member of the 
Institute. Born 1821. 

June 2ith.—Sir William Aitken, Professor uf Pathology in 
the Army Medical School at Wetley. He 

expounded for the first time in an English 
text-book of medicine the use of the ther- 
mometer as a means of determining the tem- 
perature of the body in cases of fever. 

George Rhett Cathcart, of Messrs. Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Company, and late 
one of the leading members of the American 
Book Company. Born 1843. 

June 28th.—Prof. Theodore William Dwight, for many 
years sole instructor, and then head of 
the Columbia Law School. Professor 
Dwight was the son of Dr. Benjamin Dwight, 
and grandson of the late Timothy Dwight, 
seventh President of Yale College. He was 
a cousin of the present president, as also of 
the late ex-President Woolsey. Born 1822. 

June Bth.—The Marquis of Drogheda. Born 1825. 
ig The Rev. Dr. Walter W. Williams, late Rector 

of Christ Church, Baltimore. 

June 80th.—Charles T. Polhamus; a prominent New York 


lawyer and politician, Bora 18387, 
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Uews of the Week. 
DOMESTIC. 

On Monday, June 27th, the House finally obtained a 
quorum and passed the General Deficiency bill. This fin- 
ishes the general appropriation bills. On Wednesday, 
June 29th, the Senate passed the Pension bill. On Friday, 
July 1st, the Stewart Free Coinage bill passed the Senate 
by a vote of 29 to 25. The anti-Clevelanders regard this 
free-silver triumph in the light of a revenge for the results 
of the Chicago Convention. On the same day the House 
passed the Agricultural Appropriation bill. 


-.--On Monday, June 27th, the Repablican National 
Committee met in Washington. William J. Campbell, of 
Iilinois, was elected Chairman; M. H. DeYoung of Cali- 
fornia, Vice Chairman; Thomas H. Carter, of Montana, 
Secretary; and Cornelius N. Bliss, of New York, Treasurer, 


-..-Last week the State League of Republican Clubs 
met at Rochester. Officers were elected, Colonel McAlpin 
becoming president once more; resolutions were adopted 
indorsing Harrison and Reid, anda comprehensive plan of 
campaign arranged. 


....The People’s Party Convention at Omaha met last 
week. After much work had been done to secure Judge 
Gresham’s nomination, the honor was declined by him, 
and on July 4th General Weaver, of Iowa, was nominated 
on the first ballot. 


.---On Monday, June 27th, Captain Borup was recalled 
by the Government from his post as Military Attaché of 
our legation at Paris. It is not believed in Washington 
that Captain Borup is guilty of the charges preferred 
against him. é 

....On Wednesday, June 29th, the National Convention 
of the Prohibition Party was opened in Cincinnati. Gen. 


John Bidwell, a Californian, and former Congressman, was 
nominated for the Presidency. 


....On Friday, July ist, Yale’s crew defeated Harvard’s 
on the Thames River at New London. The times of the 
crews at finish were 20:48 and 21:421¢. 


The freshman race 
was also won by Yale. 


....On Tuesday, June 28th, the Republican State Com- 
mittee was officered by electing William Brookfield chair- 


man, John S. Kenyon secretary, and Gen. Samuel Thomas 
treasurer. 


....To fill the vacant Secretaryship, Gen. John W.Foster’s 
name was sent by the President to the Senate, on 
Wednesday, June 29th, and was immediately confirmed. 


.-.-On Thursday June 30th, the indictment was dis- 
missed of the Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., for the alleged 
libeling of Excise Commissioner Koch. 


..--On Tuesday, June 28th, the Republican Convention 
of Indiana put Governor Chase at the head of their 
ticket. 


....On Tuesday, June 28th, the new cattle ship ‘‘ Texas” 
was launched at Norfolk. 


FOREIGN. 


....Lord Salisbury has issued a general address to the 
electors of Great Britain. He acknowledges that the Irish 
question is of supreme importance. The elections in 
Ulster are patently of greater moment than those else- 
where. The Prime Minister urges the electors not to 
change the policy of centuries, nor to shatter what peace 
and order now reigns in Ireland. 


....On Wednesday, June 29th, the Norwegian Cabinet 
resigned, an efent due to the King’s refusal to sanction a 
resolution from the Storthing in regard to establishing 
separate Norwegian consulates. 


...-A profound sensation was caused throughout the 
German Empire by the continuance of Prince Bismarck’s 
caustic utterances. The Government, it is thought, stands 
ready to prosecute him. 


...-On Monday, June 27th, Mr. Balfour made the first 
great speech of the campaign in England. The Leader of 
the House spoke at Sheffield. Fifteen thousand persons 
were present. 


....On Wednesday, June 29th, Mr. Gladstone left Ha- 
warden to begin his campaign in Midlothian. The next 


day he made a speech at Edinburgh before an immense as- 
semblage. 


....On Thursday, June 30th, the ‘‘ Trave”’ arrived at 
Southampton, confirming the news of her collision with 
the “‘ Frederick B. Taylor” and the loss of two of the lat- 
ter’s crew. 


...-On Friday, July 1st, the Inman Line Steamship 
“City of Chicago,’’ went ashore at Kinsale on the Irish 
coast. The passengers were all landed by the lifeboats. 


....The Second Congress of the Chambers of Commerce 
of the British Empire, held its session last week. The 
President was Sir John Lubbock. 


....On Tuesday June 28th, the British Parliament was 


dissolved. ° The Queen’s speech referred to the Bering Sea 
Arbitration. 


....Mr. Stanley, who is contesting North Lambeth in the 
Unionist interest, has been nearly mobbed by turbulent 
throngs. 


....At Baku, on the West Coast of the Caspian Sea, 
many new cases of cholera have been reported. 


....On Tuesday, June 28th there were election riots in 
Ireland. Dr. Tanner was assaulted. 


.... The first returns from the elections in England show 
many Liberal gains, 


Charities. 


No more truly natural charity is there than that of 
generous gifts to one’s native place. We have seen a wealthy 
San Franciscan adorn his birthplace, at the other ex- 
treme of the continent, with a City Hall, which is surely 
better worth looking at than any of the architectural ab- 
errations of Harvard University half a mile away. But the 
town of Stockbridge, Mass., presents a still more striking 
example of that loyal love which overflows the heart and 
embraces even the pocket-book. Stockbridge church, li- 
brary, tower and park are evidences of this constancy. But 
the most salient instance is the famous [ce Glen, which, 
through the munificence of Mr. David Dudley Field, has 
become forever the property of the town. No lover of 
Berkshire has more innate right to that title than has Mr 
Field; his affection is not .only for the grand old hills, but 
even for the very trees of the forest. Did he hear that 
there was to be devastation from the wood-cutting during 
the inter, he straightway bought the ground. So, little 
by little, he acquired a whole mountain. Now it happened 
that this very mountain comprises the Ice Glen, a weird 
and wonderfully beautiful place,where snow and ice remain 
intosummer. After the large-hearted owner had for years 
kept his mountain and glen open to the public, the delighted 
townsfolk read one fine morning that there had been “ re- 
corded by the Register of Deeds for Central Berkshire, a 
deed by David Dudley Field,conveying to the town of Stock- 
bridge, for the sum of one dollar, fifty-eight acres of land, 
including the Ice Glen, asa pleasure fark, for the recrea- 
tion of the inhabitants of the town, without distinction.” 





...- If any one be disheartened at the idea of living among 
the poor and degraded in order to help them toward help- 
ing themselves, the extracts from the “‘ Journal ” of Miss 
Remington, Missionary of Welcome Hall, Oak Street, New 
Haven, should be read as an inspiration. This noble mis- 
sion, undenominational as to religion, is accomplishing 
a world of good by its Men’s Meetings, Free Lectures, 
Reading Room, Mother’s Meetings, Kitchen Garden, Sun- 
day school, Religious Conferences. Sewing School and 
Games for all. One thousand children of the neighborhood, 
not to mention their elders, are directly affected by the 
Mission. But none of its results can be better than the 
influence of Miss Remington’s published “ Journal”? itself, 
describing as it does, not only her business-like, large- 


hearted work, but giving us glimpses as well of an indomi- 
table and rare character. 


....La Société contre la License des Rues, is the 
Paris imitation of the New York Society, of which Dr. 
Parkhurst is President. Under the lead of the distin- 
guished Jules Simon, the French Association, tho in exist- 
ence but a few months, has made a successful crusade 
against the artistic obscenities which have infested cer- 
tain streets. Even in Paris laxity of police discipline is 
noticeable in spite of existing legislation for the defense of 
morality. 


..-.The Boys’ Club of Morrisania is four months old, 
and has two hundred members. The Congregational 
Church of that place has generously offered to build a home 
for it, to include bowling alleys and agymnasium. A con- 
verted Roman Catholic, Dr. Charum, is the Superintendent 
of the Club; and we are glad to note that his earnest work 
has been imitated elsewhere. 


.... The New York Bible and Fruit Mission is located at 
416 East 26th Street. In addition to this endeavor, em- 
braced in the title, there are rooms to let at moderate 
rates by the day or week, and there is also a good restau- 
rant in connection with the Mission. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 





AMERICAN sentiment. true and pure, as against the ignorant 
turbulent, anarchistic notions imported from Europe, is the ser- 
timent that should be encouraged and strengthened in our 
Fourth of July celebrations.—Religious Telescope. 


.... With good air, good light, good preaching and good music 
there may be a successful evening service in any church which 
is not already overworked without it on Sundays. Of course 
above all the aim must be to stir men’s spiritual natures. Mere 
entertainment, whether as anend or a means, never succeeds in 
filling a church after the novelty has worn off.—The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


....The time has come for the cultivation of a broad, generous 
and Christian patriotism. Men, women and children should feel 
themselves inseparably identified with this nation, its continued 
prosperity, and its influence upon all parts of the world. They 
should love it in their hearts, and seek to honor it in their lives. 
. . . The Gospel has been the great source of our national pros- 
perity in the past, and only as we receive and obey it will the sta- 
bility and growth of our civil and religious institutions be con- 
tinued.—Presbyterian Banner. 


....It was in a group of Southern legislators that I heard one 
say that he was glad a certain State was “ talking of dividing the 
school fund so as to give each race what it paid in taxes.” A sec 
ond said: “* Yes, it will come to that everywhere before long.” A 
third added the opinion that “the education of the Negroes was, 
nine times out of ten, useless." A fourth brought down his fist to 
clinch his remark that “it is useless in toto.’ These were 
Mississippi legislators, elected under the new constitution which 
takes such pains to exclude ignorant votes!—The Rev. W.E. C. 
WRIGHT. 


....-The other day a delighted crowd of many thousands gath- 
ered to witness a bull fight in one of the Spanish towns. Pres- 
ently, however, the plans became a little deranged, and the bull 
took it into his head that he would have a little sport. So he 
lowered his head and went among the crowd, tossing men, 
women and children, and tramping upon them without any re- 
gard to the antiquity of their families or the blueness of their 
blood. All very thoughtless on the part of the bull. Still it may 
have awakened some new thoughts in the minds of the populace; 
an idea may have stolen into their brains that the amount of 
pleasure to be derived from a bull fight depends very largely on 





the point of view trom which you look at it, National Baptist, 
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THE CHURCH AND THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ACCORDING to Miss Anthony the greatest discovery of 
the age is woman. The Church has made a discovery 
of equal magnitude—young people. A little more than 
a hundred years agoit discovered children and organized 
a sort of annex for them. Now it has discovered that 
the graduates of this annex are young people and has 
concluded that it would be a good thing to make 
“fellows” of them—to take them fully into its fellow- 
ship, as of equal privilege, dignity and usefulness. 

The Church ought to be as broad as the Gospel. The 
Gospel is as broad as humanity. It knows no limitations 
of race, or tongue, or color, or sex, or even age. The 
Church has ever been narrower. It has hesitated over 
race and color distinctions and still views with doubt 
those of sex and age. But the spirit of progress has got 
a grip upon it and has already shaken down much of the 
dust of prejudice. The young people’s movement will 
conquer a place for itself just as the Sunday-school did. 

The story of the origin and development of the young 
people’s movement is well told in our symposium this 
week. The head and front of it is the Christian En- 
deavor Society, which is inter-dénominational in scope, 
aiming to establish in one broad fellowship young people 
of all Evangelical Churches. Of course there are peculiar 
difficulties which cannot be overcome at present in some 
cases, and the Christian Endeavor Society has not free 
course in a few Churches. But it has become a mighty 
force among the Congregationalists, Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Disciples of Christ, and other denominations. Its 
form of organization allows it to be easily adjusted to 








peculiar denominational usages or needs. It is not a 
church within a Church, as one of our contributors 
clearly shows; it does not cultivate disloyalty to denom- 
inational creeds, or institutions, or discipline; it simply 
furnishes the young people an admirable system of or- 
ganization and work, and binds them all together ina 
‘grand Christian fellowship. 

_ Besides this great general society, the Methodists have 
‘the Epworth League, which has upward of 8,000 chap- 
ters; the Episcopalians, the Saint Andrew’s Brotherhood, 
‘with more than 700 chapters; the Baptists, numerous 
social unions, and the United Presbyterians, the United 
Brethren in Christ and other Churches, many societies of 
the Young People’s Christian Union and the like. It 


would be a grand thing if all could be united upon the. 


name and in the organization of the Christian Endeavor. 
The regular association of young Christians of different 
Church names, in district, State and general conventions 
would have wonderful effect in unifying Christian senti- 
ment, in deepening Christian fellowship, and in manifest- 
ing to the world the essential unity of all evangelical be- 
lievers. But the main thing is secured if the young peo- 
ple in the various Churches are brought together for 
Christian prayer, consecration, work and general useful- 
ness. They have a power of which the Church has little 
knowledge as yet. It will in the not distant future find 
in them a strong arm of aggressive warfare against the 
evil influences of the world. 

It is inevitable, we suppose, that the activity of the 
younger members will give some uneasiness and gloomy 
forebodings to a few of the veterans. They will feel that 
the coming generation is in a hurry to crowd the depart- 
ing one off the stage of action. They will frown upon 
the young “‘ upstarts” and make them feel uncomfortable 
at times; but the new order will prevail, and things will 
become adjusted to it in course of time. The newer 
Christian workers must be careful not to assume too 
much, or be impatient or intolerant; and the older should 
welcome the enthusiasm of their young allies, and try by 
wise and kindly counsels to guide it into right channels. 

A great army of between 20,000 and 30,000 Christian 
Endeavorers will descend upon this city this week from 
all parts of the country. They willcrowd our hotels and 
boarding houses, swell the great current of humanity 
that flows through our streets, and raise their sweet, 
fresh voices in songs of praise in our largest place of 
assembly. We welcome them most heartily. Our hotel 
proprietors and business men did not petition for the 
Endeavor Convention as they did for the political conven- 
tions; but all will be glad after the young people have 
come. They will bring a blessing with no blight; they 
will patronize our churches and not the saloons; their 
influence will be pure and good and helpful, like the visit 
of angels. 

Bishop Vincent beautifully describes the Coming 
Church as at the windows and climbing upon high 
chairs. This week the advance force of this army of the 
future encamps in our city. 


THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 


EVERY year we have greater occasion to be proud of our 
country. It is a better country than ever before, more 
worthy of our love. The world every year sends more 
and more of its people to us, because those who are 
driven by poverty or oppression from their own land find 
no other land so full of comfort and liberty* 

‘*The haven of the oppressed,” that is what we have 
been proud to call it. But now there has arisen a school of 
Cassandras whose chief mission is to preach dire misfor- 
tune if we do not shut our hospitable doors and bar out the 
poor andtheunfortunate. Their watch-cry is ‘‘ America 
for Americans.” They fear that we who hold the fort- 
ress, will be driven out and displaced by those whom 
they picture as ignorant, weak and debased. No one can 
for a moment wish the dregs of Europe's prisons and 
poorhouses poured uponour shores. Paupers and crimi- 
nals should be sent back whither they came; but it is ex- 
traordinary if the great population of our country has not 
assimilative power enough to fuse into one homogeneous 
mass the humanity that asks of us a home. Can it be 
that the public school, education and intelligence, the 
free ballot, equal liberty, righteousness and the Church 
of God, which have done so much for us, cannot do as 
much for them? Are not they men as wellas we? Is 
there any such thing as inherent ignorance that cannot 
be instructed; or inherent superstition that cannot be 
enlightened; or inherent suppression and enslavement 
that cannot be liberated? We have had one experience 
in the past, and that may teach us. When Ireland was 
vastly more ignorant than she is now, vastly less inspired 
by longings for justice, did she not send to us mil- 
lions of her most unfortunate citizens, and already are 
not their children incorporated in our citizenship, aliens 
tho they were, in race, in religion, in habits; and many 
of them in language? Is not a Hungarian, or an Italian, 
or a Russian Jew, a man? Do we not see them human, 
industrious, ambitious to support themselves and their 
households, and to educate their children? Do they not 
soon learn our language, and fit themselves into our 
manners? We have no patience with this pride of An- 
glo-Saxon ancestry, or tbis more discreditable and un- 
christian pride of faith which imagines that other races 











and nationalities than ours are sunk beyond the redemp- 





tion which freedom and education and religion offer to 
every man. It isnot our Anglo-Saxon race that has 
given us our privileges, but liberty and the Christian 
religion that have given the Anglo-Saxon race its pre- 
eminence. sas 
So, while we celebrate our fathers’ struggle for national 
independence, we are glad to have pilgrims from. other 
shores, who have chosen this out of all the world to be’ 
theircountry, adopt our Pilgrim Fathers to be theirs, our 
institutions and our language, and our traditions to be’ 
theirs. They will soon leave their own behind; for they 
cannot help it. They will be assimilated with us; and 


none who will so feel the blessings of liberty, and will so 
proudly and exultantly claim their part in our glorious 


sions of the lands from which they claim and who rejoice 
to be able to exchange the Old Fatherland for the new. 
We welcome them to these festivities and the common 
inheritance of our flag. 


-~ 





THE ISSUE. 


THE great issue of the campaign is the Tariff. Pro- 
tection Democrats may eatch the cue of the Sun, and 
insist that it is the ‘‘Force” bill; but they will not succeed. 
The question wil! not turn on the ‘‘Force” bill, but on the 
Tariff. Four years ago they tried to divert the attention 
of voters to side issues, but in vain. “Cleveland’s Tariff 
message was Cleveland’s platform, and the country de- 
liberately rejected both. 

The Chicago Convention proposes Free Trade as a 
policy. [t asks the people to vote it into power on this 
basis. Not that it asks that custom houses be abolished 
and no imposts whatever imposed; England does not go 
that far, and yet England’s policy is, by common con- 
sent, called Free Trade. It levies duties, but it levies 
them only for revenue. This is what the Democratic 
platform proposes, and therefore we say it proposes Free 
Trade. 

Everybody knows that Protection Democrats, while 
as heartily opposed to Free Trade us Republicans, do not 
believe in Protection of the McKinley character. They 
believe in the principle of Protection, but would apply 
it more sparingly than the Republicans did in the last 
revision. These Democrats were in the majority on the 
Platform Committee at Chicago, and their views found 
expression in a plank which ran thus: 





““We reiterate the oft-repeated doctrines of the Demo- 
cratic Party that the necessity of the Government is the 
only justification for taxation, and whenever a tax is un- 
necessary it is unjustifiable; that when custom- house tax- 
ation is levied upon artieles of any kind produced in this 
country, the difference between the cost of labor here and 
labor abroad, when such a difference exists, fully measures 
any possible benefits to labor, and the enormous additional 
impositions of the existing tariff fall with crushing 
force upon our farmers and workingmen, and for the 
mere advantages of the few whom it’ enriches, 
exact from labora grossly unjust share of the expenses 
of the Government, and we demand such revision of 
the tariff laws as will remove theiriniquitous inequalities, 
lighten their oppressions, and put them on 4 constitutional 
and equitable basis. Butin making reduction in taxes it 


rather to promote their healthy growth. From the foun- 
dation of this Government taxes collected at the Custom- 
house have been the chief source of Federal revenue. Such 
they must continue to be. Moreover, many indnstries 
have come to rely upon legislation for successful continu- 
ance, so that any change of law must be at every step re- 
gardful of the labor and capital thus involved. The proc- 
ess of reform must be subject in the execution of this plain 
dictate of justice.”’ 


This paragraph asserts clearly that no more money 
should be raised. by the Tariff than is necessary to the 
economical administration of the Government; but that 
in the imposition of duties regard should be had to the 
interests of both labor and capital. That is, the aim 
should be not simply the collection of sufficient revenue, 
but that it should be collected on such articles and at 
such rates as would afford protection to the labor and 
capital employed in producing them. This is a moderate 
protection policy, and differs broadly from that which is 
embodied in the cry, Tariff for revenue only. 

There was a strong opposition to this plank as reported 
by the committee in the Convention itself, led by Neal, 
of Ohio, and Watterson, of Kentucky. They attacked 
it as a ‘‘ straddle,” and demanded its rejection. A call 
of the States was ordered, and the result was the rejec- 
tion of the plank proposing a measure of protection. 
The Democratic Party has thus clearly defined the posi- 
tion it proposes to take in the comingcampaign. It has 
done this both positively and negatively; positively, in 
denouncing the McKinley Tariff as a fraud, and 
as unconstitutional in so far as it levies duties for 
Protection, and insisting on a Tariff levied for reve- 
nue only; negatively, in rejecting the paragraph declar- 
ing that the interests of labor and capital should be 
conserved at every step in the process of revision. Upon 
this Free Trade platform the Democratic candidates 
must stand, unless they openly repudiate it; and this 
rejection of Protection and advocacy of Free Trade 
makes the great issue of the coming campaign. 

The Republican position is equally clear, We take 





among all the citizens of our common land there will be. 


Fourth as those who have felt the restraints and oppres-’ 


is not proposed to injure any domestic industries, but . 
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our stand on the McKinley Tariff. We advocate the 
principle embodied in its schedules. We ask thatit 
be retained on our statute books essentially unchanged 
until further test shall prove the necessity of revision. 
It has *more than satisfied our expectations thus 
far; and we do not believe the people of the 
country when once the issue is clearly before 
them will condemn it and accept in its place 
the Free Trade policy offered by the Democratic Party. 
There are many Democrats who will not vote with their 
party on this subject. They do not believe in the wis- 
dom, statesmanship or patriotism of a policy which 
strikes a fatal blow at our great industries, and gives 
away, without possible compensation, the best market 
in the world. David B. Hill made a shrewd and pro- 
phetic remark when he said that the action of the Demo- 
crats on the Tariff plank would turn ‘‘ every workshop 
and factory in the United States into a Republican cam- 
paign headquarters.” 

We do not underrate the importance of the silver issue, 
nor of that concerning honest elections; but the para- 
mount question is. Protection or Free Trade. It is this 
which the people will again decide in November next. 


so 


THE COLLEGE YEAR. 


Last week the college season came toan end. Our 
great institutions have finished their year and sent out 
their classes. We do not care to repeat the wise sayings 
about the dignity of education and the influence of cul- 
tivated minds upon national life, and the responsibility 
which rests upon those to whom the choicest privileges 
have been given. We prefer to call attention to the 
progress made by our colleges and universities during 
the year. 

The first to be noticed is the creation of a great uni- 
versity, to compete with the greatest, established in 
Chicago by the munificence of a number of very wealthy 
men. This institution is not modeled on the old lines: it 
is the product of fresh thoughtand will open its doors next 
September to aneager and thronging company of young 
men. Its president understands that the value of a uni- 
versity is in its teachers. Money is of little importance 
to a university except as it secures good men, and Presi- 
dent Harper has scoured the country and traversed Eu- 
rope in his searchfor such men. His design has been to 
get the best men thatthe world affords to put at the 
head of his departments. In order to dothis he has had 
to pay large salaries, and already his enterprise has had 
an important influence upon the older institutions in 
showing them the necessity of paying their instructors 
adequately. In case after case it has been found neces- 
sary to increase the pay of professors in order to retain 
them. 

Weare very glad that this is so, College professors 
have been very much underpaid. There are colleges of 
high reputation that really compel their professors to 
work upon a missionary basis of compensation. Our 
older colleges are learning that what they need most of 
all is an unincumbered endowment fund, from which in- 
structors can be freely paid. The missionary method 
may doin a new Western college where six or eight hun- 
dred dollars is all that can be obtained; but Oberlin and 
Dartmouth and Yale ought to be able to pay their pro- 
fessors liberally. If they do not they ought not to ex- 
pect to keep them. 

The enlargement of endowments has been a marked 
feature of the year. This has come through the gifts of 
wealthy men, who either in their lifetime or by their 
wills have shown their liberality for the best of causes. 
Yale College has received $2.000,000 since President 
Dwight succeeded President Porter, and another million 
is in sight. The Fayerweather bequest was a magnificent 
example of what jntelligent beneficence can do. One of 
our wealthiest and most benevolent men has lately said 
that no other investments pay him so well as those which 
he makes to institutions. 

There has also been a marked advance in the provision 
of better instruction, and the demand forit has increased 
even faster. At the present time there are a dozen in- 
stitutions earnestly seeking a thoroughly accomplished 
instructor in the romance languages, and finding it im- 
possible to secure him. It is something that they know 
their wants. Yet there have never been before so many 
competent instructors in that department in this coun- 
try. The change in the methods of teaching modern 
languages, for which we are indebted chiefly to Profess- 
or Whitney and Professor March, is one of the notice- 
able features of modern American education; for it is 
something a little newer than the corresponding advance 
in the teaching of sciences. In theological instruction 
the sudden pre-eminence of the Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment and Semitic department over the theological is 
more curious than strange. It indicates where the the- 
ological contest of the day is waged. There has been 
during the year no comparative increment of importance 
to the biological sciences. The purely physical sciences 
have well kept their own, and the elective system, so far 
from injuring, has really helped classical studies. The 
Greek ani Latin professors now have an equipment such 
as was not dreamed of a year ago. 
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Mr. CLEVELAND ‘will have the united support of the 
Free Traders in England. 

















ENGLISH ELECTION RIOTS. 


THE election riot is a British amusement. Itis not 
Trish or English, but British. Celt and Anglo-Saxon de- 
light impartially in it. It is hardly known among us; 
but our British cousins find nothing else more fascinat- 
ing. 

The gingerbread incident, which inflamed Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eye and Dr. Parker’s rhetoric—if his rhetoric can 
receive anincrement of inflammation—is not in point. 
Gingerbread is not a serious weapon, scarcely more so 
than the bouquet which hit Prince Bismarck in the same 
vulnerable spot. In order to attain to the true humor 
dear to the British heart there must be genuine fighting, 
real bludgeons or paving stones, and several people 
knocked senseless, and a few ambulances waiting behind 
the mob. 

The typical election riot is of the kind most affected 
in Ireland. Our readers will understand that it does not 
occur on election day. Then thefun is all over, and 
the serious business isin order, The chosen time for it 
is when the candidate who seeks an election presents 
himself to his constituency, and the point of the joke is 
for the opponents of his election to secure possession of 
the hall in which he is to make his opening speech, and 
to how] so loud that he cannot be heard. Of course his 
supporters also try to hold their own hall, and to eject 
the intruders; and this makes just the prettiest little play 
conceivable. Then is the time to see blackthorns. If 
one is in Ireland, he sees blackthorns with the numerous 





_ tough little branches cut off just the right length, about 


three quarters of an inch, so as to make the most scien- 
tific kind of a gash and tear in the scalp. Or, if one is 
in England, fists and stones will do almost equally good 
service, and the rush of hostile crowds on each other is 
very effective in disabling those in the front of the play. 
In Ireland one or two priests, with tongues that swing 
like the tail of a lively alligator, can add a great deal to 
the zest of such an occasion; and if the candidate or the 
speaker is one of those who, have plainly declared that 
they think, or don’t think, that Mr. Parnell did right in 
doing wrong, then no umpire of an American gang ever 
conceived the liveliness of the reception which the candi- 
date or the speaker will receive. Anything in America 
would seem dull to Tim Healy after an Irish election. 

A new variety of sport has been added to the some- 
what monotonous succession of election riots in England 
—for even amusements will finally get dull if monoto- 
nous—by the candidacy of Mr. Stanley. When Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain tried last week to speak to his con- 
stituency and could not be heard for the howling of the 
mob, that was an old story; and he showed himself a 
man of resource by turning to the reporters and saying 
his speech right into their ears, without paying any at- 
tention to the mob on the floor. But Mr. Stanley was a 
new and inexperienced candidate, just giving up his 
American citizenship to seek an election to Parliament, 
and may not have been supposed to understand exactly 
what were the humors of an English election. So when 
he spoke and could not be heard, his wife, who had 
urged him to seek a seat in Parliament, came forward 
and tried to address the whirlwind. But it did not do 
any good. She was surprised, she was angry, and she 
cried; but the electors thought that if it was funny to 
attack a man, it was funnier to howl down a woman. 
And when the Americo-Anglican and his wife sought their 
carriage, the crowd pressed on them, struck them, nearly 
trampled them to death, and tore her clothes, so that she 
screamed with ter!@r, which was all still more funny. 
She thought it was astonishing that a man who had done 
such heroic deeds in Africa could not be treated with re- 
spect; but she evidently does not understand the niceties 
of British humor. That was where the fun came in, and 
it came in still more when there was a chance to insult 
and maltreat a lady. Really, Mr. Stanley was never in 
such danger in the depths of Africa. It was a charming 
time the electors had, and they are, we doubt not, very 
grateful to Mr. and Mrs. Stanley for having added a new 
variety to the humors of the campaign. 

English institutions, English manners, English cus- 
toms are so much to be admired and imitated that we 
suggest whether it might not be well for some of our 
Boston swells, perhaps. to introduce into America, you 
know, this pleasant diversion, somewhat to anglicize our 
own too dull campaign. Matthew Arnold said, you 
know, that America is not interesting. 





PRINCE BISMARCK IN VIENNA. 


No more picturesque political figure—not even Mr. 
Gladstone’s—has distinguished this half of the century 
than that of Prince Bismarck. Sketch after sketch has 
been made of the Iron Chancellor; from those masterly 
ones by the pencil of Lenbach, to those very latter-day 
ones by the more erring pens of Comte Vasili, Jacques 
St. Cére and our own Poultney Bigelow. 

The fact is that ever since Bismarck represented Prus- 
sia at St. Petersburg, he has not only had complete 
knowledge of the sensitive and tyrannous autocracy of 
the North, but has had what is far more to the point, the 
ability so to direct Teutonic policy as not to offend the 
Russian bear. The dying words of old Kaiser Wilhelm 
were a solemn warning to continue this policy, as tho 
the aged monarch were seeing in that dread moment the 
years to follow, when the Fatherland wopld pass away 














from the control’of that nobler triumvirate than Czesar’s 
—Wilhelm, Moltke, Bismarck! 

While patriots everywhere must regret the ex-Chan- 
cellor’s hasty Russophile utterances at Vienna, let it be 
remembered that these, tho apparently the growlings 
and grumblings of a disappointed old man, are really 
also the admonitions of a veteran statesman approaching 
hisend. Let it be remembered that this statesman has 
had greater power within his grasp than any. ruler 
has controlled since Napoleon. Grant the bitter disap- 
pointment, grant the growing age, but grant also that, 
when this manspeaks, we have words from one whose 
foreign policy has made a continent tremble, and whose 
domestic work has builf up Germany from a heterogen- 
eous mass to the condition of the First Power in Europe. 

Now for the other side. The Leipziger Tageblatt 
justly says that Bismarck, when in power, hounded men 
to death for giving utterance to far less fiery criticisms 
than he has seen fit to emitregarding hissuccessor. And 
the Berliner Tageblatt remarks: 

“With the full weight of his historic name he exposes 
Chancellor von Caprivi to the eyes of foreign nations, and 
discredits him by means of reckless dialectic. All patriots 
will regard the procedure with aching hearts, but at the 
same time they will admit that the Government acts in 
self-defense when it resolves no longer to expose itself to 
the poisoned arrows of its adversary. Chancellor von 
Caprivi’s question whether Prince Bismarck’s conduct is 
patriotic will be answered by a majority of the nation with 
a sorrowf::1 but decided negative.” 

The united Germany, yes, the very Germany of Bis- 
marck, will not permit the character of its Premier to 
be aspersed even by the king-maker. The self-reliance 
of the Teutonic folk, which quality has taken really 
greater strides during the past few years than ever be- 
‘fore, will always revere its real founder. It will, how- 
ever, as sternly resist his every criticism, which, in the 
consensus of the world’s, as well as of German opinion, 
must be regarded a3 unpatriotic. 


Cditorial Notes. 


THIs is largely a young people’s number. We have 
given more than six pages to this remarkable developmen 
in modern Church life. There are valuable articles on 
various phases by Bishop Vincent, Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker, President Francis E. Clark, of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, Dr. Charles F. 
Deems, Dr. Wayland Hoyt, President W. R. Harper, Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, Mrs. Alice May Scudder, Dr. Joseph R. 
Berry, representing the Epworth League, Bishop N. S. 
Rulison, speaking for the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, the 
Rev. Donald D. MacLaurin, who writes of the Baptist 
Social Unions, and the Rev. Messrs. W. A. Dickson, M. 
G. Kyle and J. T. Beckley. In addition to this notable 
series of contributions, we have articles by Rebecca 
Harding Davis on the Negroes, Mr. Edward Porritt on the 
coming campaign in England, and Dr. George F. Pentecost 
on matters in India. Our stories are by Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison and Syduey Dayre; and we have poems by Sarah M. 
B. Piatt, Dollie Radford, John K. Bangs, John D. Eaton, 
and Mary A. Mason. 





THE opponents of free silver were caught napping in the 
Senate last week, and very much to the surprise of the free 
silver men themselves and everybody else, Senator 
Stewart’s radical free silver bill was called up and passed. 
To be sure, there were a great many absentees, only 54 vot- 
ing on the bill out of 88, but most of those who were absent« 
were paired. The result is all the more remarkable, com- 
ing as it does closely after the action of the Democratic 
National Convention at Chicago, which was generally 
understood to be in opposition to free silver. We pointed 
out last week, however, that a certain sentence in the 
silver plank would be likely to be interpreted by free silver 
men as favorable to their idea. But the declaration of the 
platform to the effect: that every silver dollar should be 
intrinsically worth a gold dollar seemed to be entirely in- 
consistent with free coinage. It is the Democrats of the 
Senate.with the free silver Republicans of the Nort-hwest 
who have passed the Stewart bill: The vote stood 29 to 25. 
Of those voting in favor of the bill il were Republicans 
and 18 Democrats and Alliance men. Of the 25 voting 
against the bill, 18 were Republicans and 7 Democrats. 
Senator Hill voted with the free silver men, and so did 
Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania. If the Vice President 
had happened to be present and had given the casting vote 
at the beginning, the bill would have been postponed until 
December. The free silver men expected this result. 
Senator Morgan, of Alabama, who has kept up the discus- 
sion on the subject, is, of course, delighted, and it will 
give great encouragement to the National Convention 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, which met in Omaha and 
nominated General Weaver for President. We do not, 
however, anticipate that the bill will pass the House. 
The House had its contest over the matter several 
weeks ago, and the Democratic opponents of free silver, 
uniting with the Republicans under the lead of Messrs. 
Reed and Burrows, succeeded in postponing the question. 
If the free silver men should now be so encouraged as to 
be able to make a successful fight in the House and the bill 
should go to the President, it wiil, of course, be vetoed. 
In that case the issue would become a prominent one in 
the campaign. In anyevent, the importance of continuing 
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the Republican Administration in power must deeply im- 
press all sound money advocates. 











THE PEOPLE’s PARTY adopted its declaration of inde- 
pendence of the oid parties on the Fourth of July at 
Omaha, and put an old Greenback candidate, General 
Weaver, at the head of its ticket. Its leaders had for some 
time been seeking a strong and popular candidate outside 
of their own ranks, but had failed to secure the consent 
of either Judge Gresham or Senator Stewart, of Nevada, to 
become their standard bearer. Judge Gresham would have 
given an air of strength and stability to the movement 
which it can not have with any of its own men. With 
General Weaver as its candidate it is fittingly represented. 
He will get the votes of the financial cranks who believe in 
“ plenty of money,” the free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
and the crazy sub-treasury plan. The platform demands 
all these with Free Trade, the revenues of the Government 
to be raised partly by a graduated income tax. If the view 
of the condition of the country which the resolutions set 
forth is correct, some radical measurescertainly are needed. 
We are told that we are on “the verge of moral, political 
and material ruin’; that ‘‘corruption dominates the 
ballot-box,” legislatures and Congress, and even 


“touches the ermine’; that the “people are demoral-| 


ized”; that ‘‘newspapers are largely subsidized or muz- 


zled”; that ‘‘public opinion is silenced, business pros- | 
trated, our homes covered with mortgages,’’ and “labor im- | 


poverished”’; that a great crime has been committed against 
silver and that “a vast conspiracy against mankind has 
been organized on two continents and is rapidly taking 
possession of the world.’’ The purpose of the People’s 
Party is to meet and overthrow this terrible conspiracy 
and thus prevent “ terrible social convulsions, the destruc- 
tion of civilization, or the establishment of an absolute 
despotism.’’ Everybody capable of seeing things as they 
are knows that this is an absurdly false description of the 
condition of our country. Men who cannot give a truer 
diagnosis than this are not wise guides for anybody who 
would keep out of the almshouse or lunatic asylum. 


THE Prohibitionists have nominated as their candidates 
for the Presidency and Vice Presidency Gen. John Bidwell, 
of California, and the Rev. J. B. Cranfill, of Texas. They 
are both men of good character and of fair ability. General 
Bidwell is well known on the Pacific coast, and while that 
is not a stronghold of the Probibitory party, still he will 
be far more acceptable to its adherents than would Mr. 
Demorest, of New York, whose canvass for the nomination 
developed a strong and bitter opposition. There was a 
desperate struggle in committee over the platform, and 
this was renewed in the Convention itself. The outcome 
isa strong declaration against the liquor traffic, and a de- 
mand for its entire suppression; a plank in favor of woman 
suffrage, and another in favor of inflation and a demand 
that the “‘ tariff should be levied only as a defense against 
foreign governments which levy tariff upon or bar out our 
products from their markets, revenue being incidental.” 
Part of the necessary revenue for the Government is to be 
made up by direct taxation. A plank declaring in favor 
of the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver was 
reported by the Committee but defeated in Convention. 
For the rest, the platform declares for pensions, restric- 
tion of immigration, government control of railroads, 
telegraph and other public corporations. This is the sixth 
National Convention which the Prohibitionists have held in 
succession. They are as far, apparently, from success as in 
1872, when they nominated Mr. Black. They will cut a 
very small figure in the coming campaign, and will prob- 
ably appear as the fourth instead of the third party, unless 
they should form a coalition, which is not likely, with the 
Alliance movement. 


No one knows how much Trinity Church in this city is 
worth, but one can see something of what it is doing with 
its money. It has just built in upper New. York a chapel, 
St. Agnes, which will seat less than one thousand people, 
and which has cost about $1,000,000, exclusive of the land, 
which already belonged to Trinity Church. Our readers 
will doubtless imagine that this is a free church. Not at 
all. The pews are all rented to a very nice class of people 
who can afford to pay for them, with the exception of a 
few pews in one gallery. There are circumstances under 
which we do not raise the question what one will do with 
his own; but when the owner is a church whose business it 
is to evangelize the world, and when great wealth has 
come into its possession, supposed to be dedicated_to that 
purpose, one cannot help asking whether this benefaction 
should not be given tc the poor rather than confined to 
those who are able to take care of themselves. We can- 
not help wishing that this $1,000,000 had been given for a 
great free church with the attachments required for a 
church of the masses, instead of being put into exquisite 
carvings and rich music for a favored few, and a parish 
school to antagonize the public schools of the State. 





WE wish The Catholic Review would not so easily as- 
sume that everything is wrong in the Indian Office. In- 
quiry would relieve its suspicion. It repeats its charges 
that ‘‘ General Morgan has withdrawn the contract’ with 
the Mother Superior of St. Peter’s Mission, in Montana, 
“‘ with a view tostarving her institution and capturing her 
girls.” We showed that this was not true, but The Catholic 
Review replies: 

“The factsare that: 1. The contract was withdrawn. 2. Its res- 
toration was promised but has not been made. 3. The Commis- 
sioner, still bent on starving out the nuns, withholds from them 
the money due them.” 

It quotes from the Mother Superior: 

“In spite of the promises made the Rev. Missionary we have 
’ peceived only $2,403 (two thousand four hundred and three) 
since October °91, whereas $10,260 (ten thousand two hundred 
aii sixty) are dae this mission from October Ist, 91 to April lst, 
92,” 
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We reply: The contract has not been withdrawn. As was 
stated in THE INDEPENDENT, the school has a contract for 
the education of 190 pupils at $108 per annum each. 
For the quarter ending September 30th, 1891, $5,130 was 
paid; for the quarter ending December 3ist, 1891, the In- 
dian Office at first withheld approval of a large proportion 
of the amount claimed, by reason of a report that the 
pupils received in that school were British Cree Indians, 
and therefore not entitled to schooling at the expense of 
r this Government. Afterward, upon statements made by 
the school, the Indian Office withdrew its objection and 
allowed the claim, $5,130. For the quarter ending March 
31st, 1892,the office similarly allowed the full amount called 
for by the contract, $5,130. Of course, the account for the 
quarter ending June 30th, 1892, is not yet at hand. This 
completes the school year. The Indian Office thus ap- 
proved all of the accounts presented for the St. Peter’s 
Mission school for the full amount allowed by the contract 
and forwarded them to the Auditor with the recommenda- 
tion thatthe amount be paid. This is as far as the Office 
can go; it does not pay the money. Payments are made by 
the Treasury Department, which also examines the ac- 
counts and exercises its own independent judgment upon 
the recommendations for payments. We are informed that 
for the quarter ending December 31st, 1891, no payment 
has yet been made by the Treasury Department; and that) 
for the quarter ending March 31st, 1892, only a partial pay-| 
ment has been made. General Morgan having examined | 
the accounts and allowed them for the full amount of the! 
contract, and having forwarded them to the Treasury, | 
with recommendations that the full amount be paid, has | 
discharged all his responsibility in the matter. Any fur- | 
ther delay or failure in the payments rests with the Treas- | 
ury Department. This is perfectly understood by the | 
Superintendent of St. Peter’s Mission, if not by The Catho- | 
lic Review. 














THERE was a little lesson in the humanities given at 
Amherst during commencement week. In the class of 
eighty which graduated, there were three colored men. 
One of them, Mr. Lewis, was one of the most popular men 
in the class, as evinced by the fact that he was captain of 
the football team and also class orator. That he deserved 
the latter appointment was shown by the fact that on 
Monday at the prize extemporaneous debate, he took the 
first prize of fifty dollars. On Tuesday there was a compe- 
tition in oratory, open toall theclass. The fifteen best writ- 
ten orations are selected, and in the preliminary trial six are 
chosen on the basis of these, and these six finally compete. 
Of the six thus chosen, three speakers were from the North- 
ern States and three from the South, one being the colored 
man, Mr. Lewis, of Virginia and two others, white, from 
North Carolina. Aitho the first prize went to one of these 
North Carolinians, who bore the honored name of Ran- 
som, it was evident that Mr. Lewis had quite as much the 
favor of the audience. Some of the class raised an objec- 
tion to the three colored men being present with their 
ladies at the senior promenade in the evening; but the ob- 
jection was not allowed, and they were present, the colored 
gentlemen and ladies, with their white brothers and sisters. 


BisHoP McQvuaID, of Rochester, is the oldest of the 
bishops in the ecclesiastical province over which Arch- 
bishop Corrigan presides, and his language to the New 
York World illustrates somewhat surprisingly the length 
to which ecclesiastics may allow themselves to go when de- 
cisions of the Holy See do not agree with their own views. 
We give elsewhere the facts in reference tu the opposition 
made by Archbishop Corrigan to the efforts of Archbishop 
Treland in Rome; and the reader wi'l there learn how the 
Pope has denied that any representations were made to 
him as to persecutions of Catholics in the United States in 
case they were not allowed to compromise with the public” 
scoool system. But. Bishop McQuaid speaks of the “‘inac- 
curate statements in the Pope’s letter about the threats of 
persecution,” the inaccuracy about witch, by the way, is 
‘*demonstrated by Archbishop Ireland’s memorial, an ex- 
tract from which ) have just seen.’”’ It is not usual in the 
Catholic Church to hear a bishop say that the statements 
of the Pope are inaccurate. We have had an exhibition in 
France of bishops and archbishops resisting the Pope’s an- 
nounced policy; but it is something quite unprecedented to 
have anything of the sort here. We do not think it at all 
an unhealthy state of things to have the hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church in this country divided, and to have the 
two parties appeal to the public opivion of the Church and 
of the country as well as to the arbitrament of the Pope. 
The public opinion is healthy in this country, and an influ- 
ence of that sort will be on the right side. But the lines 
now are sharply drawn, and publicly and confessedly 
drawn, and there can be no more denial on the subject. 
The time is past when our statements could be denied, that 
there are two wings in the Catholic Church, a conservative 
and a progressive wing; that Archbishop Corrigan repre- 
sents the one, and Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ire- 
land the other. The memorial quoted elsewhere shows 
that Cardinal Gibbons has distinctly put himself on the 
side of Archbisop Ireland. 


THE REv. J. H. M. POLLARD, rector of St. Mark’s Church, 
Charleston, S. C., discovers in an article by President 
Rankin, of Howard University, published in our issue of 
June 16th, an error in reference to the colored race, which 
he as a colored man is interested to correct. This state- 
ment, he tells us, has been repeated in several commence- 
ment addresses and on other important occasions of recent 
date, that previous to 1865 “‘ the entire taxable property of 
the Afro-Americans was $12,000. Now it is $264,000,000.” 
Mr. Pollard has examined the books of the Charleston 
County Auditor’s office for 1860 and gives the following, 
facts: - 


R. E. Dereef psid tax>3 on real estate assessed at $20,000; 
Joseph Dereef, $6,000; Wm. McKinlay, $3,300, and Thos. R. 
Smalls, $2,389). Tho four nan21 Afro-Am2ricans alone paying 





taxes on $32,003, and, together with the Halloways, Westons, 
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Howards, Shrewsburys and many others well known in this city, 
and whose children and grandchildren are still here, paid taxes 
on more than $100,000. In other counties the Ellisons, CoJlinses 
and Morrisons paid taxes on large tracts ofland. A careful ex- 
amination of the condition of things in South Carolina in 1860 
will show by facts, not assumptions, that the Afro-Americans 
paid taxes on property assessed at more than $200,000. I suppose 
the same condition of things could be found in other States, if 
the proper investigation should be made; but I cannot imagine 
the source from which the figures so frequently given were ob- 
tained. 

The $264,000,000 credited by President Rankin as the pres- 
ent valuation of property held by the Negroes is a little 
more than one per cent. of the total valuation of property 
in the United States. 











.... Justice had a notable triumph last week in New Jer- 
sey, when Judge Lippincott ordered a score or more of con- 
victed ballot-box stuffers in Jersey City to be transported 
forthwith to Trenton. The convicted men had carried an 
appeal to the bighest court in the State and had been de- 
feated; but they still hoped that they had sufficient polit- 
ical influence to prevent their being actually incarcerated 
in State Prison. When they were called before Judge 
Lippincott, however, he instructed the proper officers to 
put them at once behind prison bars. This has been done, 
and all friends of pure elections in Jersey City are rejoic- 
ing over this signal triumph for justice. There are others 
of these miscreants who aré yet to be tried. If Judge Lip- 
pincott, who by the way is himself a Democrat, is not in- 
terfered with, a!l the men who have been indicted for com- 
plicity in the most outrageous election frauds that ever 
were committed, even in Jersey City, will eventually have 
full justice done them. The effect of this just retribution 
for a prevalent crime ought to be very salutary. 


....The Government receipts for customs for the year 
ending June 30th, were $177,883,034, against $219,522,205 for 
the previous year, showing a falling off of upward of $41,- 
000,000. This was the effect which the McKinley revision 
of the tariff was designed to have. It was expected that it 
would reduce our customs receipts by about $40,000,000. 
For the past year the reduction has somewhat exceeded 
this amount; but the strong probability is that the receipts 
will gradually increase year by year. There has been an 
increase in the amount received from internal revenue 
amounting to upward of $8,000,000. The total receipts for 
the year were nearly $357,000,000, against $402,000,000, in 
round numbers, last year. This shows a reduction of 
about $45,000,000. As the expenditures are less by some 
$38,000,000 than in 1891, the debt has been reduced by up- 
ward of $11,000,000. This is a very handsome showing, and 
it will be of interest to see how Democratic campaign 
speakers will find occasion in our admirable financial ex- 
hibit to attack the Administration. 


.... President Harrison has selected Gen. John W. Foster 
as the successor of Secretary Blaine. The appointment 
will in no wise affect the campaign. Considering the inter- 
ests of the State Department solely, the President has put 
aside any temptation he may have felt to make an appoint- 
ment which would help in the coming canvass, and has 
made a selection which meets with universal approval. 
The President consulted, it is said, none of the politicians; 
but so fit an appointment sbould, in a large sense, be wise 
even from a party standpoint. General Foster has proved 
himself a discreet and able diplomat. He has been of great 
assistance to the State Department in the negotiation of 
reciprocity treaties; and his thorough knowledge of our 
foreign relations and his long experience in diplomacy 
make his appointment as Secretary of State one of eminent 
fitness. The President has made very few mistakes in his 
appointments, and the country has learped to trust him 
implicitly in the selection of men for impurtant public po- 
sitions. 


...- The Brazilian Congress was to have assembled May 
3d, but made no attempt to get together until May 12th, 
and finally had no quorum until the 18th. But it was not 
‘quite as slow, after all, as the first Congress of the United 
States was in getting to business in this city in 1789. On 
the morning of March 4th only eight Senators and thirteen 
Representatives were on hand, not a quorum of either 
body. The whole of March passed before the last of the 
seventeen members required for a quorum came straggling 
in, and on April 1st, the House organized and proceeded to 
count the votes cast for President in the first election under 
the Federal Constitution. The Senate waited five days 
longer until the arrival of Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, 
the twelfth Senator present, filled the quorum and allowed 
them to organize April 6th, thirty-three days behind time— 
a good deal worse than Brazil. The Government that 
began then has, however, amounted to something since, 
and there is some hope for Brazil. 


.... We cannot resist the impulse to publish the follow- 
ing bit of experience offered by a subscriber in protest 
against an article in our “Sanitary ’’ department on the 
Keeley Cure: 


What I know is that my own beloved youngest brother, the 
best, the brightest, the kindest and truest of a large family, was 
reduced to the lowest depths of despair, on account of an ungov- 
ernable appetite for drink. He returned nearly two years ago 
from one of these “shrewdly planned ” asylums of this “* keen 
business charlatan’’—clothed and in his right mind. He only 
says, ** Whereas I was blind, now I see.” We give God the glory, 
but we know God works by means. It is no miracle, no pre- 
tense. The influence of friends, the church, a loving wife and 
beautiful children depending on him for support. Even reading 
THEINDEPENDENT, with its searching, scathing scarcasms on 
the drink habit failed utterly to reclaim this lost soul. What 
shall we say then of the power which under God has given it a 
lift? Shall we call it charlatanism? Why is this man a“ charla- 
tan’? 

...» Theeditor of The Twentieth Century says that the 
New England Yankees need not be frightened by the inva- 
sion of French Canadians, tho there are nearly hal€ a mil- 
lion of them now in those States, He says that the French 
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Canadians will be assimilated in the second and third gen- 
erations, just as the Irish-Americans have been, and that 
American life is an irresistible stream which cannot be 
counteracted. He laughs at the fears of some Protestants 
that New.England will be made another French Canada, 
and mentions the patent fact that the Catholic priesthood of 
Canada look upon the migration to this country as a great 
evil and have founded a society to bring the immigrants 
back again. He says that the ‘“ descendants of the French 
Canadians will no doubt be a very strong element of the 
population of New England, but they will be more Yankee 
than the Yankees.”” The man who writes this used to 
be a Catholic priest, and is the brother of a Catholic 
bishop, but long ago he left that Church, and joined no 
other. 


....As an illustration of the best way of doing it, it 
may be interesting to teli how Captain George Le Roy 
Brown, Indian Agent at the important Pine Ridge Agency, 
South Dakota. shows his interest in the work which he has 
in hand. It has been his habit to be out on the reservation 
two or three days of each week, visiting all the far-away 
camps and coming into contact with the individual heads 
of families, so that he can encourage or admonish them as 
the circumstances of each case seem to demand. It is his 
rule thus to come into contact with them at first hand 
instead of depending upon others. He gives especial atten- 
tion to the matter of schools and stock-raising, and after 
that of encouraging the Indians to develop a better home 
life and build neater and more healthy houses, to clothe 
their children more comfortably, and bake their bread and 
properly cook their food. One who does such work may be 
a Government employé, but he is a missionary. 


.-.-[t is a Catholic paper, Griffin’s Journal, of Philadel- 
phia, from which we quote the following: 


“Father Gessner, of Elizabeth, N. J.,‘ made a fierce onslaught 
on the saloon keepers’ lately. Five new saloons were applying 
for licenses, ‘one to be run by two of his former [parochial] 
school children.’ 

“Ah! Perhaps that opened hiseyes. Had these children been 
taught the effects of alcohol as public school children of most 
States are, would they have sought to sell it? Had they even been 
taught that it was not ‘respectable’ as public school children 
get to understand without being specially taught them, would 
they have entered a business which the Council of their Church 
declared a dangerous ani unbecoming one?” 


And yet its editor confesses that he is ‘‘timid and cowardly, 
but not servile,’ and does not have “ the full courage of his 
convictions.’’ Then no Catholic editor has. 


....It has been repeatedly declared that Emperor Wil- 
liam will visit Chicago during the World’s Fair. It is 
said he will be accompanied by a squadron and make the 
trip in great pomp. We shall be glad to see him. He isan 
interesting ruler, and will naturally attract a great deal 
more attention than any one of the thousands of other Ger- 
mans, equally intelligent, who will during the year make 
our country their home. We shall be glad to show him 
how successfully a nation may be governed without any 
king and without any standing army to speak of; and if he 
should like America enough better than Germany to make 
his permanent home with us, we shall be glad to have him 
settle down as farmer, or merchant, or in any other busi- 
ness that he may choose. We are sure it will be much 
more agreeable than the business in which he is engaged. 


...» We are asked by The Central Presbyterian of Rich- 
mond, Va., what ground we have to suppose that our 
Lord, ‘‘if he were living”’ now, would choose women apos- 
tles or would authorize them to be ordained to preach and 
bear rulein the Church? Simply that he hasdoneso. We 
believe he rules his Church to-day, and that his Spirit is 
now in his Church; and under this leading and inspiration 
a great many women have been chosen as apostles and 
have gone out to preach and bear rule. Our esteemed con- 
temporary reminds us that Paul enjoined silence upon 
women as far as public preaching was concerned. Doubt- 
less he did, and doubtless they obeyed. But it is equally 
beyond question that in these latter days he has poured out 
his Spirit upon our daughters as well as upon our sons, and 
has bidden them to speak. Each age has its own message 
from its Lord. . 


....A bill has been reported to the Senate for retaliation 
against Canada in the matter ofits canals. The Canadian 
Government charges a certain rate, two cents a ton, on 
wheat sent through the Welland Canal, if it is consigned 
to a Canadian port; but if it is consigned to an American 
port the charge is twenty cents. This certainly is not in 


‘ accordance with the design of the treaty which provided 


for equal rights to citizens of both countries. Senator 
Davis’s bill provides that we retaliate by allowing the 
President to impose corresponding differential rates on 
Canadian traffic and trains passing through the St. Mary’s 
Falls Canal. Retaliation is not so pleasant a word as reci- 
procity, and we hope it may be avoided. At any rate it 
should first be seriously considered whether it will do us 
more good than hurt. 


....The Nashville Baptist and Reflector is “ sorry for 
THE INDEPENDENT” because, after we had been condemning 
lynching in the South a Negro was lynched one hundred 
and fifty miles from New York. Well, we are sorry too. 
Lynching North or South always makes us sorry. Our 
contemporary thinks that we should be careful how we 
throw stones. We do not propose to be careful. We shall 
have more stones to throw at Northern lynchers than at 
Southern. Our Nashville friend tells us that lynching is 
bad, but that it is a bad administration of the law that 
makes lynching necessary. That is true; and the South 
especially needs a better administration of law, as shown 
by its more frequent lynchir gs. 


....Some fifteen or twenty prelates of the Quebec and 
Ontario Provinces have been making an extended tour of 
the American Canadian Northwest, with a view to seeing 
whether they cannot stop the emigration of French Cana- 





dians to New England; and they are about to issue a joint: 
pastoral to be read in all their churches, recommending 
Canadians to go to Manitoba, where the climate is superior 
and the taxes lower than in the United States. We have 
no faith that they will accomplish much, for there is a 
flood of letters going back to Canada all the time from 
some hundreds of thousands of those who have settled 
in New England, and who know where they are best off. 


.... This week Great Britain is in the thick of its election 
contest. The end of the week will tell whether Gladstone 
shall return again to power, and give Home Rule to Ire- 
land, or whether the struggle must go on for another 
decade, One thing is noticeable, that the freest country in 
Europe, Great Britain, with all its successive changes of 
government, does not lose its precedence in the politics of 
the world, and that France, by becoming a republic, does 
not become a cipher among the nations. Liberty justifies 
itself; and we believe that self-government for Ireland, 
united with Great Britain, will, by its success, prove the 
wisdom of the policy which shall grant it. 


... The last Harvard University Bulletin acknowledges 
the gift of $833 from Mrs. Henry Draper, and $500 from 
Miss Catherine Bruce toward the expenses of the observa- 
tory and astronomical publications. And the same issue 
contains the following entry: 

“The petition of Miss Marion Hamilton Carter, that she be 
allowed to take the gr aduate course in psychology with Professor 
James this year, was considered, and the secretary was directed 
to say to Miss Carter that such a request cannot now be granted 
by the university.” 


It is a patient sex. 


.... Here is another case, which shows the criminal ineffi- 
ciency of the police in some of our large college towns. 
After having got their diplomas last week a party of ten or 
fifteen of the graduating class went to the room of an un- 
popular tutor, smashed open his door, and attempted 
physical violence. He drove them off with the expenditure 
of one or two pistol shots. Now.that is just the kind of a 
case that police are provided for, and it would be very dis- 
creditable if the men who did this act were not discov- 


‘ered and arrested. 


.... We are pleased to see &n article by the Rev. C. F. 
Weeden in The Congregationalist, calling attention to the 
influx of Jews into New England towns, were they are 
making farming communities. Mr. Weeden says that they 
have not proved an undesirable element, and he bespeaks 
for them that kind of courteous welcome that should be 
given toastranger. That isaduty which our somewhat 
self-satisfied fathers were apt to forget in their dealings 
with the first immigrants who settled among them fifty 
years ago. 


....says The Christian Register : 


“The most important suggestion of Dr. Storrs is that the 
Prudential Committee shall be reconstituted. If,in harmony 
with this suggestion, the members of the present committee were 
sent abroad fora few years to work in the mission field, who 
knows but they would come back more rabid heretics than the 
men they now condemn.” 

It is not in the mission field that the idea of future pro- 
bation is imbibed, but in the theological seminary. 


....lt is evident that The Catholic Standard, of Phila- 
delphia,imagines its readers are plunged into the depths of 
crass ignorance about their neighbors. This is what it 
tells them, and anything more absurd could hardly have 
been written: 

“Tn England, as in this country, Protestantism, as a distinct- 
ive, positive form of religion, is dying out, and its place is be- 
ing taken by a nominal Protestantism which essentially is sim- 
ply rationalism, or by indifferentism and practical paganism.” 


....The Hon. Hugh S. Thompson having resigned his 
place on the Civil Service Commission, the President has 
appointed George D. Johnston, of Louisiana, to succced 
him. Mr. Johnston will be remembered in the North as 
the most active opponent of the lottery system in Louis- 
iana. Hs has been a successful educator, and there is every 
reason to believe that he will make a good commissioner. 
He is a Democrat, as was his predecessor. 


.... We have said we intended to keep our readers, and 
we especially want to keep our readers in the South, 
acquainted with the very worst facts in connection with 
the lynching at Port Jervis, in this State. But we are now 
glad to have one ray of light upon it. The Grand Jury has 
at last, after long investigation, found indictments against 
five men, and they have been arrested and will be tried. 


....A fellowship of $1,800 a year running seven years, 
such as was instituted at Amherst, by the gift of Rufus B. 
Kellogg, is the most munificent in the annals of American 
fellowships. The incumbent is to study abroad three years; 
after which he will lecture a single term for four years at 
Amherst, and no constraint is to be put upon his views. 


.... Ulsteria, and its derivative Ulsterics, are new words 
which have come into vogue in England to describe an ex- 
cited, nervous condition of the English Conservatives over 
the injury which will be done to the Irish Protestants by 
Home Rule. It is not generally remembered that in Ulster 
itself half the population is Catholic. 


....-There have been lately shameful lynchings of colored 
men in Memphis and Nashville. In both of those places it 
has been found impossible, since these mobs occurred, even 
to arrest white men guilty of the very crime charged 
against colored men, only the colors of the criminal and 
victim were reversed. 


....Governor Tillman, of South Carolina, deserves credit 
for his vigorous condemnation of lynch law in that State. 
In a public speech at Barnwell the other day he called at- 
tention to the fact that in ‘‘one county recently a Negro 
was lynched on mere suspicion of his having committed 
larceny.”’ 





Religions Iutelligence. 


THE RELIGIONS OF CANADA. 
BY THE REV. W. 8. MCTAVISH. 


THE Department of Agriculture at Ottawa has just 
issued a Census Bulletin dealing with the religions of the 
people of Canada. Some features of that bulletin are ex- 
ceedingly interesting; many are very encouraging; a few 
are almost alarming. The total population of the 
Dominion is now 4,832,679. There are 32,168 persons, how- 
ever, who are not classified according to their religion be- 


.cause they live in unorganized territory. There are no 


less than twenty-five different denominations in’ the 
Dominion. Practically, however, there is only one Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada; forthe numbers belonging to 
the other two branches of that Church are so inconsidera- 
ble that they need scarcely have been classified as belong- 
ing to distinct bodies. The same remark is substantially 
true of the Methodist and Baptist Churches; and yet there 
are four branches of the former and three of the latter in 
the full enumeration. The bulletin gives the standing of 
only fifteen denominations; the others are classified as 
‘other denomination,” or as “‘ not specified,”’ or simply as 
‘* Protestants.’’ The leading denominations are: Roman 
Catholics, 1,990,465; Methodists, 847,469; Presbyterian, 755,- 
199; Church of England, 644,106; Baptists, 303,749; Luther- 
ans, 63,979; Congregationalists, 28,155. The smallest is the 
Unitarian, which numbers only 1,772. It will thus be seen 
that the Roman Catholics number over one million—one 
hundred thousand more than any other single denomina- 
tion. For the first time the Salvation Army is given a 
place in the census returns. It numbers now 13,949. The 
number of pagans is still inconsiderable; nevertheless it is 
a somewhat remarkable fact that it is now more than five 
times as large as it was ten years ago. This may be 
accounted for partly by the fact that perhaps the enumer- 
ators were more diligent than formerly in looking after 
the Indians, and partly by the fact that since the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway steamers have begun to ply between 
British Columbia and the Asiatic ports there has been a 
large immigration of Chinese. If this influx of the Celes- 
tials should continue, it will be necessary for the Protes- 
tant Churches in Canada to do more than they have been 
doing hitherto for Christianizing the heathen within her 
borders. 

There are no less than seven denominations that have 
not maintained their ground in proportion to the increase 
of population. These are the Adventists, Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, Disciples, Quakers, Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists. It is discouraging to think that two such de- 
nominations as the Baptists and Congregationalists have 
made so little progress, and it is by no means easy to give a 
satisfactory reason for it. Itis well known that in certain 
districts the membership of both these denominations has 
increased. A probable explanation of the decrease, as 
revealed in the Census returns, may be found in the fact 
that in some of the smaller villages where the population 
is stationary, or almost so, the few Baptists or Congrega- 
tionalists who resided there had no hope of ever baving a 
minister of their own denomination among them, conse- 
quently they felt constrained to cast in their lot with some 
of the other Churches. 

It is not so difficult to account for the little progress 
made by the Adventists, the Quakers and the Universalists, 
They have no influential denominational papers, no theo- 
logical seminaries, no regular ministry; and it is not to be 
expected that they would advance with such rapid strides 
as those bodies which are more efficiently equipped. The 
Brethren is the only denomination that stands in the 
same relative position to the total population as it did a 
decade ago. The Presbyterians have not maintained their 
ground in the Maritime Provinces, but in Manitoba more 
than 28 per cent. of the total increase has fallen to them. 
The Church of England has likewise lost ground in New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, but in British Colum- 
bia that Church can claim 31 per cent. of the total increase 
of population. It is no secret that there has been a very 
large movement of population from the Maritime Provinces 
to Manitoba and British Columbia. This willexplain why 
itis that both of these Churches which have lost ground in 
the East have made almost phenomenal progress in the 
West. The Methodists have made the greatest proportion- 
ate increase in the Dominion as a whole, followed by the 
Presbyterians, the Church of England and the Roman 
Catholics in the order named. The Methodists and the 
Roman Catholics are the only denominations that have in- 
creased their strength in every Province of the Dominion. 

In the Province of Quebec the Roman Catholics have 
made by far the largest relative gains. In that Province 
there are 61 Electoral Districts, and there is not one in 
which Roman Catholics are not found. Even in the small- 
est district there are nearly 5,000 of them. Montreal, 
with a population of 182,695, returns 134,142 Catholics. In 
19 out of the 61 Districts there are no Baptists; in 8 there 
are no Methodists; and in 4 there areno Presbyterians. In 
the District of L’Islet, out of a population of 13,823, there 
are only 2 Protestants. These figures indicate how com- 
pletely the Province of Quebec is under the sway of the 
Church of Rome. It was not without reason that in a re- 
cent number of The Andover Review, Mr. George R. Stet- 
son should have said: 

“Ultramontanism isin the ascendant. The hostility and pre- 
ponderance of the Romanists and their intolerance of Protest- 
ants are rapidly driving out all opposing elements. . . . The 
Government of Quebec is as clearly a hierarchy as was that of 
Rome during the temporal power of the Pope, or as the Govern- 
ment of Massachusetts Bay two and a half centuries ago.” 

His remarks were based on the Census returns of 1881, but 
those of 1891 would only have served to confirm him in his 
opinion, for out of a total increase of 129,508 in the popula- 
tion of that Province, no less than 121,251 fell to the Ro- 
man Catholics. As an offset to the condition of things in 
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that Province, however, it may be stated that there is not 
an Electoral District in the whole Dominion outside of that 
Province where the Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists 
and Church of England are not fairly well represented. 

St. GEORGE, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


AT a Baptist Young People’s Convention, opened in 
Troy, N. Y., June 24th, a resolution was adopted indorsing 
the plan to send out 100 new missionaries and raise $1,000,- 
000, and pledging the support of the young people in raising 
the fund. 


.... The English Nonconformists have taken up the chal - 
lenge of the Irish Nonconformists, and put themselves on 
record earnestly in favor of Mr. Gladstone’s home rule. 
They have issued an appeal to the Free Churchmen of Lon- 
don, signed by J. Guinness Rogers as president, and a num- 
ber of prominent Nonconformists. 


....Mr. Moody has issued his call for the Northfield Con- 
ferenct, to be held in Northfield from August. 4th to Au- 
gust 15th. On account of his absence the Rev. A. J. Gor- 
don, D.D., of Boston, will be the leader. Mr. Sankey and 
Mr. George C. Stebbins will be present to lead the singing; 
and among the speakers will be Dr. Pierson, the Rev. R. A. 
Torrey, of Chicago, and the Rev. James M. Gray, of 
Boston. 





....The arrangements for the Roman Catholic Summer 
School at New London, Conn., have been about completed. 
It will commence July 30th, and continue through three 
weeks. Among the noted Catholic literary men and 
teachers who will take part are George Parsons Lathrop, 
Maurice F. Egan, various members of the Paulist and 
Jesuit orders, and instructors in different seminaries. 
The opening sermon will be preached by Archbishop Corri- 
gan. 


..-.The Methodist New Connexion has just held its Gen- 
eral Conference at Ashton-Under-Lyne. Among the special, 
topics brought up were the establishment of a Christian 
Endeavor Society or Epworth League; this was approved 
very strongly. An enthusiastic missionary meeting was 
held, and the report of the twelve delegates to the Ecumen- 
ical Conference in Washington was presented and received. 
Pr. Potts also brought the return of greetings of Canadian 
Methodism. 


....The General Conference of the Brethren in Christ, 
commonly known as ‘‘River Brethren,” was held recently at 
Stevensville, Ont. About fifty delegates represented the 
districts in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Kansas and Can- 
ada. The discussion of city mission work resulted in the 
resolution to press forward the work in Chicago, and to se- 
cure an appropriate place and the necessary workers. 
Propositions for mission work in Kansas and Eastern 
Michigan also were received. 


-.--The Primitive Methodists have been holding their 
annual Conference, At home the membership showed a 
decrease of 552. The mission work was prosperous, six 
missions in London alone showing an increase of fifteen 
percent. In the colonies the growth was more than 350 
members, and in the African mission there was an increase 
of seventeen per cent. One of the interesting items of the 
meeting was the greeting from Canadian Methodism, pre- 
sented by Dr. Potts. He said that in Canada, while the 
increase in population was eleven per cent., that in Metho- 
dist membership was fourteen per cent. It was proposed 
to raise for connexional purposes a jubilee fund, it being 
fifty years since the formation of the society. The total 
amount subscribed to it so far is $70,000. 


.... The School of Christian Workers at Springfield held 
its commencement the 7th of June, and reported one of the 
most successful years in its history. The main address 
was by Dr. Edward Judson, of New York City, on ‘‘ The 
Missionary Spirit Embod’ed in City Civilization.’’ The 
indications are for large classes in the fall both of young 
menand women. The leader of the Apollo Club, of Bos- 
ton, will give efficient instruction in music, and the Rev. 
Harland P. Beech, late of Minneapolis, who for six years 
was a missionary in North China, will have charge of the 
missionary department. This, with the department of 
physical culture, under the care of Dr. Luther Gulick, the 
son of the well-known missionary to Micronesia, will 
strengthen the sehool, and has already made it one of the 
efficient means for educating Christian workers in the 
country. 

....The Reformed Church Messenger seems to regard 
the postponement of the plan of federation between t'ie 
German and the Dutch Reformed Churches as practically 
afailure of the plan, and this is what it says about the 
minority in the late meeting of the Dutch Synod which 
was able to defeat the Union: 

“Itis to their shame that so many of the minority know so 
little of our branch of the Church and were so ready to put faith 
in little silly tales about our theological and social position. As 
we feel the movement of a Federal Union of the two Reformed 
Churches is practically for this time defeated, we take no blame 
to ourselves as a Church, and feel assured our Dutch brethren 
will one day regret their part in it, as they have had occasion to- 
do at other times in the long ago. We do not lose by the failure 
ef the mo¥ement, but they verily do, since we have one-third 
more ministers and twice as many members as they. They may 
prefer to unite with the Presbyterian Church and be absorbed; 
we would rather continue on in our own strength and preserve 
our history and our distinctive theology.” 

.... The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, at 
its recent meeting in London, showed.that during the last 
, quarter of a century, the Society had endowed 38 bishop- 
rics in the colonies and foreign parts with $350,000, besides 
spending $170,000 for other colonial endowments, and $770,- 
000 for church building. Religious education in England 
had received $685,000; abroad over 430 students for the na- 
tive ministry had been helped in their education at a cost 
ef $111,500; vernacular literature had been supplied to the 





foreign missions of the Church of England at an expense 
of $63,500. At present the society publishes the Prayer- 
book in whole or in part in 90 languages. Last year 5,582,- 
475 Bibles, Prayer-books and tracts and 6,378,878 other pub- 
lications were issued. The society’s income is about $200,- 
000 a year, and this year more than that sum has been 
voted in grants. Its efforts to reach the increasing de- 
mand for reading matter caused by the Education act of 
1870, has resulted in the publication of 29,565,066 volumes , 
excluding Bibles, Prayer-books and tracts, during the last 
five years. The society puts forth an earnest appeal for 
help in its great work. 


....The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists held their General 
Assembly the first weekin June. The general tone of the 
meeting was very encouraging, the finances showing an in- 
crease of $175,000, very much larger than in any year before; 
$130,000 had been added to the collections for missions, the 
remainder being from the general collections. The total 
of all collections reached the sum of $1,333,590. The total 
number of churches reported was 1,271; chapels, 1,459; com- 
municants, 137,415; Sunday-school scholars, 191,341, a con- 
stant increase upon the previous years. The English 
churches have not shown as rapid a growth as the Welsh, 
but still they are in good condition. Some twenty years 
before, this body, much against the wishes of some of its 
leading men, by a large majority, voted against the Bible 
being read in day schools. Since then a great change has 
come about and a strong resolution was passed, urging all 
Board schools in Wales to arrange to have the Bible intro- 
duced to the schools under their charge. A strong resolu- 
tion was passed expressing the conviction that no Church 
of Christ should be in connection with the State as an Es- 
tablished Church,and urging that disestablishment and dis- 
endowment be carried out without delay. There was a 
strong move toward an interchange of pulpits with the 
English Presbyterians, and delegates were appointed to the 
Toronto Congress and the Irish, English and Scotch Pres- 
byterian Synods. 


--..At the annual meeting of the National Academy of 
Theology in this city, last week, the Rev. Dr. T. W. Cham- 
bers, of this city, was elected President; Dr. Geo. F. Ma- 
goun, of Iowa, Vice President; Prof. C. S. Beards 
ley, of Hartford Seminary, Secretary; and Professor 
Xenos, of McCormick Seminary, Chicago, Treasurer. 
After devotions and business the morning session was 
chiefly occupied by hearing a paper from Dr. Magoun on 
“A Restatement of the Divine Propitiation,’’ and com- 
ments thereon by Professor Johnson, of Crozer Seminary; 
Professor Gerhardt, of Gettysburg; Professor Mabon, of 
New Brunswick; and Professor Beardslee, of Hartford. At 
the afternoon session Dr. A. C. Thompson, of Boston, read 
a searching and sparkling paper on “ Inaccuracies in Re- 
ligious Biography, as exemplified in the various American, 
English and German Lives of the Apostle Eliot of Rox- 
bury.”’ Dr. Gerhardt read a paper on “‘The Idea of Reli- 
gion,” especially as framed by Kant, Schleiermacher, and 
others, to which Professor Johnson added those of Lech- 
ler, with criticisms upon them all. The Secretary read an 
examination of Frielanders’s “The Jewish Religion of 
To-day,” specially in its theological anneet by Prof. H. P. 
Smith, of Lane Seminary, and one by rof. C. Walker, of 
the Protestant eee Seminary, Alexandria, Va., on 
“ The Validity of the Proof of the Divine Existence,” fol- 
lowed by remarks from members above named and J. B. 
Thompoéon, D. D., of New York. The question of a meet- 
ing of the Academy at Chicago next year, at some time 
during the Columbian Exposition, was briefly discussed. 
Communications from absent members were received. 
The meeting was held in the Collegiate Reformed Dutch 
Church, Fifth Avenue and Forty-eighth Street. 


....On April 25th there was a meeting of all the Catholic 
bishops of New York and New Jersey at the residence of 
Archbishop Corrigan, to discuss the Faribault system of 
Archbishop Ireland. One of the bishops said that he had 
reason to believe that Archbishop Ireland had declared to 
the Vatican that unless a decision was given at Rome fa- 
vorable to the new Faribault school scheme, a persecution 
of the Catholics of the United States would result. This 
statement so impressed the bishops that they drafted a 
letter to the Pope in which they informed him that if any 
such plea had been advanced by Archbishop Ireland it was 
absolutely without foundation. This was signed by 
Archbishop Corrigan and eight other bishops and sent to 
Rome. The Pope’s reply to the letter contained the follow- 
ing denial that there had been no such threat made: 


“To come more closely to what caused you anxiety of mind, and 
moved you to write to Us. Wedesire toassure you that nobody 
influenced that decision by inspiring the fear that vexation and 
trouble would ensue for the Catholicsif We had condemned what 
had been done by the Archbishop of St. Paul with regard to the 
schools in the districts of Faribault and Stillwater, As neither 
that venerable brother nor anybody else made mention of this 
danger, it is clear that afalse public rumor gave rise to the report 
which led you to take a quite unfounded and incorrect view.” 


The memorial presented by Archbishop Ireland to the 
Pope, in which the supposed threat was contained, has 


been in part printed in the New York World. In this pa- 
per it is stated that the ‘‘influence of the Catholic Church 
on the public in general has remained hitherto extremely 
small, and the number of converts very insignificant,” be- 
cause “‘ the Church has always been arded with suspi- 
cion and as a menace in America.” It also said that Cath- 
olics who seek high political office are compelled to declare 
themselves ‘‘ unreservedly in harmony with American in- 
stitutions, and, as a result, many Catholics who occupy 
high positions in the United States have abandoned the 
practice of their religion.” Figures are given to prove that 
not one-third of the Catholic children in the country attend 
the Catholic schools, “ notwithstanding the efforts of the 
_— to force the children into the parochial schools.’’ 

he parish priest, it is said, often has recourse to compel 
attendance at parochial schools by refusing the sacra- 
ments to the children and the —, and many are lost 
to the Church because they will not submit. The wealthy 
Catholics, he adds, have little ayeneenny for parish schools 
on account of their poor quality. ere is the prediction 


of ‘‘ persecution ’’ which had come to the knowledge of the 
bishops of the New York province: 


“ Unfortunately, now the question has been so much ventilated, 
public opinion considers me as the representative of the Church 
party in the United States in favor of the Government, and con- 
siders my opponents as a ee party of the United States and 
the great danger of the Republic. 





“In case of an adverse decision I have serious reasons to be 
alarmed. We Catnolicsare only one in eight in the United States 
without wealth and without influence, and a much larger are 
portion of Catholics than this,-both in point of influence in 
point of numbers,did not prevent the Cultur Kampf in Germany.” 


Still more important is the Seen Veit is Cardinal 
Gibbons’s indorsement of Archbishop Ireland’s memorial: 


“Your Holiness will permit me to conclude this letter by 
adding that the silence of the Holy See in this question has been 
clearly and will be still more interpreted as a ual condemna- 
tion of the conduct and views of the great erehieen of St. Paul. 
If this opinion were shared by the American people,as would 
be the case in time, I fear that the national sentiment 
would become vehemently excited, and that harassing measures 
would be proposed for olics in the school question. Attem: 
in this direction have been made in the it; they have fi 
thus far; but it is important not to strengthen them by creating 
or fostering prejudices against us.” 


It was these passages, a rumor of which had come to 
Archbishop Corrigan and his suffragan bishops which 
occasioned their letter to the Pope, and the Pope’s denial 
that there had been any such prediction of persecution as 
they su . Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, declares 
that the Faribault arrangement has thrown back the? school 
— twenty-five years. He evidently believes, notwith- 
standing what the Pope says, that there was contained in 
the passages quoted above a prediction of persecution, and 
that he has no patience with it. A meeting of the Arch- 
bishops in the United States, thirteen in number, will be 
held in October, and this school question will be the prin- 
cipal question before them. 














Missions. 
AN EDITOR’S SURPRISE. 


BY THE REV. J. E. SCOTT. 





THERE isa daily paper published in the capital of the 
Northwestern Provinces called The Pioneer, which is 
recognized by some as the leading daily paper of India 
And I suppose it is, in point of circulation and influence in 
politics. Butin all matters of missionary enterprise and 
moral reform, such as the speedy evangelization of India, 
the temperance and opium questions, The Pioneer is usu- 
ally found upon the wrong side. It is especially fond of 
finding anything to the discredit of missions and mission- 
aries, and is very fond of poking fun at ‘‘ the poor mission- 
ary and his pony carriage.”’ The other day, however, The 
Pioneer was visited with a genuine surprise. The editor 
was reading the advance sheets of the recent census reports 
and it found that there had been what it calls ‘* a remark- 
able increase in the native Christian population.”’ It can- 
not understand this. So it goes on to say: 

“The Imperial returns are, of course, not yet available; but we 
are able to give the main resultsin the Northwestern Provinces and 
Oudh, and they are certainly remarkable. Without allowing for 
possible adjustmentsin two districts, the total number of native 
Christians shown in the Census returns for these Provinces is 
22,655 against 13,264 at last census, a rise of about 70 per cent, 
The increase has been so far from uniform throughout that the 
Rohilkhund division alone accounts for over 7,000 out of the total 
addition of 9,000, and for the whole of the United Provinces.” 

Whereupon the editor of The Indian Witness, who looks 
at things through another kind of glasses, remarks that he 
sees nothing so remarkable in the 70 per cent. increase, 
and goes on to say that: 


“If The Pioneer will simply drop the erroneous idea that mission 
work is a failure in this country, the facts revealed by the census 
wiil be no more than he had a right to expect. If men will live 
with their heads incased in a bag of feathers, and utterly refuse 
to recognize what is most palpably transpiring about them, they 
must expect to be occasionally surprised out ot their senses when 
circumstances compel them to see that which they have stubborn- 
ly resolved would never be seen.”’ 

One of the oldest missionaries in the field spoken of re- 
plies calmly and forcefully in the columns of The Pioneer, 
and easily accounts for the major part of the increase. He 
gives four cogent reasons: 1. The mission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1856 received Rohilkhund especially, 
and Oudh as their own peculiar field, and for the last thir- 
ty-six years have occupied in force. 2. The mission plant and 
organization will explain much—28 foreign and 346 native 
evangelists, 694 secular and 824 Sunday-schools, with 20,000 
and 33,000 scholars respectively, 2 colleges (one for women), 
a theological and a normal school, in all which schools are 
808 Chrisiian teachers constantly working away. 3. This 
force is carefully organized. Central, annual, district and 
quarterly conferences are held regularly. A bishop, presid- 
ing elders, preachers in charge are over the conferences, the 
districts, the circuits. ‘‘ There is something for everybody 
to do, and everybody is supposed to be doing something.’’ 
4. The villages have been worked. The whole country has 
been reached. There are now 15,000 Christians in more 
than 1,000 towns and villages. He concludes by saying: 

* There is an excellent system for taking care of this rapidly 
rising Christian community, which will surprise somebody at the 
next census with the figure of 150,000 at least.” 


It is a good sign that the Philistines are realizing that 
there is a power in their midst. The next ten iears will 
work wonders. India is ripening to the harvest. Caste 
will give way; old forms of faith will disintegrate; hoary 
customs will be given up. I can see little cracks and 
crevices in the wall. And when the structure does fall, as 
fall it’ must, amid the dust and débris and racket and 
noise and confusion the religion of Jesus Christ will arise 
—calm and beautiful—“‘ as fair as the moon, as bright as 
the sun, and as terrible as an army with banners.” 

MUTTRA, INDIA. 
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THERE are fifteen associations of churches in Burma 
embracing over five hundred churches. The associational 
meetings are held between January and March. The 
meetings of the Henzada Karen Association took place 
early in March. In a private letter, the missionary in 
charge of that station, the Rev. W. I. Price, writes to the 
Rev. J. N. Cushing: 

“We had a grand meeting at P’gahgyi with a total attendance 
of 1,527. We closed the year with every rupee of indebtedness 
canceled and a balance in hand in almost every department, 
and begin the year with increased contributions in every depart- 
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ment of general During the four and a half years 
that Ihave been in|Henzada we have put almost Rs. 30,000 into” 
new buildings. I my report to the Association and had the 
great privilege of showing Rs 500 of the building funds still in 
hand. In my on the school, I was able to show Rs. 1,400 
on the right side. is over and above Rs. 1,600 of school con- 
tributions brought in for the new year. 

“The reports from the churches show a very good spiritual 
condition, taking the Association as a whole. I do not yet hnow 
the exact number of baptisms reported; but I think that they will 
double those of last year.” 

The Rev. Mr. Price has been in charge of the Henzada Karen 
Mission five years. During that time five large, substan- 
tial teale buildings have been erected for the central 
school in the city, and the number of pupils has risen to 
two hundred. Mr. Price has also itinerated extensively 
and increased the activity of the native evangelistic agen 

cies. Ill-health now compels him to leave his field for 
America for rest and a change. His work at Henzada 
shows what consecrated activity can achieve when it makes 
prompt use of favoring circumstances. 


..Sir Charles Elliott, Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, has 
just made an important speech on tie subject of missions. 
Among other things, he said: 

“The subject of the increase in the number of Christian con- 
verts during the last ten years as shown by the Census of 1891, 
has been a good deal on my mind. I saw an announcement in 
the Pioneer that the number of Christians in the Northwest 
Provinces had increased from 13,09) to 22,000 during the last ten 
years. I turned then to see how far I could get similar statistics 
of Bengal. I find that the Census Report for Bengal for 1891 is 
not yet completed, and that the figures are not yet available in 
full detail. I have, however, received a provisional statement 
from the Census Superintendent, which is not likely to be far 
wrong; and I find from that that the numbers of Christians in 
Bengal have risen from 122,000 to 189,000." 

Sir Charles Elliott adds: 

“ Surely, so great an increase as that is a fact to give encour- 
agement to all who are engaged in missionary work and all who 
support the cause of missions.” 


.. With reference to the Moslem women cortroversy in 
The Nineteenth Century, a Christian was recently talking 
with a prominent Moslem in a large city of Turkey and the 
subject turned on divorce. The Christian said, ‘‘ How is 
it you can send away a woman with whom you have lived 
for years? How can your feelings endure the wrench?” 
The Moslem replied: ‘‘ Does it wrench your feelings to cast 
off an old shoe? And yet you have worn that old shoe a 
long time! Wedonot consider women to be possessed of 
souls, and we can change them as easily as we change shoes.”’ 
It is only just to say that probably the majority of Mos- 
lems even in that region would at once disavow this senti- 
ment. Most ofthem treat their wives pretty well, except 
when fits of passion come on and then their wives suffer. 
Divorce is also infrequent in proportion to the number of 
marriages. 


..Dr. Pentecost gave an impetus to mission work 
in India by his own presence and labors. The doctor 
worked with an energy and zeal that was contagious. One 
cannot tell the number of his public addresses and private 
conversations. His work lay among the educated classes. 
Day after day, in all the educational centers of the country, 
he held the thought of men to the doctrines of Christianity, 
which he argued with all his logical acumen and wonder- 
ful power of illustration. Much has been said, in and out 
of the public press, as to the results of the doctor’s labors. 
That there have been conversions among Europeans there 
cannot be the slightest doubt; but it is freely stated that 
not one single case of conversion occurred among the edu 
cated natives. 








Biblical Research. 


DE LAGARDE, in common with all critics who discard 
the Book of Esther as history, and refuse to accept its ex- 
planation of the origin of ‘‘ Purim,” scored a strong point, 
as he supposed, against the etymology and definition of 
the word pir, explained in Esther as a Persian word signi- 
fying “ lot ”’—which he declared not to be found in Persian 
atall. The Persian term’for ‘“ lot,’’ he affirmed, is pisk, 
which by no ingenuity.can be tortured into pir. Besides, 
he pronounced the practice of putting questions to the 
Divine Being by lot to be Semitic, and he knew of no such 
custom among the Persians. By way of showing the hasty 
character of such positivism, the Rev. P. Hay Hunter, in the 
current issue of The Thinker, brings forward the recent 
archeological find and pertinent judgment thereupon of 
M. Dieulafoy. Quoting from an address made by him be- 
fore the Société des Etudes Juives, on the subject, ‘‘ The 
Book of Esther and the Palace of Ahasuerus,” he trans- 
lates: 


“ Among the objects discovered in the course of deep excava- 
tions of the Memnoniym is a quadrangular prism, one centimeter 
broad, and four and a half high. On its rectangular faces differ - 
ent numbers have been engraved—1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6. Throw the prism, 
and necessarily it falls either on an odd oreven number. The 
Persians were as fon of games of chance as they were of wine; 
may not this little Susian relic have been one of their dice? and 
may not their dice, under the name of pé, have been used in 
trying luck and consulting fate? Pour may not have the proper 
meaning of lot any more than cards, urn, dice. But all these 
words may have entered into similar phrases—cast the pa, draw 
the cards, put the hand into the urn, shake the dice—the idea called 
forth by all four being the same; that, namely, of consulting 
fate.” 


Mr. Hunter adds: 


“*M. Dieulafoy offers as a probable etymon of pir the Sanscrit 
par, Persian por, Latin plere, French plein, and remarks, ‘how 
thoroughly appropriate is the Persian expression pi —literally 
‘full,’ ‘ solid '—to the shape of the Achemenian die. Does not a 
parallelopiped, a square prism, realize the most perfect image of 
the bodies which we, French and Persians alike, call ‘ the solids’? 
M. Dieulafoy is, no doubt, right in his supposition that the pair 
which Haman is said to have used, like the Hebrew and Egyp- 
tian oracles, returned only the answer Yes or No to the questioner; 
month was tried after month, day after day, till by a process of 





exhaustion the auspicious time was found: That the ancient Per- 
sians had recourse to divination by oracles need not be doubted; 

the practice of sortilege was Aryan as well as Semitic. M. “Dieu- 
lafoy’s find of the prism-shaped die is interesting; so is his pro- 
posed derivation of the word pfir. It would have been more to 
the purpose, no doubt, if amoug the numerous cuneiform inscrip- 
tions he has brought to light the word p@r itself had been found; 

and that such a discovery may yet be made is not impossible. 

Meantime, the want of such evidence cannot be fairly held to in- 
validate the Book of Esther. Our voeabulary of Old Persian, 

compiled from the inscriptions of Behistun, Naksh-i-Rustam, 
Persepolis and Hamadan_ is, after all, far from comple’ 


.... Upon receiving a cast of the inscription afforded by 
the vase-fragment discovered at Tell el-Hesy, M. Clermont- 
Ganneau withdraws his first reading, pond, “for health,” 
and his second, qwa, “belonging to Hasik,’’ and now 
proposes a third and, he assures us, final decipherment, 
on», ad libandum, “for a drink offering ’’ or “‘ libation,”’ 
from the root 10), the form being the hiphil infinitive, 
“to pour out” or “offer a libation.”” He finds this very 
expression or formula, le-hass¢k, employed in the Bible— 
Jer. 44: 19, 25, “‘to pour out drink offerings unto her,”’ 
nd ton, “the Queen of Heaven,” and in a manner apply- 
ing very properly to the destination of the Tell el-Hesy 
vase, thus giving it a special interest. M. Ganneau now 
admits that a proper name would have been stamped upon 
the handle of the jar or inscribed under its base. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JULY 17TH. 
THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—Acrts 2: 37-47. 

















NotTEs.—‘‘ Peter and the rest of the Apostles.”’—Peter is 
the only one mentioned as having preached. but probably 
the others helped him; and if they did not take part in 
the public speaking, they did in the inquiry meeting which 
followed. ‘* Repent ye.””—This was the same as the 
preaching of John the Baptist; but the clause, ‘tin the name 
of Jesus Christ,” and the promise, ‘‘ Ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost,” are new. “* For to you is the prom- 
ise,” etc.—From Joel. “The gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
—Spiritual and miraculous, at times. “ All that are 
afar off.”,—This refers primarily to Jews of the Dispersion, 
but might also include Gentiles. “As many as the 
Lord our God shali call unto hvm.”’—Not by what is some- 
times called election, but by the preaching of his word. 
“That received his word.”’—Omit ‘ gladly.” 
“ About three thousand souls.”’-—Most of-them strangers 
who soon left the city. ** In the Apostles’ teaching.” — 
Listening to it. “And fellowship.”—Mutual friend- 
ship. “ Breaking of bread,.”’—The evening meal to- 
gether, ending with the Lord’s Supper. “The pray- 
ers.”’—The usual prayers repeated by Jews.—‘“‘ In the tem- 
ple.”’—They had not yet broken from the temple, but fol- 

lowed Christ’s example.———‘ Those that were being 
saved.’’—‘‘ Those that were saved” is better. There is 
here no emphasis on the process. 

Instruction.—The first question of the religious life is a 
practical one, ‘‘ What shall we do?’ Weare in trouble; 
we have sinned; we have something to do in order to get 
out of our unfortunate position; and we need to find out 
what that is and to do it. 

Teachers ought always to know how to answer this ques- 
tion when it is asked; Lut they should first learn how to 
call out the question. Let the teacher in part judge of his 
success by observing whether he sets the pupils to consid- 
ering how they shall be saved. 

The answer of Peter was a very simple and practical 
one. First, they were to repent of sin, and especially of 
not having accepted Christ as their Master. Then they 
were to let the world know that they had become his dis- 
ciples and would follow his teaching, and they were to 
evince this by accepting baptism in his name. Then, 
thirdly, they should receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

What a teacher has now to tell his scholars is not very 
different. He must tell them to be sorry for their sins and 
stop them, by living henceforth just as Jesus requires. 
This is believing on Jesus, accepting his teaching and sal- 
vation. Then they must make a public profession by bap- 
tism and joining the Church. 

Peter’s way of conducting a revival is noticeable. First 
he got their attention when they ran together where he 
was. Then he told them plainly their sin and their dan- 
gerin a good rousing sermon. Then he and the other dis- 
ciples held an inquiry meeting and told them how to be 
saved. 

God’s promise is not only unto believers but unto their 
children. Accordingly it comes to us for our fathers’ 
sakes. The children must not be forgotten in teaching the 
Gospel. 

The baptism was the same day, In that time men did 
not put off making confession of their faith and being bap- 
tized until they had been fully confirmed in the faith. 
We have very much altered the Apostles’ way, a- d it is not 
quite certain that we have done it to the good of the 
Church. With them a man was converted, baptized and 
joined the Church the same hour; and no very strict in- 
quisition was made about the genuineness of the pro- 
fession. It was assumed that if any one wanted to join the 
disciples that was enough. 

Peter’s first sermon converted vastly more than all 
Christ’s preaching. This was because Peter’s came after 
the soil had been prepared. Christ must die first. 

The early disciples stuck together. They kept in each 
other’s society and attended all the meetings, not oncea 
week only, but every day. They could not have too much 
of their religion. 

We are told that the early disciplesin Jerusalem had all 
thingsin common. This does not mean that they all sold 
everything they had. They had not been commanded to, 






































‘unless Christ’s command to the young ruler wasso con- 
strued. Probably Lazarus and Martha and Mary did not 





sell their home in Bethany. It was never practiced any- 
where else in the early Church. 

But if communism is not necessary, the principle which 
provides forthe needy at any sacrifice is still binding, and 
all the early Christians made much of providing for the 
poor. 

Those early Christians held their communion every even- 
ing after their supper. It had never occurred to them that 
this was a very mysterious, solemn ceremony, and that in 
it they were really eating our Lord’s body, and that it was 
so sacred that it must be partaken of fasting, as so many 
believe now, and-will take it only in the morning before 
breakfast. 

Those were happy days for the Church, when they were 
so penitent and so faithful. They were getting rest and 
strength to prepare for persecution. 








Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BASCOM, C. E, rec. July ist, Lima, N. Y. 


BRONSON, W. A., Perth Amboy, N. J., resigns. 


ad | W. A., St. Paul, Minn., called to Emmanuel ch., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


CLEVENGER, Loren A., rec., July lst, Oshkosh, Wis. 
COOPER, FENIMORE, rec. June 23d, Edgartown, Mass. 
CURRY, H. W., Webster, accepts call to Fairview, W. Va 


ama neg at F. E., Burlington, Vt,, accepts call to Indianapo- 
olis, In 


HIDEN, J. . Eufaula, Ala., accepts call to Richmond, Va. 

HILLINGS, W.P., Milwaukee, Wis., accepts call to Omaha, Neb. 

HUSSEY, A. C., Northampton, Mass., resigns. 

MOODY, RvEz B., rec. June 2ist, Southbridge, Mass. 

OLIVER, J., rec. July 3d, Fenton, Mich. 

TURNER, J. W., Chincoteague Island, Va., accepts call to Lyons 
Farms, N. J. 

WEST, Raymonp M., Crozer Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Lehigh Ave. ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

WOODS, Henry B., Newton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Rock- 
port, Mass. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


AYERS, ALFRED W., Arlington, accepts call to David City, Neb. 


BARNES, Henry E., Sherbrooke, P. Q., accepts call to Bethany 
ch., Worcester, Mass. 


BENEDICT, Georags, inst. June 22d, Union ch., Haverhill, 
Mass. 
BROWN, CHaArtuss R. (Meth.), accepts call to 


Cincinnati, O., 
Winthrop ch., Charlestown, Mass. 


-BUTLER, JAmeEs E., Kalkaska, Mich., resigns. 
DAME, CHARLES, Falmouth, Me., died June 26th, aged $2. 
EVANS, W. H. (U. B.), accepts call to Big Lake, Minn. 
GEOGHEGAN, W1tu1AM B., inst. June 16th, Beverly, Mass. 


GERRIE, ALFRED W., Yale Sem., accepts call to West Torring- 
ton, Conn. 

GURNEY, Henny E., inst. June 15th, Clayton, N. Y 

HARRIS, THEo. W., Topeka, Kan., called to New Lebanon, N, Y. 

HOOD, Epwarp C., North Cambridge, called to Lincoin, Mass. 

HUTCHINSON, WALTER P., Somerville, accepts call to North 
Abington, Mass. 

KEIRNAN, T. L., Manitoba, accepts call to New Rockford, N. D, 

LEWIS, SAMUEL, ord. June 22d, Scroon Lake, N. Y. 

LINCOLN, GrorGE E., Webster, Mich., resigns. 

MILLS, Toornton A., Providence, R. I., accepts call to Meme- 
rial Pres. ch., Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

MOORE, CHARLES D., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Ellis, Kan. 

NELSON, Roscor, ord. June 21st, Windsor, Conn. 


PANGBURN, Lycureus E., Washington, D. C., accepts call to 
Lisle and Center Lisle, N. Y. 


PRICE, THomas M., Verndale, 
Minn. 


RICHARDSON, Henry M., inst. July Ist, Spearfish, S. D. 
RIGGS, HERMAN C., inst. July lst, Rochester, N. Y. 
aetna CHARLES A.., inst. July ist, Clarksfield and Brighton, 


accepts call to West Duluth, 


somes hal RoBertT L., Phippsburg, accepts call to Richmond, 

Me. 

SMITH, Epwin, Komo, accepts call to Fellowship ch., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

bins aay CHARLEs H., Grand Blanc, accepts call to Somerset, 
Micd. 


WENTWORTH, Henry H., ord. June 22d, Goffstown, N. H. 

WILLARD, WALLACE W., Bethany ch., St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, Mark W.,. inst. July Ist, Mitchell, 8. D. 

WOODIN, HERBERT? P., ord. June 23d, Curtisvile, Mass. 
PRESBYPBERIAN. 

ALDERSON, Samuzt B., Washington C. -!. 

Topeka, Kan. 

BRUSH, F. F., Los Vergas, N. M., accepts call to Los Gatos, Cal. 

DUNCAN, C. A., Jonesboro, Tenn., resigns. 

ERNST, ALBERT F., inst. recently, Wayne, Neb. 

GRUMMOND, DANIEL N., inst. July 3d Binghamton, WN. Y. 

HALL, W. C., Missoula, Mont., resigus. 

HILLMAN, JAMEs W., Cape Vincent, called to Mattituck, L. I. 

HUGHES, R. H., Chicago, I11., accepts call to Columbus, Wis, 

LORD, Epwakrp L., inst. July 1st, Rushville, I}. 

McQUEEN, GLENROIE, inst, July 34, Princeton, Hil. 

MURRAY, D. A., inst, June 2ist, Morningside Chapel, New York, 

N.S. 
PEACOCK, E. J., Lane Theo. Sem., called to Cardington, O. 
mers =. C., St. Peter’s ch., called to So. Cong. ch., Rochestes,, 


, 0., accepts call te 


ROBERTS, W. H., Ironton, accepts call to Greenfield, Mo. 
SKINNER, J. R., Vernon, Tex., accepts call to Newton, PM. 
TWICHELL, E. W., Auburn, N. Y., resigns. 
WALKINSHAW, Jamgs D., inst. recently, Fairbury, Neb. 


WILSON, SAMUEL, Princeton, N. J., accepts cail to Ambler ch., 
Philadelphia, enn. 


YOUNG, C. J., Elberon, N. J., called to St. Augustine, Pla. 


PROTESTANT BPISCOPAL. 

COBB, Ropzrick P., Crosswicks, accepts call to Rahway, N. J. 

DWIGHT, D. Z., Vincentville, N. 8., called to Myattown, Ore. 

MICON, R. W., Waterbury, Conn., resigns. 

THOMAS, LAWRENCE B., accepts call to St. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

WILLIAMS, WALTER W., 
Md., June 2th. 


Andrew’s ch., 
Baltimore, died at Sudbrook Park, 


MISCELLANBOUS. 


BADGER, GeorGE H., Unit., inst. July Ist, South Natick, Mass. 


ELIOT, Wri1u1aAM G., Jr., won * accepts invitation to remain 
another year at Seattle, W: 


FARNESWORTH, J. H., Uniy.., ee: July 3d, Charlton, Mass. 

LIBBY, D. L. R., Univ., inst. July Ist, Watertown, Conn. 

MARTIN, W. L., United Pres., Valencia, ee to South, Kort- 
right, ’Penn., ‘and also to Stanford, N.Y 

MILLIGAN, O. B., United Pres., Pittsburg, Pawn., called te 
DeLancy, N.Y. 

ROGERS, A. G., Univ., Salem, Mass., called to W: «t ‘ngton, D. C. 


STONEBRAKER, E. W., Ref. Ger., Lancaster .  :pts call te 
Loysburg, Pen n. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 
Week” wi be considered by us an equivalent to 
thetr publishers for all volu recewed. The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice. 


A RARE AND SUMPTUOUS BOOK.* 


THIs is a rare volume from the moment 
of publication, and from every point of 
view that concerns the richness of a book it 
is as sumptuous asit is rare, The number of 
highiy intelligent and competent persons 
who have been engaged on it in one way 
or another would make a small catalog 
of experts. Itis very rare that so much 
collaboration from first-rate hands is 
brought together in one volume. The 
materials of which the book is com- 
posed, its size and noble appearance, the 
good taste shown in the adaptation of 
text anid margins, the setting of the type 
to the page, and the arrangement of its 
gallery or galleries of historical illustra- 
tions, make it a royal volume, sumptuous 
beyond the ordinary meaning of the 
word. The publishers who undertook the 
work as one of public spirit,and on the 
basis of bare cost, are to be congratulated 
on its perfection inevery part. We doubt 
whether another book, so large, contain- 
ing so many pages, so many different 
kinds and varieties of work, and such an 
enormous number of heliotype illustra- 
tions, can be shown to match it in perfec- 
tion of workmanship. 

From the literary point of view this 
memorial volume is no ephemeral publi- 
cation, but all that enthusiastic, intelli- 
gent supervision and three years of un- 
sparing pains could make it. The actual 
work of preparation began two years be- 
fore the Centennial celebration, in 1887. 
Those of our readers who wish to be 
posted on this subject and to distribute 
the honors. of the work where they belong, 
must read the Secretary-Editor’s Preface. 
As one example among many we will only 
mention the second chapter of Biograph- 
ical Sketches of the Members of uhe First 
Congress under the Constitution, which 
cost the author, Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, 
nearly a whole year of work, in addition 
to the other valuable services rendered by 
him to the Commission. 

The volume contains in all twenty-two 
chapters, of which those from Chapter 
VII to Chapter XXI inclusive are devoted 
to the celebration in New York, which 
is described in a systematic man- 
ner,and in every case by the person 
fittest to deal with the particular topic 
assigned him. These descriptive fifteen 
chapters, set off with a complete series 
of heiiotype illustrations, are the 
permanent record of the Celebration 
at every stage and in every phase 
of its development. Their interest 
is already very great and will grow stead- 
ily greater as the Republic advances nearer 
to the second centennial of its history. It 
is easy to imagine in advance with what 
delight and reverential curiosity the Com- 
missioners for that coming celebration 
will alight on the surviving copies of this 
volume and bless the editor and his co- 
adjutors for the faithful and enterprising 
thoroughness of their work. Interesting 
as these fifteen chapters are in themselves, 
their principal value is for a generation 
which is not yet born. They are a noble, 
public-spirited work which is contributed 
to the future ages and future greatness 
of the Republic. 

The portions of the book which have 
the most interest for-us and on which we 
feel moved to dwell, are the first six 
chapters and the last. In them lies the 
historic and biographic contents of the 
work viewed as a memoir or monument 
of the foundation of the United States 
Government. The United States, the 
people, their wealth, their institutions, 
religion and customs, had their origin 
long before 1789 and came to be what they 
were by a slow, varied and difficult de- 
velopment. But the Government sprang 
into being at a definite time and as a 
definite event in the world’s history—an 

* THE HisSTORY OF THE CHNTENNIAL{CELEBRA- 
TION OF THE INAUGURATION OF GEORGE W ASHING- 
TON AS FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Edited by CLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN, Ph.D., 


Secretary of the Committee. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. MDCCCXCII. 











event full of meaning to those who were 
engaged in it, but far fuller of meaning to 
us when the first one hundred years of 
that Government have passed away, than 


it was to the most prescient of all the. 


prescient band assembled in the First Con- 


gress. 

The history of the formation of our 
Government is precious in all its details, 
and the rare and beautiful feature of the 
account contained in the chapters devoted 
to it in this volume is, that it is the history 
given in details—in biograpbic, personal 
and local sketches,in pictures and portraits, 
and what may be called the living circum- 
stances of the history. The Revolutionary 
people throng upon our vision in these 
fair and ample pages, the men in their 
robes of office, the women in the costumes 
of the stately occasions they graced with 
their presence. We have whole broad- 
sides of portraits of the same distinguished 
personages. Washington stands before us 
as Stuart painted him, as Trumbull knew 
him, as Houdon chiseled his features, as 
he appeared to C. W. Peale, as Rembrandt 
Peale saw him, as Pine Savage and others 
were able tu depict him. So Jefferson 
and John Adams are introduced not in 
one good portrait, but in a score or more 
at different times, by different hands, and 
each as distinct a revelation as if it were 
in another personal interview that we met 
them. 

The industrious enthusiasm which has 
collected these portraits of the founders of 
the Government, it is not easy to estimate. 
They are the rare and priceless merit of 
the book, through whose pages they are 
scattered in surprising profusion, tho they 
do not exhaust the subject and were not 
intended to do so. 

The ‘‘ Notes on the Portraits,” which 
form the closing chapter of the volume, 
add greatly tothe value of these portraits, 
and are in some respects as interesting as 
the portraits themselves. They are ar- 
ranged in alphabetic order, and the list 
comprises the entire membership of the 
First Congress. Every member is ac- 
counted for and represented in the volume, 
so far as any authentic portrait is known 
to exist for representation. The labor im- 
plied in such a collection is only intelli- 
gible to one who has undertaken a similar 
enterprise. Some of these Notes are full 
and elaborate, models of their class; as, for 
example, those on Adams, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Franklin, and, of course, Wash- 
ington. But it would be a great mistake 
to search only under such great names as 
these for the delightful morsels of the 
chapter. There is a deal of biography of 
the most fascinating kind hidden away 
under such names as Boudinot, Trumbull, 
Carroll, Izard, Varick, Wadsworth, Liv- 
ingston, and soon. These Notes contain 
also much most delightful allusion to our 
less known early painters, particularly to 
Henry Inman, Chester Harding, Rem- 
brandt Peale and George Catlin. The col- 
lection is rich in portraits of distinguished 
orbeautifulwomen. Lady Temple figures 
for much in them. The artists appar- 
ently never tire of trying their hand on 
the fascinating features of ‘‘ Dolly” Mad- 
ison. Harriet Wadsworth appears in that 
singularly beautiful miniature by Trum- 
bull before which the late Dr. Bacon 
paused to remark, in the finished beauty 
of his style, ‘‘ Perhaps affection added 
something of poetry to the likeness, for 
the family tradition is that the painter was 
her lover.” 

The enthusiasm which these portraits 
and notes on them inspire has, perhaps, 
drawn our notice too much away from 
the excellent work contained in the 
general historic chapters which introduce 
the volume. All are good, and none can 
be spared; but there are special merits in 
Mr. Paul Leicester Ford’s ‘‘ Biographical 
Sketches of the Members of the First Con- 
gress under the Constitution,” and Mr. 
Clarance Bowen’s ‘Inauguration of 
George Washington as President of the 
United States,” which call for more than a 
passing recognition. Mr. Ford has literally 
hunted up the biography of the entire 
Congress, and, doing his work with spirit 
and vivacity as well as with infinite pains, 
has given us a luminous biographical com- 
mentary on the history itself which com- 
bines beautifully with the portraits and 





with the facts of the inaugural history as 
given by Mr. Bowen. 

This history, as spread before the read- 
ers of the volume, is not a meager chroni- 
cle of official proceedings but a broad and 
thoroughly graphic presentation with pen 
and artistic illustration of the whole situ- 
tion both external and internal, political, 
personal and circumstantial. We have no 
time to repeat the facts of the political 
situation, So weak was the Federal feel- 
ing that in New York George Clinton 
preferred to be Governor rather than Sen- 
ator. The State having neglected to ap- 
point electors was not represented in the 
first election. Rhode Island and North 
Carolina were out of the Union, not hav- 
ing yet come into it. Congress was to 
assemble March 4th but the House had no 
quorum in attendance until April ist, and 
the Senate was only able to proceed to 
business five days later on the arrival of 
Richard Henry Lee from Virginia. 

Mr. Bowen brings together in his 
graphic narrative the details of this tell- 
ing history. We see amid them all the 
young Government taking its first steps 
amid much self-distrust and many mis- 
apprehensions. We see what held States 
and Congressmen back and how the repre- 
sentatives of States or colonies accustomed 
to independence stepped timidly on to 
ground where they must act in union and 
where they might compromise their rights. 

The real dignity and ability of the men 
who composed the Congress is conspicuous 
from the begioning. Mr. Ford remarks 
justly that no such Congress has ever 
assembled and gives the assertion abun- 
dant support by the analysis he institutes 
of the two houses which composed it. 
But able as the Congress was the suprem- 
acy of Washington among them all is the 
striking fact which not only animates Mr. 
Bowen’s entire sketch, but a hundred 
years ago subdued ‘the distrust of members 
and imported into the situation the common 
ground of union for the new Government 
tostandon. The facts tell their own story. 
The practically fine thing in Mr. Bowen’s 
chapter is that he is at no anxiety to bring 
out this impression any more than he 
is to hold it back. Even William Maclay, 
Senator from Pennsylvania, whose part of 
small critic and atrabilious censor Mr. 
Bowen does not fully understand, comes in 
to highten the impression of the great man’s 
dominance. Provably no one of these chap- 
ters, taken by itself, would produce the im- 
pression the reader will get from the 
book as a whole. But they all work to- 
gether. The parts combine beautifully, 
and the result is a book we pore over now 
with wonder and delight and which will 
gain in interest and value as time rolls on. 

We should not close our notice without 
speaking of the index. The tabulations 
are all remarkably well done, the lists of 
authorities, of portraits, of illustrations, 
and of sculptures. But the index isa 
marvelous piece of work. Everything 
and anything in the book is init. By 
its aid the reader may find his way to 
every name, item, fact in the book. Such 
a volume as this, is of necessity, a vast 
wilderness of detail; but this index puts 
the whole in order, and the humble citi- 
zen who is named only once in the volu- 
minous tome may find by its aid when 
and where that mention occurs, 


TWO WORKS ON THE CHURCHES 
IN RUSSIA.* 


THE bitter persecution of the Protestant 
Church, and indeed of all religious Dissent- 
ers in the entire Russian Empire, by the 
Orthodox Church is one of the most singu- 
lar phenomena of our day and generation, 
and makes any addition to our knowledge 
of these churckes very welcome. And to 
this distinction the two recent small works 
of Dr. Hermann Dalton, now of Berlin, can 
justly lay claim. For more than a genera- 
tion he has lived in Russia as pastor of the 





leading Reformed church in St. Petersburg, 


and in his official capacity and by his many 
journeys has with his own eyes seen and 
with his own ears heard that whereof he 
speaks. One of these volumes is devoted to 
the Protestant Church in Russia; the other 
to the Russian Church itself. In regard to 

*Die Evangelische Kirche in Russland. Drei Vortrage- 


Von HERMANN DALTON. Leipzig, Dunker & Hum- 
blott. 1891. 





Die Russische Kirche. Von HERMANN DALTON 


Leipzig: Dunker & Humblott. 1892. 





the former, Dr. Dalton gives more than dry 
data and statistics. He indeed reproduces 
copiously and fully the best and latest sta- 
tistics of the Ecclesia pressa in- Russia; but 
he furnishes also a vivid picture of the 
history, life, faith and spirit of the Evan- 
gelical Church. His work is not written 
under the pressure of the present persecu- 
tions, but is The calm product and views of 
a scholar, and furnishes the reader with the 
data intelligently to understand the prob- 
lem now before the Government and people 
of Russia. It is seldom that a book brings 
such an abundance of pew facts and data to 
the square inch as is done here. 

The picture the second volume draws of 
Russian Church life is in many respects 
novel. On the whole, his view is more 
favorable than that which generally obtains 
in Europe and America, altho it does not 
differ materially or essentially, but rather 
only in degrees, from the current ideas. 
The work is correctly called ‘A Study’’.asit 
does not give without system and order an 
array of facts, but gives these with the his- 
torical, political, and other antecedents 
which condition the status of affairs at 
present. In the light of these antecedents, 
the judgment on the dead orthodoxy of the 
Russian Church must be somewhat modi- 
fied. Practically the religion and Church 
of Russia is the same as it was when received 
from the Byzantine Church nearly one 
thousand years ago. The spirit of progress 
is entirely absent. The Orthodox Church 
has shared in none of the developments 
through which the Church of the West has 
passed. To all intents and purposes it is 
an Oriental Church, and as such has been 
characterized by the semper idem conserva- 
tivism that marks all things Oriental. 
Measured from this historical standpoint 
the Church of Russia could not well be 
other than she is. 

That her condition is deplorable as far as 
spiritual and evangelical life is concerned, 
is only too evident from Dalton’s account. 
His description of the education, character 
and work of the ‘‘ white,’’ or common cler- 
gy, especially of their low morality, is one of 
the most sad records in the modern Church 
world. It is not surprising that, with such 
shepherds, the sheep go astray. The ac- 
count given of the organization, method 
and manner of work, etc., of the Orthodox 
Church is, doubtless, the most complete and 
satisfactory published. Mr. Dalton distin- 
guishes very sharply, between the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and that of Russia; the 
Czar by no means occupying the position in 
the Orthodox Church which the Pope does 
in the Roman Catholic. One of the sur- 
prises of the book is the statistics given of 
the religious Dissenters, the ‘‘ Rascol”’ or 
Schism, as they are officially termed. Dal- 
ton claims that fully fourteen or fifteen 
million Christian~ subjects in European 
Russia are Nonconformists, so that nearly 
one-third of the Empire are opponents of 


the State Church. The “Stundists,’”’ the . 


best and most evangelical of the native 
Dissenters, he places at two million. These 
figures are in advance of those furnished by 
Zoeckler and other statisticians; but Dalton 
has had access to the best of sources. These 
figures make it plain why the authorities of 
State and Church so bitterly persecute 
Dissenters at present. The Russians are 
beginning to think, and the attempt to seal 
the Empire hermetically to progressive 
thought from within and without is prov- 
ing a dismal, or rather a fortunate, failure. 
Indeed, on these and kindred subjects, now 
of great interest to Christians everywhere, 
Dalton’s volumes are exceedingly instruct- 
ive. Both are worthy not only of a perusal, 
but of a careful study. 


> 
> 


England and the English in the Eight- 
centh Century; Chapters in the Social His- 
tory of the Times. By William Connor 
Sydney. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
Two volumes, 16mo, $8.00.) As a general 
portraiture of the eighteenth century in 
England, we should prefer Lecky’s volumes 
or, Leslie Stephen’s judicious ‘‘ History of 
English Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.”? The two volumes before us are not, 
however, intended to come into comparison 
with works so general in their class. The 
reader should continually remind himself 
that the view of the whole is not presented, 
and is not intended to be. The value of the 
book lies in the special studies applied to 
the darker sides and foibles of social life, 
and in the comparison instituted between 
these special points in the life of the people 
one hundred years ago and now. The au- 
thor freely admits that much might be 
introduced to qualify the depressing com- 
parison he has been obliged to institute. 
But to write the general history of England 
in the last century is no part of the prob- 
lem he proposes. Quite to the contrary; 
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he directs attention to definite aspects and 
details of the social life, exhibiting each in 
turn and all in succession. The succession 
is a long one, and makes a series which 
fairly exhausts the subject. It begins 
with a sketch wf London one hundred years 
ago and its town life. Amusements, pas- 
times, coffee-houses and taverns follow. 
These are succeeded by four chapters on 
gambling and duels, popular credulties, 
quacks and* quackery and ‘“‘wars and 
rumors of wars,” a subject which down to 
arecent time and tosome extent even at 
the present time, has had an incredible im- 
portance in England. The second volume 
begins with a dreary picture of the roads 
and the health resorts. We have next 
chapters on literature, ‘‘ King Mob,’’ pro- 
vincial life, the criminal code, and the con- 
dition of religion in the Church and the 
realm. The point in all these chapters is 
not so much to present a well-balanced and 
thoroughly considerate estimate of the gen- 
eral situation as to show the dark features 
as aspects of the social life of the times when 
compared with the present times. The most 
genial chapters in the series are those which 
describe old London, the dress of the peo- 
ple, their amusements, and the coffee- 
houses. The chapters on footpads in Lon- 
don and on the highroads,gaming, gambling 
and dueling, tho they repeat a well-known 
story, are fuller in detail than any we have 
seen, and truly lurid in the impression 
they make. The chapters which contain 
the newest and freshest work and which 
will be read with the most interest are the 
highly entertaining ones on ‘‘ Health Re- 
sorts,”’? on “The Literary World,” on the 
* Political World,” and on ‘“ Education.’’ 
As to most of these topics, and particularly 
as to education and the state of religion, 
there is of course, another side to the pic- 
ture which is not exhibited in this volume, 
nor intended tobe. The most extraordinary 
and probably to most readers the most sur- 
prising chapter in the two volumes is the 
last on “‘ The Fleet Chaplains and the Fleet 
Marriages.”” These chaplains and their 
marriages were survivals from the preced- 
ing century, which tell more eloquently 
than words can the frightful abuses and 
neglect which had been suffered to go on in 
the national Church until it had been 
loaded with a great company of dissolute 
divines, the scum and refuse of the ill-paid 
and ill-treated clergy, swept at last into the 
debtor’s prison at the Fleet. There, by a se- 
ries of strange events which, for a hundred 
years, the law proved unable to cope with, 
but for which it was responsible, there 
sprang up in the Fleet and its precincts a 
practice of free, unlicensed marriages. In 
one four months, from October, 1704, to 
February, 1705, 2,950 such marriages were 
celebrated in the Fleet. The fees from 
these marriages became a revenue to the 
reverend debtors, whose “ liberties’? con- 
fined them to the Fleet and its precincts a 
mile around it in all directions. Gradually 
taverners, and worse than they, set up shops 
for this traffic in free matrimony, sent their 
touters through London, waylaid couples 
on their route to the churches, divided the 
fees with the parsons, and practiced out- 
rages which were a disgrace to the nation 
and theage. But for this astonishing history 
we must refer our readers to Mr. Sydney’s 
volumes. The general tone and spirit in 
which these volumes are written is both 
wise and healthy, particularly as they are re- 
lated to religion. The author sees distinctly 
that the foibles and blots of which he 
writes, were no more the result of religion 
than they were of rational reason. He 
shows what the decline of religion had to 
do with their growth. He is severe, and 
justly so, on the great holders of churchly 
temporalities, particularly, for his sins in 
this direction, on Dr. Watson, afterward re- 
warded for his defense of Christianity with 
the bishopric of Llandaff. But the whole 
Church was out of joint; and if we can 
trust Montesquieu, who says that in France 
he was thought latitudinarian, but in Eng- 
land a precisian, English morals must 
have been lower than French. What else 
could be expected of a national Church 
whose prelates had the state and revenue of 
princes, but whose common clergy were 
received only in the servant’s hall, and had 
a fair chance of ending among the reverend 
debtors in the Fleet and living by their 
trade in free matrimony? On the whole, 
the most impressive indication of the low 
state of religion is a letter from George III 
to Cornwallis, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
expressing his grief at the ‘‘improprieties”’ 
and “routs,” “not to speak in harsh- 
er terms,” which he allowed in his archi- 
episcopal palace at Lambeth. The King 
orders him to “suppress them immediate- 
ly,” and threatens severe measures in case 
he is not obeyed. The letter was quoted by 
Byle, in the “Life and Times of Lady 
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Huntingdon.” A merit that deserves recog- 


nition in these volumes is the full and 
accurate citations. 


Direct by the People. By 
Nathan Cree. (A. C. McClurg & Company, 
Chicago. 75 cents.) This little book is an 
intelligent and orderly discussion of the 
political principle involved in the Swiss 
Referendum. Basing himself upon a re- 
mark by Sir Henry Maine, to the effect that. 
the proposal to submit all laws to the direct 
vote of the people is likely to attract more 
and more attention in democratically gov- 
erned societies, he proceeds to point out 
the variation of democratic government 
into representative government with its 
resulting evils, and to develop the argu- 
ment for methods of government that are 
more direct expressions of the popular will. 
An interesting feature of the discussion 
is the plan proposed for adopting this 
method of direct appeal without any con- 
stitutional revision. There is no doubt 
that this could be done, and should popular 
opinion demand it, will be done. In fact, as 
Goldwin Smith remarks in the citation 
irom him prefixed to the book, it is already 
substantially done, as witnessed by the im- 
mediate, direct and overwhelming effect of 
public discussion and public agitation on 
legislative assemblies. The question we 
have raised is whether the end aimed at is 
not reached in a safer and, on the whole, 
better way by popular agitation than in the 
Swiss method by direct submission to the 
people. The weak side of Mr. Cree’s book 
is the discussion of the negative. He 
appears to have very little appreciation 
of the serious objections which have been 
pressed against the Referendum. The best 
Swiss jurists and publicists are by no 
means united in its approval. Our infor- 
mation is that itis losing ground in that 
country among the intelligent classes. It 
has not prevented very serious recent rup- 
tures. The most dangerous point in the 
scheme is its close resemblance to the plebe- 
cite, which has again and again in the his- 
tory of nations proved an instrument fash- 
ioned for the hand and will of tyrants. Mr. 
Cree thinks that in a free and really demo- 
cratic government legislation emanating 
directly from the people would prove con- 
servative. The analogy of a small State 
as compared with a great and complex one, 
or of a New England town as compared 
with a vast Federation, does not hold. The 
sound: theory would seem to be that on 
which American political society is con- 
structed to leave to the two lowest and 
simplest units in the body politic, the 
citizen and the town, the largest possible 
amount of freedom and responsibility. And 
to pass on to the higher representative 
bodies, nothing which, by any possibility, 
can be managed by the simpler bodies be- 
low them. After all, even under the Swiss 
Referendum, no way has been found for 
dispensing with representative action. 
Legislation has still to be discussed. and 
prepared for submission to the people, and 
against all preliminary discussion of this 
nature under the Referendum lies this con- 
clusive objection, that it is discussion with- 
out responsibility, the people alone being 
responsible for the laws, and irresponsible 
discussion, like all irresponsible action, will 
rise no higher than the action of demagogs. 


Serampore Letters: Being the Unpublish- 
ed Correspondence of William Carey and 
Others with John Williams, 1800-1816. Ed- 
ited by Leighton and Mornay Williams. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 
$1.50.) This is one of those invaluable con- 
tributions to history which without under- 
taking the wider scope, givea sketch all the 
more vivid that it is somewhat confined. 
John Williams, a Welshman, intended for 
a position in the Established Church, be- 
came in 1798 pastor of a Baptist church on 
Fayette Street (now Oliver Street), in New 
York City. From his first arrival he had 
interested himself in mission work and was 
associated from its very commencement 
with the New York Missionary Society, 
founded in 1796, whose attention was 
specially turned to the Indians. Carey’s 
work in India was then attracting much 
attention, and Mr. Williams seems to have 
written to him in 1800 about the work of 
the New York Society and invited corre- 
spondence as to Mr. Carey’s work in India. 
This called forth a reply from Mr. Carey, 
giving a most interesting sketch of his 
work, and inaugurating a correspondence 
that was kept up for several years. One 
interesting result was the sending to Mr. 
Williams’s care in New York of some 
recruits for the India Mission, the British 
East India Company being so hostile that it 
was almost impossible for them to get 
passage direct from London. The letters 
include, with several from Mr. Carey, a 





number from Andrew Fuller, John Ryland 


and others, and give glimpses not only of 
the work in India, but of the spirit of the 
men in England to whose faith and courage 
mission work owes so much, The chief 
interest and value of the book, however, 
center about the fact brought out not only 
in the letters, but in the connecting notes 
by the editors, descendants of John 
Williams, that William Carey and his work 
in India had an immediate connection with 
arousing in this country an interest in 
foreign missions. This fact has hitherto 
been unknown, at least to the general 
public, and the Messrs. Williams deserve 
the thanks of the churches for having 
brought it out so clearly. 


We are glad to see a “‘ new and revised” 
edition of The Knightly Soldier. A Biog- 
raphy of Major Henry Ward Camp, by 
Chaplain H. Clay Trumbull. (John D. 
Wattles, Philadelphia. %2.00.) Not that 
the first edition required “‘ revision’’ of any 
kind, but simply for the merit of the book 
from the first and its value as an inspiring 
tribute to one of the noblest young heroes 
who offered up his life in the last war. 
When we first read the book we thought it 
was the very best biography that had grown 
out of the War. As we look it over now in 
the new edition it has lost none of its fresh- 
ness, and we are still unable to think of any 
other to compare with it. The young 
student-soldier and his memoir are both 
perfect in their way. If any in all that 
struggle deserved the lines which Dr. Bush- 
nell applied to Camp in hiscommemorative 
address at Yale in 1865, he did: 

“ For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer.” 
Charles H. Spurgeon. His Faith and 

Works. By H. L. Wayland. (American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 
$1.59.) This volume takes asomewhat new 
course with its memoir of the great preach- 
er, by freely introducing into the volume 
thoughtful and appreciative chapters on 
some of the larger aspects of Spurgeon’s 
work and character, written by different 
Baptist divines. By this ingenious method 
after the author has, in three brief chapters, 
gotten the preacher well settled in his work 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, he intro- 
duces Dr. Weston, Dr. Pattison and Dr. 
Robinson, who, each in his own way, de- 
scribes him as a preacher. Dr. Pattisor 
then speaks of him in his broader charac- 
ter as a friend, and Dr. Armitage as a man. 
The editor then takes up his pen, and, in a 
series of pleasing and effective chapters, 
broken only by one from Dr. Hatcher’s 
‘*Mr. Spurgeon as I saw him,” continues the 
memoir to the end in a series whose point 
is not so much connected biography as to 
bring out the salient points of the preacher’s 
work and character. 


Some Aspects of the Greek Genius. ByS: 
H. Butcher, M.A., Hon. LL.D., Glasgow. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $2.25.) This 
volume comes to us from an author well 
known among classic students for his part 
in the admirable Butcher and Lang prose 
translationsof Homer. He is now Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, 
and this volume consists of lectures deliv- 
ered to his Greek class, with the addition of 
one or two addresses to other audiences, 
and an article on Sophocles reprinted from 
the Fortnightly Review. Theauthor speaks 
modestly of his work as not containing 
much to interest the technical scholar; but 
we shall have to go farand wait long before 
we can name a volume of riper, richer, more 
suggestive, and, taking them together, more 
wholly delightful essays or lectures on top- 
ics connected with Greek art and literature 
than are contained in this volume. The chap- 
ters on Aristotle’s conception of Fine Art 
and Poetry are worthy of a far more ambi- 
tiousintroduction than they get in this pub- 
lication, tho we very much doubt whether 
Professor Butcher does not fail in some de- 
gree of taking the exact point of Aristotle’s 
doctrine of “‘ imitation’ in art. In asserting 
that art is a direct image or copy, and not 
representative, Aristotle adds the important 
modification that what art reproduces in its 
copy is not the thing itself, but its gavrac- 
Hata, or the object as it exists for the 
“phantasy.” Exactly what he meant by 
this may be doubtful; but it seems to us to 
put the subject on an illusive or imagina- 
tive basis which corresponds very closely to 
what we mean by the modern representative 
theory of art, and to what Beethoven had in 

mind when he wrote in his score of the 
Ninth Symphony ‘representation not re- 
production.” It is, however, entirely with- 
in bounds to say that we have read no more 
luminous general exposition of Aristotle’s 
theory of art and of tragedy than Professor 
Butcher gives usin these lectures. This is 
equivalent to saying that as far as he goes 
there is nothing better to be had on these 





subjects. His exposition of the doctrine of 
universals in art and poetry is a grand and 
much needed corrective applied to the 
materialistic theories and ideals of the 
present time. 


Biblical Commentary on the Prophe- 
cies of Isaiah. By Franz Delitzsch, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of 
Leipzig. Translated from the third edi- 
tion by the Rev. James Denney, B.D. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 2 
vols. $2.50.) We called attention to this 
work by Delitzsch so often and so fully 
before it was translated from the German, 
and later in the Edinburgh translation pub- 
lished in Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library, as to make it unnecessary to enter 
into any details of criticism on the present 
translation. It forms a recent volume in 
the ‘*‘ Foreign Biblical Library,” edited by 
the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D., of 
The Expositor. The translation appears 
to be well done and gives the English 
student an adequate means of access to this 
very valuable work of the most cautious 
and conservative scholar among all the 
first-class German biblical exposition. 
The People’s Bible; Discourses upon Holy 
Scripture. By Joseph Parker, D.D. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. $1.50.) This is the 
XVIth volume of Dr. Parker's popu- 
lar and suggestive Commentary on the 
Bible. It covers the part from Jeremiah XX 
to Daniel inclusive. It is one of the most 
distinctly characteristic expositions of 
Scripture we have ever read. Each succes- 
sive number deevens the impression made 
by those previously examined that no bet- 
ter account of the work as a whole can be 
given than to say that Dr. Joseph Parker, 
minister of the City Temple, London, did 
it. 





Ethnology im Folklore. By George 
Laurence Gomme, President of the Folk- 
lore Society. (D. Appléton & Co., New 
York. $1.00.) This volume is No. IV, in 
‘*The Modern Science Series,”’ edited by Sir 
John Lubbock, the preceding numbers hav- * 
ing been “‘ The Cause of the Ice Age,” ‘* The 
Horse,”’ and ‘*‘ The Oak.”? The proposition 
which the number before us is designed to 
define and to illustrate is, that the earlier 
and primitive traditionary belief and cus- 
toms of a race or people are interrupted in 
their development by the incoming of a 
new race like the Aryan Celts into Britain, 
and that from that time on they tend to 
form a body of folklore in which their tra- 
ditions survive and are preserved from pre- 
Aryan times. On this view of the matter 
which, with proper limitations and cau- 
tiously stated, may be accepted, the ancient 
examples of folklore become possible 
treasuries of curious and highly important 
facts in ethnological research. This is cer- 
tainly dim and dangerous ground which 
can be traversed only by the coolest ex- 
plorers. Mr. Gomme, however, would seem 
to belong to this class. He puts forward no 
extravagant assumptions, and the method 
he points out for the comparative study of 
folklore seems to promise a considerable 
extension of knowledge as to prehistoric 
times. 


Who Pays Your Tazes? is a ‘‘ Considera- 
tion of the Question of Taxation” in the 
“ Questions of the Day Series,” by David A. 
Wells, George H. Andrews, Thos. G. Shear- 
man, Jnlien T. Davies, Joseph Dana Miller. 
Bolton Hall and others. It is edited by 
Bolton Hall and issued by the authority of 
the New York Tax Reform Association. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) 
The main proposition which lies at the 
basis of the theory of taxation pressed by 
the Tax Reform Association is the very 
sound one that taxes should be laid mostly 
on real estate, as these taxes cannot be 
evaded and press less injuriously on the 
producing and industrious classes. The 
volume argues also with great force that 
taxes should not be laid on business plant 
of any kind. As to the question who pay 
the taxes we agree with Mr. Bolton that, 
whatever the tax may be, in the last resort, 
the consumer pays, and that the final step 
in the payment has not been taken until the 
final step of consumption has been reached, 
and then the consumer pays. This is a 
matter for every citizen tu ponder for him- 
self, in whatever form the tax exists, 
whether it is direct or indirect, the con- 
sumer pays. 


The Little Bog-Trotters; or, a Few Days 


at Conmore. By Clara Mulholland. (John 
Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 60 cents.) A 


pleasing story for young readers is this 
with its pretty wood-cut illustrations in 
English style, and its simple tale of the 
childish scrapes and adventures of those 
little Irish ‘‘ bog-trotters”’ in their own 
home. From the same publishers (John 


Murphy & Co,, Baltimore, $1.00) we have 
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‘ a copy of the Mentz Psalter of 1457, of which 
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The Stolen Child and The Sorcerer, both 

by Hendrik Conscience, and both “ trans- 

lated from the original Flemish.” What- 
the two stories which compose this volume . 
may be in the original Fiemish, we do not 

know, but the English version gives no in- 
dication of anything in them to repay the 

pains of translation. ‘Whether Thomas 

Love Peacock deserves to be republished 

in the elegant volumes edited by Richard 

Barnett, LL.D, and published by J. M. 

Dent & Co., London (Macmillan & Co., New 

York, 2 vols., $2 00) we shall leave to our 

readers to decide. The latest numbers 

in the republication are Gryll Grange, in 

two volumes, with uncut leaves, and uni- 

form with the previous numbers in form 

and style. 


Notes on the Acts of the Apostles, Ex- 
planatory and Practical. A Pcoular Com- 
mentary upon a Critical Basis, especially 
designed for Pastors and Sunday-schools. 
By George W. Clark, D.D. (American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 
$1.50.) We find this what it claims to be, a 
plain, straightforward, intelligent com- 
mentary, well suited for the use of students 
who care much to feed on the Word and 
little to be critical about it. It is arranged 
for the use of students who read no lan- 
guage but English, and is conservative in 
method and tone to such a degree that the 
authorized King James’ Version is the text 
used for the commentary. 








Laurence Hutton’s Literary Landmarks 
of London, (Harper & Brothers, $1.50), 
has received the well merited honor of an 
eighth edition. For this new incorporation 
it has been carefully revised, a number of 
supplementary notes added by way of Ap- 
pendix, and, where it required to be done, 
the matter brought down to date. A yet 
more striking feature in the new edition is 
the portraits now for the first time printed 
in ii. The index of persons and places is 
capital. We say of this edition what we 
said of the first, that it is deliciously filled 
with delicious things. 

Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickle- 
by. By Charles Dickens. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $1.00.) Aside from the low 
price at which it is offered, the good points 
in this new Macmillar editiou of Nicholas 
Nickleby are, that it is a “reprint of the first 
edition, with illustrations and an introduc- 
tion, biographical and bibliographical, by 
Charles Dickens the younger.” The 
most recent addition to the Harper’s new 
edition of William Black’s novels is a new 
and revised edition of Madcap Violet. 


Small Talk about Business. A Banker’s 
Business Hints for Men and Women. By A. 
E. Rice. (Fremont Publishing Co., Fremont, 
Ohio. 75 cents.) We are not acquainted 
with the author of this book. He isplainly a 
man of sense and experience. He expresses 
himself simply and to the point, There 
would be less trouble in the world, less con- 
fusion in families, less litigation over wills 
and less wear and tear and loss generally in 
life if Mr. Rice’s little book were well 
studied. 

A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief Explana- 
tions of Religious Terms as Understood by 
Uniaersalists. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. 
(Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 
50 cents.) The character of this little 
handbook is accurately described on the 
title-page. It is a convenient and ingenious 
dictionary of religious terms in the sense 
given to them by, and as used among, 
Universalists. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


lr is impossible not to regret that the 
great Althorp Library at Spencer house, 
London, is to besold. The fall of rents and 
low prices have told seriously on the land- 
ed proprietors of England, Earl Spencer 
among them. Neither the earldom nor 
the library are very ancient. The one was 
created, we beliéve, about 1765, and the 
library was collected in the end of the last 
and the beginning of the present century 
by the second Earl Spencer—an indefatiga- 
ble collector. The times were troubled, and 
the overturnings of properties and families 
brought the treasures of old family collec- 
tions and libraries into market. The Spen- 
cer library has often been described, and 
everybody knows of it as the finest private 
library in England, perhaps in the world. 
It consists of over 110,000 volumes, and cost 
the Earl George John upward of £200,000. 
It is richer than the British Museum in 
Caxtons. The list of early Bibles fills a 
hundred pages of Dibdin’s catalog. It has 
nine block-books printed before movable 
type was invented, besides the famous block- 
-print “‘ St. Christopher,” of 1423. It contains 
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tion books of Guttenberg and Faust, and a 


vast number of rare and priceless classics, 
including among them 610 Aldines, many 
of them on vellum, the complete ‘“‘Aristo- 
tle,” the “‘ Virgil” of 1501—the first book 
printed in Italic type—the “ Dante” of the 
next year, and the Valiarfer ‘‘ Boccaccio,” 
etc., etc. The books are in wonderful con- 
dition, including among them an extraor- 
dinary number in vellum and on large 
paper, and in magnificent bindings by bind- 
ers of the highest repute. Many efforts 
have heen made to save the collection, but 
without success. The task of selling it has 
now been committed to Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, of London. Such a 
sale requires much preparation, and cannot 
be made at once. Meantime there is a great 
opportunity for the purchase of the whole 
en bloc. 


.-The last addition to the “ Interna- 
tional Modern Language Series’ (Ginn & 
Co.) is Gottfried Keller’s “‘ Dietegen.”’ 


.. The Macmillans have now published 
thirty out of the total of fifty volumes of 
Leslie Stephen’s “Dictionary of Biogra- 
phy.” 


....“‘All’s Well that Ends Well” has 
never had such a superb send-off as Messrs. 
Abbey and Lang give it in this month’s 
Harper. 


..Mr. Harrison Morris contributes a 
characteristic poem to the July Lippincott. 
Another one may be found in our issue for 
June 23d, 


..At Oxford Mr. Claude Montefiore, of 
Balliol, has been giving the Hibbert Lec- 
tures on the “Religion of the Ancient 
Hebrews.”’ 


.-The new edition of Bryce’s ‘ Ameri- 

can Commonwealth” will notice the,im- 
portant events and changes since the work 
was first issued. 
*~....General Thomas J. Morgan, a per- 
sonal friend, has written the character- 
sketch of President Harrison for the July 
Review of Reviews. 


..The last number of The New Review 
is ne exception to the excellence of its pred- 
ecessors, especially so far as Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s department be concerned. 


--“‘In a Japanese Garden” is the at- 
tractive title of Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s arti- 
cle in the July Atlantic. Mr. Hearn might 
be called the American Pierre Loti. 


.-Thomas Bailey Aldrich utters his 
warning in ‘“‘ Unguarded Gates” (July At- 
lantic), against the opening of our country 
to too many men alien tu the spirit of our 
institutions. 

.... Within a few weeks of its issue, two 
editions of Henry Wood’s book, ‘‘ God’s 
Image in Man’’ (Lee & Shepard), have been 
exhausted, and now an English edition has 
been put forth by Elliot Stock. 


..Poet-Lore always offers something 
unique and delightful. The very typog- 
raphy of this magazine is refreshing after 
the cheap make-up of some. The initial 
articles of the last number are inspired by 
Shelley-day, so close upon us. 

..A caretul estimate of the poems and 
plays of Maurice Maeterlinck, called by a 
rash critic *‘The Belgian Shakspere” ap- 
pears in The Critic for June 25th. It is 
from the pen of Mr. John Heard, Jr., 
whose translation of Maeterlinck’s master- 
pieces will shortly appear. 


.-The greatest popular and political 
interest is excited by reading the titles of 
two papers contributed to the July Forum. 
They are by Senator Hawley and Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, who write respect- 
ively on ‘‘ Mr. Harrison’s Sound Adminis- 
tration’’ and on ‘‘ What Mr. Cleveland 
Stands for.”’ 


..The Northern Whig, of Belfast, Ire- 
land, says, of the ‘‘ Letters on Literature,” 
by Andrew Lang (Longmans): 


“The issue in a new edition of those excellent 
letters, which were originally published in THE 
INDEPENDENT, of New York, will be welcomed 
by all lovers of literature. The subjects dealt 
with are full of interest, and include two papers 
on Modern English Poetry, letters on Virgil, 
Richardson, Longfellow and others.” 

.- The Rev. Benjamin Bacon, of Oswego, 
has received this high praise for his book, 
‘*The Genesis of Genesis,” from Karl Budd, 
of the Strassburg University, one of the 
most erudite scholars in Old Testament 
criticism. Dr. Budd says: 

“Your volume surpasses Kautech and Socin 
by far, not only by more delicate work, not only 
in your positive reconstructive criticism, but 
also and especially in this respect, that it intro- 
duces the reader much better to the subject, 
affording to the beginner everything he requires 
for the shaping of his conclusions and for the 
schooling of his critica] powers, and at the same 





for nearly £5,000, There are in the collec- 


time abundant material to the mature investiga- 





tor. Ifwe in Germany had such a book, it would 
be the greatest blessing.” 


.... American readers will be interested in 
the following which appeared in the Glas- 
gow Herald for June 20th: 

“IT hear of the likelihood of two new maga- 
zines, both intended primarily for les jeunes, by 
which, of course, Ido not mean our young folk, 
but the more advanced of the younger men and 
women of the present day. Of one of them Iam 
not at liberty to givéany particulars just at the 
moment. . . . The other is to be an English 
edition of a new American quarterly, of which 
the first number has just appeared. It hails from 
Boston, under the title The Knight Errant, and 
its appearance is significant of the new romantic 
revival of which so much vague talk has been cur- 
rent of late; for the motto of this Boston periodi- 
cal amounts to *‘ Death to King Naturalism— Vive 
King Romanticism!” It is edited and supported 
by enthusiasts, and its appearance is-welcume; 
for even those who do not sympathize with its 
theories or aims, cannot be blind to the high 
earnestness of its advocates and their really 
noteworthy literary claims, The editor-in- 
chief, . . . Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, is well 
known. With him are associated three gentle- 
men, one of whom, Mr. Bliss Carman, is the 
most promising of the younger American poets.” 


..-Mr. Howells says that one of the most 
encouraging developments in this country 
is in the writing of short stories. As proof, 
he thinks the work of Miss Wilkins, in 
power of description, in pathos, and in 
dramatic action is fully equal to that of 
Guy de Maupassant. The short stories of 
Miss Jewett also, could compare favorably 
with the best work of foreign writers. But 
the best thing about it all-is the general 
excellence developed. The ability to write, 
and to write well, is becoming universal. 
It is not such a very loug time ago when 
the ability to write even ordinary prose or 
poetry was considered a wonderful and ex- 
ceptional gift. Mr. Howells says, however, 
that he regrets to see that two features of 
literary work are apparently going out. 
These are the essay and the travel sketch. 
There is nothing more delightful than a 
good travel sketch; yet the tendency of 
writers is to ignore such subjects, because 
they say that everybody travels nowadays, 
and consequently the subjects are no longer 
new, and consequently less attractive. This 
isa mistake. The fresh eye and the point 
of view are what constitute the interest. 
Mr. Howells believes that the simplicity 
and naturalness of the present standards 
of good writing are in keeping with the 
trend of modern development. The artifi- 
cial writing of the past, literature on stilts, 
has been retired to the background with 
the professional orator. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Barren Ground of Northern Danede. By 
Warburton Pike. SAXD, pp. ix, 300. New 








a Macmillan & CO. ....0..cccsccccsccecces 2 00 
The Naulahka. A Story os West and East. By 

meorers Kipling and Walcott Balest ter. 

734x54, pp. vi, 379. Thesame ... .......-..-- 1530 


Shadows wt ee Stage. By William Winter. 
GEzA, DP. GBT. TROGRIRS.-.. 2. 0ccccccovesecacees 075 

Chambers’s Ppoyclonstio, A Pietenery, of 

= iversal Knowledge. New Edition. Vol- 

e IX. Round toSwansea. 11x74, pp. 828. 
Philadelphia. Penn.: J. B. Lippincott Uo..... 3 00 

A Treatise on Sunday Laws. The Sabbath—The 

Lord’s Day, Its History and Observance, 

Civil and criminal. By George . — 


ye 
The Stary of Y 
Mission. B Rarsh Geraldina Stock 
Map and I ee. pp. 223. New 


York: Fieming H. RevellCo.. ......... ... 140 
Among many Witnesses. A Book for Bible Stu- 
a} pe: prangelict M. B. Williams. 74x 1° 
A Bah alt, ‘and ‘Other’ Tales. By A. B. Frost. 
bP 2. New York: Charles Scrib- 
I Eee Peres 100 


The Teaching of Jesus. By ‘Hans Heinrich 
Wendt, D.D. Translated by the Rev. John 
eee. he ore ve volumes. Volume I, on 

544, BD. . EDs ds cdhes isascensedses 

The Wrecker. By Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Lloyd Osbourne. Illustrated by William 
Hole and W. L. Metcalf. 744x544, pp. vii, 553. 


duction. By George F Parker. pp. 

=e, Bil. New York: Caaell Publishing 260 
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Manhattan: Historic and Artistic. A Six Day 
Tour of New York City. By Corolyn Faville 
Ober and Cynthia M. Westover. 7x5, pp. x a 
232. New York: Lovell, Coryell & Co........ 0% 

In the City by the Lake. In two books. 

Shadow a the Slave Girl. By ed 
XT, pp. 192. Chicago, IIL: 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ADDRESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 









To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 
will be sent to all applicants 
JAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLIGHER, 
R195 243 BRoaDway, NEW YORK. 


wENT D hee Ft mh ~ d on Street, Bost a +" ow. 
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"Midnight Sermons 
Try the Pastor’s Eyes! 
The dazzling effect pro- 
duced upon the vision 
by the bright glare of a 
highly finished white 
paper, whether by day- 
light or artificial light, 
is dangerously injurious 
to the optic nerves; and 
if these deli- 
cate organs be 
) too frequently 
‘subjected to 
such unnatural 
impairment of 





strain, 
the sight and partial if 
not total blindness will 
sooner or later be the 


result. Therefore, all 
clergymen who realize 
the value of vigorous 
eyesight should bear in 
mind these facts, and 
write for a free sample of 


Buff Sermon Paper, 


which is made of the 
@ celebrated Scotch Linen 
Ledger Paper, in all 
desirable sizes, and car- 
ried in stock in one-half 
ream packages, plain, 
ruled, or punched. 


S* 32 East 84th St., 

NEw York, Jan. 12, 1891. 
I have tried the Buff Sermon Paper 
of the Parsons’ Paper Company, 
and I like its quality, texture, and 
color. It is just the thing for one 
whose eyes are tried by the glare 
of white paper by daylight or 
gaslight. It is smooth, but noi 
slippery, and has what every minis- 
ter likes in sermon paper—a 
quality of absorbing enough ink to 
make every stroke of the pen stand 
outin bold relief.”’ 

Geo. L. SPINING, 
(Pastor of the Phillips Pres. Ch.) 


A sample of this paper 
will 4 mailed fee’ of 
charge to any minister 
in the U. S. “Address, 
PARSONS PAPER CoO., 

M'f'rs of High Grade Papers, 

__ Holyoke, ass. 








OOD AGENTS WANTED 


$10 to $20 per Day taking orders for 


OUR NATION’S CAPITAL. 


Over 100 Photo. Illustrations. Washingto 
and its Environs. One of the Best and Most 
Magnificent works ever issued by the American 
press. For ay and outfit, address 
. EVANS, PUBLISHER, 

1314 Fi Rrarti ST., PHILADELPHIA. Pa 

Copies sent free on receipt of price. Silk Cloth 
$1.50; Gold Edges and side stamp $2.00 


We Invite the Attention 
OF MINISTERS AND LAYMEN 


toour facilities for supplying them with the best arti- 
cles, on all subjects, appearing in the periodical press 
ofthiscountry. Few, ifany,can afford a subscrip- 
tion to ahundredth part of the religious papers alone, 
to say nothing of the thousands of daily and weekly 
papers, and the magazines. Our plan enables you to 
obtain just that part of periodical literature best 
suited to your needs, and at a comparatively small 
cost. For further particulars, address 


THE WEEKLY BULUETIN, 


5 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 








THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..202 Broadway,N.Y- 





18th Edition, tit MM for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE H AN H HAIR 


Why it Folle og and _ the oS ig y 


B E 
0.8. Posed & bo. 1013 Arch St., Phhiadeipiis, Pa. 


“ Every one shonld read this little hook.”—Ati 





SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS asics. 


ty Seat List. Pittaburch. New York. 





WwW L ] H Fooving sts LANTERNS, and other new fe m fe new features worth 
A NEV I 5B. COLT & CO.16 Beekman Street, New York, 
. Davis, Manager, 


La Salle St, Galumet Building.) Uhicago, lu, LL 
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The Munson Typewriter. 
A NEW DEPARTURE. 
Greed—Wondertal. 
a Light and 
Weight_w ithout’ 
Keye—Thirty, — 
Keyboards- Un ae 
Aliganse eee 
sid gee _ La 
ERCHAN 


Manifoiding — Per adapted to Sermonizing, Briefi 
and Professional use generally. 7 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER 00,, 
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35th year Sept. 19. modern 
and appointments; b rooms for 10) young 
women and for 12 professors and hers; 6 graduating 
morale and preparatory; in x < ee. 
ments of Art, Nye. Elocution See 


illus. catalogue, Jos. #. KING, D.D., Ft. Edward, N.Y. 
MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 


Successor 4 va ABBY H. JOHNS0O 
egHool vos “aiis. 
HOME ees 


WESTERN caaaneer = PENN. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL. 








* to study engineering and metal- 
N ane Pit Pittsbu Ma For. Prospectus write Prof. 
TEL Plier M.C.E., Dean, Allegheny, Pa. 





HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 











162 La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. = ee eis 
MUSIC. HOWARD. SEMINAR) sen 
enty-five miles from Boston. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF | iisisrece Sinootfos Sins isscene surcangings 


Founded by MUSIC. CARL ne att 
Dr. Eben Tourjée. 


The most_ complete ui Ai = ‘in the 
wera ‘or or Instructiot of inal ‘branch hes of Music, 


Advantages i lady 
— school year Sark wat int een ad- 





READY JULY 1st 


weigh HYMNS 


nls nd 6 Combined. 
tS) al ies no wier ook 
“wlusic A. ate Sc... ea. b 
ae. ea ee Mai. 
The J Hac urch ¢ oF AR tow & Main Co 
4 W. “th St., Cincinnati. ; pat St., New York. 





FISH HER 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
{£0 RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


J. CHURCH CQ.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati,O 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
DISTANCE IS NO OBSTACLE TO 


QUEEN'S TELESCOPES 


They are unrivalled in clearness. 


For Seash M tains, Rifle-range, Race-course 
and Shipboard. Send for catalogue to 


QUEEN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LECTURES. 
LECTURES ON RUSSIA, 


By Miss ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, 
Author of Pete Songs of Russia, translator of Russian 
authors, who has extensive knowledg of her subject, 
from personal ience and tra Profusely il- 
regen views. ‘ST. PETERS- 
Ww: a 





























Tr 
lustrated_with 
BURG: Winter Life. OSCcO fod os Nabe 
and Modern. SUMMER LIFE: Nobilit 
ants. ASOT STU RE AND CHUR a COUNT 
TOLSTOY. For particulars and dates address Car 
W. F. Hapgood, 154 Nassau St., New York City, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME FOR IN- 
TEMPERATE MEN,” 1175 Madison Avenue, corner 
th Street. Men addicted to aloobel tH mor- 

e, cocoaine, and other vi 
— = jally provi Ry ‘x their treat- 
ment. For rai aa. send for report. Just 
a ew apt Ph maior’ ears’ successful labors 
wtta this class, Gent by =e for 80 cents. Address 
. RUNTING. Manager 




















EDUCATION. 
Abbot Academy for Young Ladies 


Wi in 8 $400 a 
oo en Miss tS PHIDENA itcictien, An ‘Anfover, 4 ass. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 


BOTH SEXES 
i. I. Blair foundation, English Latin, Greek, 
German, Music, Drawing, Painting, Phys: 
4 "Guiture. New building for young ladies. 
ent. 
~ —T: Hi. souitkes, Blairstown, N. “i 








Soe, qqetuaticn a. a regular course. 
strat circular 
Bena ie WILLARD, A.M., Prineipal._ 


HA LL RISSETCY 
Home and Co preps. r oratory 6th ool for Young 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Established Bridgetown, NJ. 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
cariy ap RAt REE Or, 
| Prabsistertes HALL SCHOOL for Young Ladies. 


MUEL WELLS BUCK, A. 
Poughkeepsie, 'N. Y. 


METZGER erring Va s Young bade 3 




















MIDDLEBURY COLLECE. 
beth en ees 100. 
ih ver, car. scholarsh reducl = Bea 4 ~~~ has 
A BRAL NERD Els D a | ‘President. 
RORY 


Miss  Mittleberger’ s School for Girls 


for Harvard examinations, and all 
ode Pe fon wk Women. Reopens September 
1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


NORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Fregeres for College or Business. Thorough Teach- 
ing. ful training. ‘-. building, Gymna- 
sium, Bowlin ~ a s, etc. Illustrated circular on re- 
quest. FRA 








OBERTS, Prin., Norwalk, Conn. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
de!phia, two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
_— For onan and re ary: apply to yo 
ONTZ SCHOOL, 0., PA. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS 7 
S< ato SHORTHAND 


A high class commercial school affording complete 
cquiguzens for business life. Also French and German. 
Office open all Sor é n and enrollment 
of students. Fallterm begins Monday, Sept. 5th, 1892. 
Application blanks now ready. Early enrollment 
necessary. For College Annual, Shorthand Announce- 
ment, Graduating Exercises, including Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s remarkable address on practical education, 
call or address, 

TuHos. May PEIRCE, Ph. D., Principal and Founder, 
Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Riverview Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
57TH YEAR. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies and Business. Military Drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


ROSWELL Gomes SCHOOL, 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
Boys under twelve. hes and training. Health- 




















mn, 10 Ashburton Plac: 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Ay, Sehgol, 
ns me ~—— 4 5. For circulars 
alive: seta UND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


ASSACHUSETTS, oe FOR 


BRADFORD ACADEMY fishes 


young women.F ull corps compete —_ con 
wing ready in September, single mo) “eo rooms. 
n Art and Literature. Regular 
course begins with the year “Sept. 14th, 1892. 
Miss ANNIE . JOHNSON, Principals. 
Miss IpA C. ALLEN 
Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal. 


MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 

FN id iniles trom Philadelp ita. ‘A College for 

Women. The stat: e graduate and 

undergraduate co rses of stu y = the academic 
year, will-be sent on r anplication. 








full Send for circular. 
Mrs. DANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN, Principal. 


The St. Louis Hygienic College 


Of Physicians and Surgeons will begin its Sixth An- 
nual Course of Instruction Thursday, Sept. 29th, 1892. 
Men and ‘women are admitted. This is the ONLY 
HYGIENIC COLLEGE. It has a full three years’ course, 
embracing all branches taught in other medical col- 
leges; also Hygeio-Therapy, Sanitary Engineering, 
and Physical Culture. Send for catalogue. 

S. W. DODDS, M.D., DEAN, 


2826 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y Thirty-eighth year ‘be* 
gins Sepe 2, Address CHAS. F. DOWD. Ph.D. P 











NTAIN INSTITUTE 
chappaauas Ny ‘eo jong. the hills, thirty-two 
miles from New York. A Boarding-S School for Boys 

and Girls. Send for Catalogue for 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


SON RIVER INSTITUTE 
For Young Men ane ¥ Women buf open its 39th 
7Re Ag H. PLACK, A ET eect, Claverack, N. Y. 


“EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


Founded 1802. Roth sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 








saaertaatrnid tev 
cal 
Greenwic .R.1 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


oontgh “4 steal —< d aa ee 
eat ani le 
Senertater fusca School. Music Building, etc. 217 
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RIVERSID DRIVE,Sth and 








erry SCHOOL, TIVOLI-ON-HUDsoN, ‘a = 
Location and surroundings unsurpassed. 
ment complete masium, drill hall, pees 
alleys, etc. Thoroug’ prepartion for college, scien- 
tific schools * business. 

AS. STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector. 


WELLS COLLEGE 203 70% 


AURORA, N. ¥ 

Full Cou ay. Location beautiful and 

healthful New boiling with Modern Improvements. 

Session begins Se: r 21,1892. Send for Catalogue. 
pie FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


One of the best ical ohoete in 
pmo nF in aes and remain- 
der Jan. cover omen Guise, with wane 

for * he year,  vegtnning « ‘or catal 
‘NEWHALL, A. rine Me orehe 3 vn 


WILSON COLLECE FOR WOMEN. 
miles mr ~ ra! = ——_ rz ie a n famous 
Cumberland 














rder cli- 


= ert, Large mi year, 154, inde -~ ot free c classes. 
rse, 
music college, B.M. Handsome park, aH buildi ¢ 
steam heat, gymnasium atory, ratorion’ 
etc. Nochargefor distant ‘pupils duiing Christmas 
and vacations. 
Rev, J. EDGAR Ph,D., Prest,, Chambersburg, Pa.. 





Financial. 


INTEREST ON FARM MORTGAGES. 


WE gave last week some interesting 
and important statistics from the Census 
bulletins on the increase in taxable prop- 
erty in the United States since 1880. Par- 
ticularly for the newer Western States it 
was shown that the amount of real and 
personal property returned for taxation 
had doubled, and in some cases had quad- 
rupled during the decade; no doubt the 
real increase in wealth of all kinds was 
much more. Such a great advance indi- 
cates an even more than corresponding 
increase in stability in law and order, and 
likewise in the security of investments at 
the West. This in turn affects the rate of 
interest which investors may expect to 
obtain from mortgages on farms. ‘ 

While certain of our Senators are telling 
Congress that farmers at the West cannot 
borrow money at reasonable rates, and 
therefore need free silver (tho the facts, if 
true, would have no relation to each other), 
it is being brought home to farm mortgage 
companies and loaning agents that farms 
west of the Mississippi River are appreci- 
ating in value and in desirability as secur- 
ity for loans, with the result that lenders 
in the East must soon’ accept less than 
62 interest on ‘‘ gilt-edged” Western farm 
mortgages. No more than 64@7}% can 
now be had on loans made in Kansas, Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas, the rates in 
States further east (such as Iowa) being 
less than those named. It is a significant 
fact that savings banks at the West have 
been obliged to reduce the rate of interest 
on deposits from 5 to 4%, and that some 
large institutions are lending in that sec- 
tion on first-class security at a fraction 
over 62. 

In spite of Senator Peffer’s complaints 
the trend of the times as regards good 
farm mortgages is too plain to be unno- 
ticed. Farm lands which can be relied 
upon to produce fair crops are becoming 
more settled as to their value, and in con- 
sequence are offering more stable security 
to lenders of money. It is true that a 
year ago some foolish people in Kansas 
gave out that laws were to be enacted and 
enforced against Eastern investors, so 
that money for a time was to be had only 
on harder terms; but good crops have 
stopped that talk. Throughout the West, 
Northwest and Southwest the more settled 
conditions are producing their natural re- 
sults in a lowering of the rate cf interest 
on farm mortgages; the better the security 
the more certain the decline in the rates 
for money. The day seems not far dis- 
tant when the Eastern investor in unex- 
ceptional Western farm mortgages must 
be satisfied with 57 in the best localities. 
With this fall in the rate of interest re- 
ceived by American or foreign investors 
on farm mortgages, there must also 
come a _ reduction in the profits 
of lending companies and agents. The 
practice has been for farm mortgage 
companies to place loans on good farms 
at about 8¢, retaining 2% as com- 
mission. This profit was not too high 
when the responsibility was considered; 
for everything—even the chance of repay- 
ment—depended upon the honesty and 
judgment of the loaning company. With 
the improvement in general conditions, 
the companies are to that extent relieved 
of so much responsibility, and must, in 
consequence, receive less commission. 
Hence, the mortgage company, or agent, 
must accept less profit, if the growing se- 
curity of Western farms warrant him in 
asking investors to acquiesce in a re- 
duction in the interest rate below 64. 
Since mortgage companies, by reason of 
their closer contact with farm affairs, feel 
or see the coming changes more quickly 
than capitalists, they no doubt are al- 
ready prepared for their share in the ex- 
pected reduction. lt is for the investor 
now to realize the fact that the security of 
farm mortgages on good land in good lo- 
cations is increasing at a pace which de- 
mands, and will soon receive, a concession 
in the interest rate. 

With a few exceptions, the large farm 
mortgage companies have come out well 
from the embarrassments of the past two 
years, Their managers have, in general, 





} seen the situation clearly and have re- 


tained in the treasury enough ready cash 
to meet all demands. Some are not yet 
doing more than taking care of farm loans 
already made. The business of the money 
broker between the Western farmer and 
the Eastern small capitalist, is legitimate 
and of benefit to both classes. Loans on 
land will always be a favorite form of in- 
vestment with many who distrust railway 
bonds and stocks. Without an interme- 


“diary company or individual, such inyest- 


ors would be confined to deposits in 
savings banks at 3¢ or less, hence a re- 
sponsible and well-managed mortgage 
company performs a public function of 
value to the whole community. With a 
reasonable profit and with a realization 
on the part df the small investor that the 
best security means no more than a moder- 
ate rate of interest for the future, there 
is no good reason why agencies for lend- 
ing money on farm mortgages should not 
continue in business to the benefit of all 
concerved. 


» 
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GEORGE RHETT CATHCART. 


GEORGE RHETT CATHCART, who died at 
Newport last week, came of a distin- 
guished South Carolinian family. Tho 
serving for a short time on General Long- 
street’s staff, Mr. Cathcart’s sympathies 
were never really with the South in its 
defense of slavery and States’ rights. He 
accordingly went to England, and was 
entered at the Middle Temple, After he 
returned to this country he became con- 
nected with the Charleston News and 
Courier and subsequently with The New 
York Timesand The Springfield Republic- 
an. A popular remembrance of his later 
partnership with Messrs. Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co. is the book known to 
all school children, ‘‘ Cathcart’s Literary 
Reader.” In the American Book Com- 
pany he became superintendent of their 
agency business. 

For many years Mr. Cathcart was Pres- 
ident of the Twenty-first Assembly Dis- 
trict Republican Organization. He was 
also a member of the Union League, the 
New York Athletic, the Manhattan Ath- 
letic, and the Aldine Clubs.. In 1866 Mr. 
Cathcart married a daughter of the late 
Professor Mapes. She and one daughter 
survive him. 








> 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE second half of June closes with 
smaller expectations than the first. Per- 
haps this is partly because midsummer 
duliness is upon us, and vacation plans 
often supersede business matters during 
the heated period of July and August. 
Every year this habit of deferring impor- 
tant business matters until the autumn 
becomes more general, with the result of 
intensifying the usual quiet. As, how- 
ever, it brings its compensations, the cus- 
tom is likely to last, for business readily 
accommodates itself to the charge. An- 
other reason for smaller expectations is 
the disappointment which has followed 
the hopes of last January. Business was 
adversely influenced by low prices on cot- 
ton in the South and trade reaction on the 
Pacific coast, while later on backward 
crops, disastrous floods and large gold 
shipments combined to disappoint the 
oversanguine. Hence, it happens that 
there is comparatively little enthusiasm 
over business prospects at present; partic- 
ularly as latterly the situation has been 
complicated by crop uncertainties, labor 
strikes and political agitation. 








Much now depends upon the crop re- 
turns. If these prove satisfactory there 
is good reason for anticipating that the 
latter half of ’92 will be richer in results 
than the first half. If not, present ex- 
pectations will have to be trimmed in 
accordingly. There are several factors in 
the situation which will certainly work 
for improvement. Chief of these is lack of 
anxiety about the money market. Easy 
rates are probable for some time to come: 
altho, as autumndraws near, lenders will, 
of course, demand better figures. The 
scare about the Treasury not being able to 
meet its obligations is also passing away. 
Secretary Foster begins the new fiscal 
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year with about as large a gold fund as a 
year ago, and during the coming year 
both revenue and expenditures ought to 
be more certain quantities, commerce 
having adjusted itself more closely to the 
new tariff. Forthcoming appropriations 
will, however, have much to do with the 
future in this respect. Somewhat of a 
shock was given by the passage of a free 
silver bill in the Senate; yet with the 
Presidential veto in prospect there is less 
to fear about the silver question than 
appears, even should politics continue to 
keep ita burning question. Over $4,000,- 
000 gold went out last week; but this 
movement is practically at an end; and 
before very long we shall be importing 
gold to pay for grain and cotton sent to 
Europe. Foreign bankers are already 
anticipating the usual movement to this 
side. Money is exceedingly easy at all 
European centers, and any stiffening of 
rates here would hasten the influx of gold. 


Local banks are well supplied with 
funds aud well prepared to meet the 
Western demand, which may soon assert 
itself. For several years past, however, 
this demana has been of declining impor- 
tance, owing to the larger reserves carried 
by the Chicago and other interior banks. 
If reports be true, they are this year car- 
rying much larger reserves than usual; 
and consequently will make comparative- 
ly light demands upon Eastern reserves 
when the crop movement is fairly started. 
Taking these things into consideration, 
also the fact of the circulation being 
about $100,000,000 larger than a year ago, 
there isevery prospect of reasonable ease 
in money for the remainder of 1892. 

Dullness reigned upon the Stock Ex- 
change, the Independence holidays taking 
many brokers and operators out of the 
city. A good deal of disappointment is 
observed because greater activity and 
higher prices have not developed; but 
the average bull finds explanations satis- 
factory enough to himself and shows such 
confidence in the future that the bears 
fail to make any successful inroads. The 
Granger stocks are still the favorites on 
agricultural prospects, tho the latest re- 
ports from the wheat and corn districts 
are somewhat conflicting. Some of these 
lines have been reporting large gains in 
earnings lately, and this strengthens the 
whole group. At the moment, however, 
farmers are marketing their grain less 
freely, the Anti-option bill having de- 
pressed prices and so checked the interior 
movement, The Vanderbilt statements 
for the last quarter were all favorable; 
these shares now being so closely held 
outside the market that they exert lit- 
tle influence upon speculation. South- 
ern stocks are generally neglected; and 
even the developments in Richmond 
Terminal affairs fail to incite any ac- 
tivity. The complications of this vast 
combine fortunately exert little de- 
pression. No failures resulted from the 
decline and none seem to be anticipated. 
All agree that the worst is known and a 
sense of relief will follow the adoption of 
any reorganization. Disintegration, how- 
ever, seems the most likely result at pres- 
ent, unless disgruntled security holders 
are in some way pacified so that a new 
and inevitably more radical plan may be 
put in force. If Drexel, Morgan & Co. 
undertake the task it will certainly be 
upon terms of their own dictation, and 
these seem highly distateful to some of 
the Terminal people. A stronger tone de- 
veloped in the coalers owing to the ad- 
vance of 15@25 cenfs on various sizes. 
These advances following others recently 
made do not very well agree with President 
McLeod's repeated assurances last spring 
that the combination did not intend to 
raise prices. Either the managers are not 
likely to make their profits out of econo- 
mies as at first promised; or else, confi- 
dent of their position in pending suits, 
they have changed front and intend to 
exact as large profits as they possibly can. 
Disinterested parties, at least, consider it 
bad policy. Security holders may be sat- 
isfied, and buyers of coal who have no al- 
ternative but to pay the advances have 
not yet been roused into protest. Demand 


for coal is just now sluggish and July pro- 
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duction will be curtailed. Still, since the 
combination went into effect prices have 
been more closely maintained, which of 
course tells favorably upon earnings. 
Reading's May statement was fairly good, 
but not up to expectations. As the ruling 
Trust expires next August this may ac- 
count somewhat for the firmness with 
which the stock is now held. 

Railroad building continues to decline. 
In the first half of 92 only 1,200 miles of 
road were built, whieh is 500 miles less 
than in the first half of ’91. The great 
part of this building was the completion 
of former plans; and very little new work 
is at present under contemplation. The 
falling off in building was heaviest in the 
Southern States. The iron trade was un- 
settled by the great strike at Pittsburg. 
Steel rails are still held at combination 
prices, but pig iron is weak, and an offi- 
cial reduction in prices is early antici- 
pated. Cotton, wheat and corn have all 
been unfavorably affected by the threat- 
ened Anti-option bill, The propects of 
this becoming law diminish daily. Gen- 
eral business is dull almost everywhere, 
the clearings last week showing a decline 
of 9% compared with last year. Railroad 
earnings on seventy-three railroads for the 
third week in June showed a gain of 
nearly 9¢. eae ie 


Money on call rules 13@24. Time 
money is plentiful, but lenders are firmer 
in their views; rates being 2% for 30 days, 
24¢ for 60 days, and 38¢ for 90 days. 
Commercial paper is quiet, at 34@4¢ 
for prime double names, two and 
four months. July disbursements esti- 
mated at $100,000,000 in this city 
alone, willl be more of a factor in stocks 
than in the money market. A goodly 
portion of this amount usually finds its way 
into Wall Street for investment. Bro- 
kers report a fair demand and limited sup- 
ply of really desirable bonds and stocks. 
Of indifferent kinds there is a good supply 
as usual, and at what the “ street” con- 
siders low prices. Foreign exchange was 
firm owing to the limited supply of bills. 
Easier rates are anticipated now that the 
demand for remittances has ceased and 
that future cotton and grain bills will soon 
be in the market. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Govern ment bonds were steady. 
Bi 


id. Asked. 

U.S. 48, registered .......ceccorseveeeeree eee uég 7 
CTs. Ge, CORPO R ois oi cicccces covecacvcccescsese vw 4118 
Ext. U.S. 2s, 1891, registered........+. ...ee 100 
Currency 66, 18G5......scccscecccccccvcccccces 106 
CUETONCY 68, BBUG.......cccccccccccccccscscoccces 10844 
GOTO GE eae oc ave nic cvscvevccvecccescs nig 
CUFFENCY G6, IBV .......cccccsccccccccoeeccces 14 
CUFTENCY 66, 1BOD........cccccccssersevccecvers 17 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was strong, the 
advance in the rate of discount at London 
having stimulated a demand, particularly 
for short bills. 


Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. posted 
rates as follows: 


60-days, 3-days. 





bebe -cdedenintcerec$esvasctchecveceus 488 4.89 
setecereeseseeseeeee SMS 5.1486 
palagniktaahed eniupe ‘nabeGosoceness 5.1556 5.124 
Berlin—Reichemarks......... ....+-ses0e8 i ee) 
Amsterdam—Guilders............ ...ss00+ 13g 4054 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 












Bid. Bid. 
America. .........0..++ 200 185 
Am.  genen tosian ee Market rs. Paiton.: ocoet 22 
Broad way..........+++ Pzit) .. 185 
Chase Nationai.. i 
pn atha 220 









































anover . Sr 27 
mad aitiver:. wapesoge 145 

p’rs’ and Traders’. 610 wi 
NI onciin nacnnetns oon 182 
peather Ma'f’c’t’r’s... 240 see 200 
Lincoln Nat’l......... 410 [Western National... 118 


BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of city bank stocks for the week 
ending July 2d, were as follows: 
American, Ex p’rs & Traeers’. 








Butchers’ & Drovers’ fu Vabuetan Foebesbbousd a 
104 State of Now York. 














Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co ... 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


. The Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road has now secured control of the 
Poughkeepsis Bridge, which was sold last 
week under foreclosurse of mortgage, 
only one bid being made of $2,500,000. 


..-The payments for pensions during 
the year ending June 30th amounted to 
$134,583,044, The receipts from customs 
were $177,883,034.01, being $41,689,171.22 
less than the previous year. The total ex- 
penditures of the Government for the last 
year were $345,115,948,84, 


....Bradstreet’s states that the total 
number of failures in the United States in 
the first half of 1892 (South Dakota ex- 
cepted) was 5,351, or 686 less than in the 
corresponding period of last year. The 
total amount of debts amounted to $56,- 
585,521, which is less than for any similar 
period since the first half of 1887. The 
total assets amounted to $28,935,106, 


..A strong addition to the Trades- 
men’s National Bank is Logan C, Murray, 
who is now Vice President. Mr. Murray 
was formerly President of the United 
States National Bank, and is well known 
in banking circles in New York. The 
deposits of the Tradesmen’s National Bank 
have doubled during the past six months, 
and the surplus, which is now over 
$200,000, shows a large increase. 


..Large numbers of immigrants are 
arriving in this country from Russia, the 
increase this year over last being about 
100 per cent. The total immigration ar- 
riving in the United States this year will 
be very large; larger probably than for 
any other year except from 1881 to 1883, 
in which years the number exceeded 600,- 
000. It is probable that the total for the 
present fiscal year will exceed 600,000. 


..The estimate of one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars paid on the 1st of July 
for interest and dividends by the 
Government, financial institutions and 
municipalities at New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston, is probably not too large. 
Altho it is very gratifying to receive semi- 
annual dividends, it is an exceedingly 
difficult matter to reinvest them safely 
and well. The lot of a financier may be 
an enviable one, but it is not altogether a 
happy one. 


..The new reciprocity agreement 
between the United States and Spain went 
into effect on the ist inst. Under its pro- 
visions a large number of articles of prod- 
ucts and manufactures of the. United 
States are to be admitted into Cuba and 
Porto Rico free of duty, others upon the 
payment of a reduction of the old duty. 
In return, sugar, molasses, coffee, tea 
and hides from Cuba and Porto Rico will 
continue to be allowed free introduction 
into this country. 


..The Hon. Hugh McCulloch enjoys 
the distinction of being the only man who 
has twice held the office of Secretary of 
the Treasury. His first appointment was 
in March, 1865, by President Lincoln, the 
second, in 1885, by President Arthur. 
Mr. McCulloch is in his eighty-fourth 
year. He studied law in his young man- 
hood, but soon went into the banking 
business, in which he was engaged for 
thirty years, until he became connected 
with the Government in 1863 as Controller 
of the Currency. 


.-The proposed reduction of postage 
on merchandise from one cent for one 
ounce to ene cent for two ounces has 
met with the approval of the Post Office 
Committees of the Senate and House of 
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Representatives, and will probably be 
reported as an amendment to an appro- 
priation bill. The proposed reduction is 
objectionable to transportation and ex- 
press companies, they claiming that the 
carrying of merchandise should be left en- 
tirély to them, and that the Government 
has no right to engage in this branch of 
business, 


. -The Metropolitan Trust Company, of 
this city, is one of the great financial insti- 
tutions of thecountry, having a capital and 
surplus of $1,800,000. It transacts every 
kind of business usual with a trust com- 
pany, receiving money on deposit on inter- 
est, acting as fiscal agent or trustee for 
corporations and is designated as a legal 
depository by the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Thomas Hillhouse is President, Mr. Fred- 
erick D. Tappen Vice President, and Mr. 
Beverly Chew Secretary. The list of 
trustees includes some of the ablest finan- 
ciers in the city. 


..The Torrey Bankruptcy bill has 
been reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. Colonel Oates who 
reported the bill says, among other things, 
that it makes it possible for honest debtors 
to secure a quick and inexpensive com- 
promise, or a prompt and economical 
administration of their estates. It pre- 
vents debtors from defrauding their cred- 
itors and creditors from taking advantage 
of their debtors. It secures to each one 
his financial rights. The passage of a bill 
embodying these and other necessary 
items we trust will soon be an accom- 
plished fact. 


.. Among the securities sold at auction 
on the Real Estate Exchange on the 28th 
and 29th ults. were the following lots: 


$5,000 M. C. Rd. Co. first mort. 6% bonds, due 
OD icc michtevite shih writen nnel 119% 
ws Y., C. and St. L. Rd. Co. 4¢ pee 


POUeeOUOOOOCSOOSOOSOOOOS CCST Terr reer rey 


$1,000 Dis. of Col. 3 65-100% bonds............... 14 
$5,000 Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon Rd 
64 bonds, due 1925. ......ccececsecsevesereee 
$4,000 Dallas and Waco Ry. Co. first mort. 5s wr 
WG GOs oo cn cancncstocectcedasccteoes 
$38,000 C. and 0. Ry. Co. first mort. cons. pare 
bonds (R. and A, Div.).........csseeeseeees 7934 
$3,000 M., K. and T. Ry. first mort. 4% gold bonds, 


SRO, wns cv acccnnnsnvoasppanndenasussasoes 797 
l4shares N. Y. and Middle Coal Field Rd. and 
ROGUES 6 cnn haan’ nue cass to tuk debs caeeweenes 25 
4 shares Locust Mountain Coal and Co. of 
Pin ys “Revue bscdpoenyvics cdneeeunsecececteves 52 
$20,000 Peoria and Pekin Union Ry. Co., second 
MOTt. GE Honds......ccccccrssosccccvcvsesosed 67 
$9,000 D. and H. C. Co. 7% deb. bonds, due Oct. 
RINE 55) cs ctebotedesssGrepeedovesaecyoue 10844 
$5,000 C., St. P. and M. Rd. first mort. 6% bonds, 
SAMUI: od nanstets ios ump subd sawiesdsaananwe 12% 


$3,000 Dayton and Mich. Rd. cons. 5s mort. 


$2,000 W. V., C. and Pitts. Rd. first mort. 6% 
FROIN 6 5 oo oc sche dcbkocdbtess etcic no 
$2,000 N. Y., C. and St. L. Rd. first mort. 4¢ 
bonds, due 1987 


POeeeeeOOCTICSCOSCOSCOSOSOOS. 


$2,000 W. 8S. Rd. 4% reg. guar. bonds, due 
TEL cnconbosocsbavewihtes tecenadeseev seabanse 108% 
$3,000 Ia. Cen. Ry. Co. first mort. 5% bonds, 
SG «0 secnbctinceeresbenes Sudeoesheoeonsed 90 
8 shares Ia, Cen. Ry. Co. pref............0005+ 3% 
111 shares Consolidated Gas Co.............. 115% 
$2,000 E. T., V. and G. Rd. first mort. cons. div. 
5¢ bonds, due 1980.............cceeeeeeeeee 102% 


66 shares Cen. Rd. and Banking Co. of Ga.. .5334 
$2,700 Cen. Rd. and emetad Oo. of Ga. 6% cert. 


OE IRRASBRIRD isi 50+ 06+ c500 ceasscvcedoned 90% 
10 shares Celluloid Co...............csseeeeeees 954 
10 shares Stuyvesant Safe Dep. Co., N. Y...... 94 
1 share United States Trust Co................ 910 
2 shares N. Y. Life Ins. and Trust Co.......... 705 
100shares N. Y. Equit. Gas Light Co......... 153% 


300 shares N. P. Rd. Co., com. 





METI RAS I Se Rp 1834 
$5,000 U. 8S. Book Co. 6% bonds, due 1910..........70 
10 shares U. 8. Book Co., pref..........-sseee00+ 20 
10shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co..............++- 152 
11 shares Iron Steamboat Co.............seee00: 16 
20 shares North River Ins. Co.............+.006+ 75 
$1,000 Quincy, Omaha and Kan. City Ry. Co. first 

mort. gold bonds, due 1917............5+..+6+ 20 
10 shares Celluloid Co. ........... sesseeseeseeees % 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of four per 
cent., payable July ist. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of five per 
cent., payable July ist. 

The Seaboard National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three and a half per 
cent,, payable July 1st. 

The United States National Bank has 
declare1a quarterly dividend of two per 





cent, payable July lst, 
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The St. Nicholas Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of three per cent., 
payable July ist. 

The Bank for Savings, of this city, has 
declared interest for six months, at the 
rate of four per cent, per annum, on all 
sums from $5 and upward, not exceeding 
$3,000, payable July 18th. 

The Franklin Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of three and a half per 
cent, per annum on all sums up to $3,000 
payable July 18th. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of three 
and a half per cent. per annum on all 
sums up to $3,000, payable July 18th. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum on accounts of $1,000 and 
under; and on the excess of $1,000 and 
not exceeding $3,000, at the rate of three 
per cent. per annum, payable July 18th. 

The New York Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum, 
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Atchison, Topeka&SantaFe 
Railroad Company, 


P.O. Box 346. No, % Milk St., Boston, July 1, 1802. 


Income Bond Conversion. 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO, 68. 

Income Bonds are now being received for exchange 
into Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A, under the Plan 
of Conversion, in effect June 1, 1892, by the following- 
appointed agencies: 


UNION TRUST 00. OF NEW YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Oo., 
95 Milk 8t., Boston. 

UNION TRUST 00. OF NEW YORK, 
80 Broadway, New York Oity. 
BARING BROTHERS & 00, LIMITED, 
8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E. 0. 


All expenses of transmission of bonds delivered at 
either of the above agencies will be paid by the 
Atchison Company. 

Pending preparation of engraved bonds, the work 
upon which is proceeding with dispatch, Negotiable 








HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. _ 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always for 
sale. Principal and interest payable IN GOLD, 


THE STATE OF WASHIN GTON 


offers safe pom Bade ee ble investments in real e: 

moi miscellaneous securities of ‘different 
kinds. The bt “ ered is strictly first class. For 
information seirens EO, M. VAN _DOREN 

206 to 210 Wash loc’ 
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gts br Tigh ar Inte popes School ond City bonds. 


- Pras 
warran aia'w. 
Ieee made bet non-residence *geereeRe 
$1 Sees ortanee BEANIE BGO 
No. 201 1-2 Morrison St., Port regon 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


a Minnesota, Berth and South Dakota, Iowa, Ne. 
ope Kansas an 4d Colorado lands foreclosed, a: 








tery sponte you Tilers 

















examined at the expense cquaistent ‘with 
th h work. References if desired. O8- 
T R, Attorney at Law, Sioux City, Iowa. 









FRUIT LANDS IN COLORADO 


Irrigated land set in assorted fruit 
trees in the celebrated fruit zone of Colo- 
rado, the land of sunshine, which yields 
the finest crops of deciduous fruits in the 
world. Excellent home market. Sure 
crops. No failure in 11 years. No pests. 
Money in it for investors as well as for 
actual settlers. Easy terms, Write 


THE DELTA COUNTY FRUIT LAND CO. 
PENVER, COLO. 












DENVER 
eal Estate fii une center of Denver 
bo etiganee then ined te samme distance: = oom 


upon 4 


CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 
DENVER, COL. 





Certifi of the Company and Depository will be 
delivered Income Bondholders. to be exchanged with- 
out unnecessary delay for the former in due course. 

THESE CERTIFICATES HAVE BEEN 
LISTED ON THE STOCK EXCHANGES 
IN BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND ABROAD. 

Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received for 
exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts not less 
than $100 and in even hundreds or thousands. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for exchange un- 
der Circular 63 of October 15, 1889, upon presenting 
their bonds to any of the Agencies mentioned, can 
effect the original and present exchanges at the same 
time. 

TO ENABLE THE COMPANY AND ITS 
AGENCIES TO PROMP SLY CARRY OUT 
THE EXCHANGE OFFERED HEREIN, 
HOLDERS SHOULD DEPOSIT THEIR 
INCOME BONDS BEFORE JULY 15, 1892. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Plan and applications for Circulars oud blanks 
for use thereunder can be made of any.of above 
agencies and of J. W. REINHART, VICE-PRESI- 
DENT ATCHISON COMPANY, % MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. By order of the Board of Directors. 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman, 
J. W. REINHART, Vice-President. 


Are You 


LOOKING TOWARD CHICAGO 


in search of a homeor aninvestment? Then 


HARVEY IS YOUR SPOT. 

The history to date of this temperance 
manufacturing suburb is the most wonder- 
ful story of town-building in American an- 
nals. Nothing approaches it in actual re- 
sults. Toolongtotell here. Get it free from 


THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 
819 The Rookery, Chicago, Ill, 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
A World’s Fair Souvenir sent free. 


FOR SALE 


A few choice 


COUNTY WARRANTS 


Netting the purchaser 7 per cent. 
THE VERMONT INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
144 College Street, Burlington, Vt. 


JOHN R. BASIGER & CO., 


LARNED, KANSAS. 
We loan money on improved farms secured py firs 
mortgage, 7 per cent. interest payable pm ln Bo 
interest + ~ kA princes! peyakts in gold coin. We guar- 











antee promp' payment of interest and princival with- 
ot ex - ing or trouble toinvestor. Reference given 





DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of poonle whoregret not havi ng 
bought pro rty in Chic: or 4 ye:rs ago. Toa 
ers who have heard the unfortunate ones 


been done in Chicago will be 
duplicated in Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 
information. 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 


MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY, 


Wall and Nassau Streets, New York. 


CAPITAL, - - - - $1,000,000 
A Legal Dogectiony, For ¢ Court os Trust Funds and 





‘Preng gees a & General > eel Basiness. 
nterest on Balances. 


Ry “Agent, Rosietrar and Trustee 
er ge a 

F. O. FRENCH. Fvectdent, I, WATERBURY 

‘ice- CENCH, “Secretary and Treas- 


urer, JOHN L. GibWALADER: Coun STRONG 
& CADWALADER, Attorneys. 


N. PARK is located o ie west 
of GRA Hy LOCOMOTIVE Waitin, sHI- 
1 a and 





t is a beautiful suburb, hig! 
Lake Mi ~ «mf 2 minutes from 
Grand Centra De Fine Improvements. Houses 
all on stone founda’ tons, lignved te 4 oMSond for Price 


‘or Le 
BASS, SSLER & CO., 167 Dearborn, St., C’ 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 

We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 

Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

DULUTH, MINN, 








THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPAILY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital.......- $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits.$1 14,091 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentwres, secured by 
alg Fo aga 
ns * Pty e unt 0 


Tr 
Executors, etc., are enter a law to invest 
in these bonds, pi 4 D oe Cc Ww. 8. 
thee : INGLE, DALLAS 0., W. 8. 
LONDON : UcH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


DULUTH. 


gage Loans. 
Refer to any bank in City. : 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


edged securities bearing 6, 7,8, 10 and 12 percent. 
pee Write for our special market letter. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, < 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President, 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A, MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Augustus D, Juilliard, 
Josiah M. Fiske, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 
Robert Goe E 
George Griaw old Haven, Henry 
Oliver Harriman, He 

Rk. Somers Hayes, 
Charles K. Henderson, Frederic: 
Adrian Iselin, alae 











W. G. JOERNS & CO., 
Real Estate & First Meort- 








‘k W. Vanderbilt, 
bt C. Whitney, 
. Hood Wrigh 





United States Trust Company 
of New York, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$9,750,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
yaleh may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

ve days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
tive whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
women.-unaccustomed to the transaction of business. 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 

JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN 


WILson G. HUNT, 

DANIEL D. Logp, 

SAMUEL SLOAN, lEDw ARD COOPER, 

JAMES LO iw. BAYARD CUTTING, 

Wa. WALTER PHELPS, \Winias 5. SM 

D. WILLIs JAMES, WILLIAM Roc KEPELL ER, 

JOHN A. STEWART, |ALEX ANDER E. ORR, 

ERASTUS CORNING WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, Wm. D. SLOANE, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, (GUSTAV H. Sc mwas, 

GEO. HENRY WARREN, |ZRANK LYMA 

GEORGE BLIss. ORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF ASTOR. 








AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1367.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO, 


INVESTMENTS %, 55%, STATE 
10 ANS negotiated, secured by first lien 

on Real Estate, without expense 
to ao soni 


Corr inhennatiiamenteneinas 


Choice investments made fornon- 

ACOMATR 3:5: 25to 100 per cent. ean be realized 
pels nnext year. Lots from $100 end a reage from 810 
wards. Improved property rented now for 10 per 

ides the increase in city and country properties. 

P | aaa garden, fruit, hop. farm, iron and coal lands, 
mining properties. Write K. ¥. Russel B&Co,,Faceme, Wah. 


t anv ESTMENTS 
1] bearing liberal interest. 
AR ORTGAGE LOANS entmprove ed aby &. 
Princi Sqpetintevest px abie in 
Agente anted, Se par tt Le 
Co. , Minseapolis, Mian. 
FARM AND CITY MORTGAGES 
foreclosed—Minnesota, North and South Dakota; de- 
Sects in titles cured; abstracts examined and certi- 
3 estates of deceased non-residents probated. We 
practice in _ courts. Prompt attention given. Write 


‘or information. 
LOR & WOODARD, 


920 juaranty Lean Buildin , Minneapolis, 
B a. eferences given w len desired. 


Real Estate ana Loans. 
§ per cent. guaranteed. 
Send for pamphlet. 


M. L. MeMINN. Duluth, Mion. 


TEXAS aN AND dct 


urteen 


New York City: TxpEPENDEST « ad Christian Union 


Bank of 
Mont treats Third Netlonal Bat Bank. ae coo 


San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 

Eainbagh, Natignal The Scottish-American~ Mort 

n 8 m™m - 
aaaitel ted. 




















y, Limi 
For frromaaion write to 


LER, 
273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas. 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 


The La and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast- 
The Grea’ Area of adjacent Agricultural Land- 
The most M. ificent Forests of Timber in the world. 


The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coa! in the West which 
propre. om equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver- 

Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for baiting purposes, 


Valuable in- 
formation can be 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 





FOR SALE, 


$1,000 First. Mortgage Note of $1,000, payable in 
oat Value of Sec urity, $5,000, Fire Insurance: e, $1,250. 
ime, 5 years. Kate, 7per cent., or guaranteed at 6 per 
cent. 

Also, a $500 First Mortgage. Value of Security, 
$1,500, additionally secured to us by a strong indorse- 
ment. ba 4 years. Rate, 7 per cent., or guaranteed 
at 6 percent 

For further information write to the VERMONT 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 144 College Street, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


LETTERS INVESTMERT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTH ERS & C Ov 
BANKERS, NO. 30 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





THE INVESTORS. ADVISORY Cc 0. ot Kan- 
gas City, is doing good werk for Eastern Mortgage 
Holders,in looking up securities and titles,in case of de- 
fault, by foreclosure or otherwise. Charges moderate. 

. Il. CLINE, Manager. Kansas City, Me. 


7% to = 


e 
Gold mortgages secured by See oma inside improved 
prone rty. Policy of Title Insurance. Eastern and 
"acitic Coast references. ( ‘orresponde nce solicited. 
MAYNARD & MAYNARD, Tacoma, Wash, 





DULUTH. 
The completion of the Elevated Street Railway 
¢ pens up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 


Union Depot and business center of the city, ana 
offe rs the best of inducements to the investor fora 
rapid advance in value. An Electric Railway is now 


building through Fifth Division of Duluth Hights and 
will be completed about July ith. Lots on sale now 


at $150 to $250 each, one-fourth cash. Buy at once and 
realize the increase in value which will result on 
compietion of Electric Street Car line. Send for 
maps and general information to 


Highlan improvement Co., Duluth, Minn. 


Foreclosure of Western Mortgages 


We have attorneys in every county in the West, and 
in connection with our other business have a de part- 
ment for the Collection of Mortgages, luterest 
Ceupons and Accounts of all kinds. 


Owing to our large capital and resources, you have 
a@ positive guarantee for the prompt return of the 
proceeds of any collection sent us. 


If you have a mortgage on which the interest is de- 
linquent, send it to us. In the majority of cases we 
are able to get them paid off, or interest paid up with- 
out foreclosing. Addre 


LEGAL & COLLECTION DEPARTMENT, 
MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS TRUST COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


To Industrial and Commercial Concerns 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 
Cash Capital loaned or subscribed. 


Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
wages. 
Homes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 150 


monthly instalments. 
For particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT CO. 


w est ‘Superior, Wisconsin. 


BRICK 1" TENEMENT HOU SE, Cc entrally 
located property, will be sold for $15 000, netting 7 per 
cent. net. Easily convertible into business property 
ex oop a higher rate. Property sure to increase in 


WiLLIaM E. LUCAS, Dualath, Minn. 


L. R. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Cine 
Property For Sale at par and accrued interest. Se- 
curities worth double the amount loaned thereon. 
Correspondence solicited. 

, First Mort age ‘Loans! Security per 

% tect. Personal attention given. Highest ref-¢/ 

ences, L. C. Crossman, Salt Lake City. Utat b/é 





THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


ve have a limited number of copies of “ THE IN 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B, CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
ence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “‘ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 5@c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tte book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
reta:iea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 34c. 
Early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


25 Rreadway, New Verk ( (itv. 





‘SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 


dated hy sevding us on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he weuid like 
the paper sent, 





96 (964) : 








A Substantial Investment 
8% DIVIDEND 


AND SURPLUS EACH YEAR. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK, | »¢ 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


organized with a small capital, in order 
to handle the profitable business pre- 
sented, will increase its capital to $500,- 
00}, and offers a portion of the increase 
to investors at 102 per share, Book 
value. The 2% premium wiil be placed 
to profit account, and carried to surplus 
in July next. The bank confines its 
operations strictly to commercial busi- 
ness. 

The average earnings of the National 
Banks in the State of Washington for the 
past five years were 18%, as shown by the 
report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1891. 

Funds may be sent direct to the bank, 
and stock certificates will be forwarded 
at once. For statements, list of stock- 
holders, and further particulars, address 

HENRY OLIVER, 
President. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Bes! Estate, Loans, Insurance, 


J. B. TABOUR, 325 Hernepin Avenue. 


=POKANK, 'TrHE BsAUTIFUL. 
The Great Northern Railroad has just built into 
Spokane. You can now come to Spokane on the 
Cxsat Northern, == —_—- Pacific, the Union Pa- 








oats. This is what makes business for the rail- 
roads; thisis what makese city grow; and this is 
what makes pecans greepewns. rich, and happy. No 
c — no blizza: 
me o' 

most beautifully built and most beautifully situated 
city upon which you ever laid your eyes. For par- 
es address Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, 


0 MET F282. MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay- 

Oxre semi-annually by drafton New 

Or Personal attention given to all 

Highest references. Address 


= 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edget First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, <= «= « 








Wash. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba iron mines. Has 





bonuses or stock subscriptions. ‘or yh address 
NEW DULUTA LAND CO., Duluth, Minn, 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital.............+++ Suite neincigieveatl $500.000 06 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 
Under Supervision of the peekion Department 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








penn 


The National Park xs New York. 
$00:080 


seeenee 


Sell Foreign Exchange 
SAFETY PF I ray, xm, RAUAL TO 
—< 


1 Kelly, v diveneser K. ey Hart -¥ 








DIVIDEND. 


HE BANK OF NEW YORK.—NATIONAL BANK- 
ING ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, June 2ist, 1892.— 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of FIVE PER CENT.., free from tax, pay- 
able on and after July Ist, 1892, 
The transfer books will be closed until July 5th, 
1892. E. S. MASON, Cashier. 








S6TH DIVIDEND. 
THE Ceazmen NATIONAL BANK, 3 
w YORK, June 28th 1892. 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. —The Board of Direct- 
ors have this da uarterly dividend of 


FOUR PER CENT. (4p (4 per cent. t.) trom the _ earni > +4 
= past three months, payable on and after July 


“he transfer books wil romain closed until that 
date. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 


YONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK.—NeEw York, 
June 24th, 1892. 
SIXTY-SEVENTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (8) PER CENT., 
free of tax, payable July 5th, to which date from June 
30th the transfer books will be closed. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


Nix YORK, JUNE 23p, 1892.—rHE FOURTH NA- 

TIONAL BANK OF THE C CITY OF NEW YORK. 
e Board of Directors this day declared a 

caiah ica dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT., payabie on and after July Ist proximo. 

= transfer books willremain closed until that 
date. CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier, 


‘HE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
NK OF W YORK av, D ee 2ist, 
19a devtien of TEN PER CENT. 











earnings of the last six months ow to-day been de- 
clared me this bank payable on the Ist day of July 
next. e transfer books will remain closed till that 
day. EDWARD TOWNSEND, Casnier. 





wer Wee bee aA ae BANK, to 
shes BOARD *OF “DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 


have this day declared i-Annual Dividend 
of 4 Per Cent., payable on and after July Ist next, 
until hahaa date’ the es ma. 


books re 
. E. SOUPER, Cashier. 





EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
i BANK, 29 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, June 28th, 
ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEENTH 

DIVIDEND. 

A dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free from tax, on 
the capital stock, has this da) been declared, from 
the earnings of the current s months, payable to 
=~ ~ “aneenaameeed on and after the first day of July 

meme transfer books will remain closed to that date. 
ok ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


YHE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, NEW 

YORK, June 2th, 1892.—Dividend—The Directors 

of this Bank have this day declared a dividend of 

THREE PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and 

after July ist, 1892. The transfer books will be closed 
until that date. 





F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE BEPUBLAC, } 
w YORK, June 2th, 1892. i 
= BOARD OF DIR RECTORS S HAVE THIS DAY 
— a dividend of Four @ Per Cent. free of 


o, ie on and after July ist, proximo, until 
wh papa the anstee books w be closed ; 
OLIVER 8. CARTER, President. 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ ay DROVERS’ BANK. 
w YORK, June 224 
EE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAV E THIS DA 
declared a semi-annual dividend + Four (4) Per 
Cent., payable on and after July ist, 1892. 
anne transfer books will remain closed until that 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


THE Maremay PARK BANK OF x 
Is 








w YORK, June 2ist, 1892 
T A MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS OF T 
bank held to-day, a semi-annual dividend of 
Five Per Cent. was declared, pa: — Bree. of ad J en | 
ist, proximo, and the transter 
until that date from June 25th, 1 <= Fig 
GEURGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, 
NEw YORK, June 23d, 1892 
The Board of Directors of this Bank hav e this da: 
declared th aon ag vty mes dividend o of THRE 
PER CEN platy eee on and after July 
Ist, 1892, alle week dene tis eancter tacks wil ne. 


main closed. 
J.F. THOMPSON, Cashier. 








. 


pany offers its Ten 
Y¥ ed in Denominations of $500.00 
and $1,000.00, fully secures by first Mortgages on Keal 
Estate deposited with Trustees. They are a very con- 
venient and -— Ms. -3 safe investment, held in great 
favor ey Tag apneervesive investors. 

be given and letters of inquiry 
cheerfully replied to. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
W. E. COFFIN. Treasurer. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


EIGHT per cent. prints Pa for FIVE YEARS 
from date of — on an investment of $110,000. 
Insurance an es also paid for ying i length of 
time. Also Investanent of $100,000 
J present time. Write for full 





BAKER & COLLETT, alt Agents, 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


METROPOLITAN TRUST CO,, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NOs. 37 AND 39 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus, $1, oo a 


Detpeetet by order < the Supreme Court as a 
depos: — 
teresi, 





Will receive deposits of money 4, n- 
as fiscal or transfer agent, or trustee for 
————. apd accept and execute any I trusts 
m persons or ———— on as favorable terms 

as other similar companies. 

THOMAS HILLHOUS 

FREDERICK D. TAPP. noi Fics President. 

CHAS. M. JESUP, 2d Vice-President. 

BEVERLY CHEW, Secretary. 

GEORGE D. COANEY, Asst. Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

Morris K. Jesup, lls. 

‘A. Gracie K - Frederick D. Tappen, 
‘ Walter T. Hatch, ley Martin, 
Benet Sian, «Si Nowaee ae 
J en, Henry B. Plant,’ 
Edward B. Judson, bf 5 2 A. Saeeee. 

. Ww. : Wm. Tallin 

R hos William L, r™ 
John T, Terry. 








4. NEw YORK, 
Ew YORK, June 2th, 1892 
NE HUNDRED AND roe FIRST DIVI- 
——- a Directors of thi ¥ Dave this 
ay Gee semi-annual dividend of oT WO PER 
5. = ie (2 _ Cent. ), free of tax, payable on and after 
my 


THE eee + 8 NATIONAL BANK OF sf 


OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


NITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, NEw 
YorkK, June 28th, 1892. The Board of Directors 
have this day declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of TWO PER CENT., free of tax, from the earnings 
of the last quarter, payably July Ist, the books to re- 
main closed until after that date. 
H. C. HOPKINS, Cashier. 
THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
Ww oat. June 2th, 1992. 
HE BOARD OF DIKECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declai a <= vid 
Cent., payable July ist, 1892. The transfer books will 
be closed from this dam until J 2, 6th, 
DALLAS B. PRATT, Cashier. 
T. NICHOLAS BANK, MILES BUILDING, 2% 
Bean S. os. COR. EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 


June 2th, 
52D piyvie DEND. 
The Board of Directors thisday declared a 
setni-annual dividend of THIREE ( 3) PER CENT.., free 
of tax, able on and after 
— WM. J. GARDNER, Cashier. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINCS, 


67 ee pg 


HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES SHAVE. BeCLARED 
he usual interest under the provisions of the 
Os — for the six months ending June 30th, as fol- 


At the rate of FOUR (4) PER CENT. per annum = 
all sums o1 end am not ex ge $3,000, pa: 
third Monday, ng the Apth 








So 











terest is carried at once to the credit of de- 
"hd the ist inst., where it stands 


de 
> — es iow st any time 
when required on spa after 


RoBERT 8, HOLT, 


ITT TRIMBLE, ‘President. 





EMIGRANT Sel 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


51 Chambers St., New York. 


NEw York, June 30th, 1892. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank 
have ordered that interest be paid to De- 
positors entitled thereto for the six months 
ending this date, at the rate of Three and 
One-Half Per Cent. per annum on all 
sums up to the limit of Three Thousand 
Dollars ($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of 
July 1st, and will be payable en and after 
Monday, July 18th, 1892. 

JAMES McMAHON, President. 

DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 


CUNEw ve SAVING BANK OF THE CITY OF 
phe NEW La a Nos. 4 AND 58 BOWERY, CORNER 


STREET. 
SikTY vOUTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
INTER —The Trustees have ordered that inter- 
est at act ate ot THREE AND ONE- HALF (34) PER 
CEN Ty annum be peld to de to depositors on and after 
on all sums = $3,000—which 
have remained on ‘depo mt for ah for the t or six mouths 
ending June ay 
DWAKD A. \. QUINTARD, President. 

HENRY mancon Secretary. 

CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 
ee ane SAVINGS Bax, 


rner 8th 
ROURKE DIVIDEN 








aM. & closes at 12 on Saturdays. Assets 000. 
Surplus $620,000. "ARCHIBALD bie 
. G@. CONKLIN, Secretary ent. 





IRVING fo ptbteed INSTITUTION, i 
96 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending June 
30th, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. rer Sanam 


*DEPO on and after Monday, July 18th. 
EPOSITS made = or before JULY 9h will draw 


interest from July 
Cc. D. epamreinrets President. 
W. H. BUXTON, Secretary 


EW YORK SAVINGS BANK 
8TH AVE., CORNER {UTH STREET. 
The Trustees have ordered that the interest to be 





credited to de epontens July 1, 1892, shall be at the rate 
of TOUR P PER CENT. per annum, 
ore W. JONES, President. 
D’K HUGHSON N, Treas surer. 


WILLIAM FESSINGER. Secreta 


METROFOUTEN SAVINGS BANK, 





gg entitled thereto under aa, b ae of the 
bank. Interest payable Wednesday, ep iy 1892. 
MONEY DE DEI SITED on or be t uly “eh will 
draw interest from 7 1 * 
W. SNEDEN. President. 
&. N. CONKLIN, Secrelary. 


26 WEST 34TH STREET. 

53D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees have declared, out of the earnings of 
the Fi opt six months, a semi-annual interest dividend 
att te of Three and ter r cent. per an- 
$3000, on all sums of $5 and upw to the limit of 
$3,000, payable to depositors entitled terete on and 
after July 18t 


WILLIAM B. STAFFORD, President. 
WILLIAM B. KRUG, Secretary. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEw YORK, June 8th, 1892. 
DIVIDEND NO. 9. 
MVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three months end- 
ing June 30th, inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer, on and after the 15th day of July next, to share- 
holders of record at the élose of the transfer books on 
the 20th day of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th, inst., and reopen on the morn- 
ing of Julylist next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer 


LEGAL NOTICE. 


N pursuance of 4 order of Hon. RASTUS S. RAN- 

















of the Cit; 1% and County of New 

York, Notice 4 is fe hereby ven all persons ha § 
claims YFEY late of the City 

New Yor deceqeed, to present the same with vouch- 

ers thereof to tle si ribers at their place of trans- 

acti business, the office of John ay m 57, 

0. Broadway, in the City - Ls York, on or be- 
of ew Yor 


xecutors. JOHN B. “MAYO Attorney for 
Executors. 320 Broadwav. New York Citv. 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 

Our subscribers will not forget that we 
begin in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT a 
war story by Mrs. Burton N. Harrison, 
one of the best-known short-story writers, 
the whole to be completed in three numbers 
ofthe paper. It will be found in the Old 
and Young Department. 

Next week we shall give a verbatim re- 
port of the speeches delivered on the Fourth 
of July at Roseland Park, Woodstock, 


Conn 

The attention of our readers is called to 
the Club Rates given below by means of 
which a very materia] saving can be made 
in the cost of their subscriptions. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 











rene 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Month........$ $e | x anthe. +... -$1 50 
months..... mths...... 2 2 
re | One FOATescseees oe 300 








July 7, 1892. 
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In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
= / calngpe 1 gape upon receiving a request 





OUTING NEEDS. 
MEssRs. SCHOV beng phd DALY & GALEs, of a 
Broadway, this city, have a large stock of 
every description, Vattabie for people oo 9 ane 
them on their summer excursions. They - 


outing shirts, is s shot ns, rifles, 
Sami ng tackle, bicycles trunks goods ox fd te fact, 
ng 


8 
is of ak — oad , &, offer 





VASELINE PREPARATIONS, 
ALTHOUGH Vaseline, in its different fo is in 
—_ use, in almost every household, not only in this 
ut, in the entire world, very few people 


at any 
every Yamil 





BURT'S SHOES. 


MESSRS. EDWIN C. BURT & COMPANY are well 
known all over the United States Th ladies who buy 
the better qualities of fine — The neve erecently 
opened a retail store at 7 and ree, 

ew York City, where they <a iy at big RA, : fu 
line of their fo omg fine shoes. Ladies iiving 8 in any 
part of the can secure L. 3 oe ffer- 
ent widths and | lengths by addressi: ng Messrs. Edwin 
C. Burt & Company, 70 and 72 West x3d Street, if local 
dealers do net: eep them. 


ao vows 
Py BEECHAM’S PILLS ready in the household.— 
v. 





SUGGESTION FOR A SUMMER TRIP, 


I¥ you wish to take the te A of a lifetime, purchase 
the low rate excursion tickets sold by all pete 
lines in the United States ‘and Canada via the North- 
ern by ohne Railr to Yellowstone National Park, 

ac’ 


a Alaska. 
a trip is nae with the highest d of comfort 
aE = vestibuled trains of the Northern 


the Fe ~y- route is the most magnificent to be 
found in the seven States through which the road 


passes. 
The crowning glory of the trip through the North- 
west, of hot springs, is the visit to Yellowstone Park, the 


ral n 
P. RK. R. St. Paul, Minn., for copies of the han somely 
ftiustrated “Wonderland ” book, Yellowstone Par! 
and Alaska folders.—Adv. _ 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


MeEssRs. JAMES E, DAVIS & COMPANY, of Port- 
land, Ore., have been for some time engaged 








WOVEN WIRE FENCES. 


THE McMullen Woven Wire Fence Company, of 
Chicago, Ill., manufacture a woven wire fence which 
commends itself for all practical purposes. They 
manufacture fences suitable for farms, poultry 
yore, cemeteries, lawns, and, in fact, every 7 ve 

‘or which a fence is desirable. So far'as d ility is 
concerne4, oy Mc — 


v very, economical. Their illustra‘ price list, whic 
be sent by them to any address upon application, 
will be of interest. 


THE “J AEGER” UNDERWEAR. 


A PERSON who has never worn Dr. Jaeger’s under- 
wear has very little appreciation of the comfort and 
health: ess in store tor him if he will purchase the 
genuine article. We have used it for several years, 
a can vouch for its excellence in i A way. _ 

ne 


** underwear i 
fais city at two stores sega cndwar ane and 827 
Broadway. 








DULUTH INVESTMENTS. 


THE Highland tnpoqvasnses eampeny. 2 f Duluth, 
Minn., have for saie lots ghts within 
ten minutes by electric street-oar lineof tue business 
center of the city, which they are oifering at site to 
each, one-fourth cash; and they will be glad to 
send = and Anformation to any of our readers who 
ay ad In consequence of the rapid 
wth of Duluth ‘and of the location of many very 
enterprises employing several 


en, reels appreciated in 
value,and the probabilities are that real estate invest- 
ments judiciously made will pay handsome profits. 


GOLD MORTGAGE LOANS. 


ItTgives us much sh plenoe? to call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of Messrs. Peabody. 
Houghtelin & Co., bankers of Chicago, one of the 
most reliable houses in that city. They offer choice 
Chi +! mortgages, principal and interest pay- 
able id, interest semi-annually from five ver 
cent. to seven per cent. in amounts » Sorrigg from five 
hundred dollars to fifty thousand ‘olla’ ese mort- 

a 





te of interest, 
cobens. 7 Houghteling & 
§ to correspond with ona answer 
any questions from any of x our subscribers 


ALL COMPETITION DISTANCED. 
THE fast trains on The Union Pacific System now 
reach Portland, Oregon, twenty-four hours ahead of 


any and all competitors. If you are in no hurry, take 
a slower route; but if you wish to get there a day in 
advance of any other line take The Union Pacific-—— 


Adv. 
AR E SPURS WOOD VENEERS 
YOU ese veneers aan been in use for 25 


stant demand. Used 


Halls, Libraries, Ve Pa 
— in all 
MAN? ay ht 4 
once for Pe; with 
Street, Boston, Mass. 











e have decided to offer the sale of 
territory to reliable parties for the 
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SILK DEPARTMENT, 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR: 


Having completed our Semi-annual in- 
ventory and desiring to make room for New 
Fall Stock, we shall commence next Tuesday 
morning, July 5,a Special Sale of Summer 
Silks, as follows: % 

Ove lot of real India Lyons printed 24- 
inch Silks, at 60 cents per yard; reduced 
from $1.00. 

One lot, including Jardiniere and Chame- 
leon effects, changeable and iridescent 
grounds, in choice designs and colorings, 


at 75 cents per yard; formerly $1.25 and 
$1.50. - 


Oae line of Taffeta Raye and Changeable 
Surah Grounds, with Damas designs. at 
75 cents per yard; former prices $1.00 and 


Our regular customers and strangers in 
the city should not fail to examine these 
exceptional values, 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & 11TH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Edwin C. Burt & Co., 


Manufacturers, Exporters and 
Retail Dealers of Fine Shoes, 


Have opened their 


New Retail Shoe Store, 
70 & 72 W. 23d St., near 6th Av., 


Where a fallline of their superior 
production of Fine Shoes may be 
found at Retail. 








RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK. BROOKLYN. 
70 & 72 West 23d | 446 & 448 Fulton 
St., near 6th Av. | St., cor. Hoyt. 


Edwin C. Burt & Co. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 
SPOOL SILK AND TWIST 
is the best in the World. 

















HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recrea- 

tion all the year. 

Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces, 
‘oof. 





Sun Parlor and Promenade on tite roof. 
Suites of rooms with private baths. 
Croquet, Lawn Tennis, etc. 
eaamaae. Electricity, all baths and all remedial ap- 
pliances. 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the Annex un- 
surpassed in elegance and completeness. 

Send for Illustrated Circwlar. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 189 OPENS JUNE lérH, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK. 
AMIL 














P. H. McCANN, Proprietor. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 





Jusurauce. 


NATIONAL SUPERVISION OF IN- 
SURANCE. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


WITH a few insurance journals—nota- 
bly one issued in Washington—supervi- 
sion of insurance by federal authority has 
become a hobby; and some officers of 
companies, perhaps, have come or may 
be about to come to a willingness to accept 
that as the possible remedy for existing 
evils, There does not appear, as yet, any 
organized movement in that direction, 
nor any present signs of one; still, it is 
not untimely to consider the subject. 

Besides the matters which by their 
nature must be managed by all the States 
for all the States through the general 
Government, there ares>»me things which 
inevitably fall into its control because 
they apply to.the whole country and no 
private enterprise could make them profit- 
able. Itis plain enough that the Missis- 
sippi does not belong to Minnesota or to all 
the States bordering upon it; that this 
State does not own the Hudson, and that 
the port of New York belongs to the coun- 
try. Lighthouses, customhouses, harbor 
improvements, control of great rivers, 
clearly must be federal. The mails must 
be carried at the general expense, because 
private corporations would treat mail 
matter as express matter is treated; they 
would not tax the profits of paying routes 
in order to support those in thinly settled 
sections, and so the spread of population 
would have been retarded. Asa, financial 
matter, Government has been a loser by 
its loan of credit to the Pacific railroads, 
altho less questionable work at Washing- 
ton might have made it much less s0; 
nevertheless, it was deemed necessary that 
the coasts be connected, and as private 
capital alone would not do the work the 
associated States have undoubtedly a bal- 
ance of benefit out of this unfortunate 
financial transaction. Now the subject of 
telegraphy is to be disposed of. It is no- 
torious that the existing corporation is a 
monstrosity of monopoly; that its plant 
could be duplicated for a fraction of the 
capital on which dividends are col- 
lected; that telegraphic communication 
can Be and ought to be so conven- 
ient and cheap as to be in popular 
use. The example of Great Britain 
is before us, and there is a good probabil- 
ity that the country will come to follow 
that example. Moreover, the telephone is 
an improved telegraphy which increases 
its practicable reach with new discoveries. 
The present monopoly, helped to intrench 
itself by what must be admitted to have 
been collusion in the Patent Office, is 
justly odious; and if the Government 
comes to assumption of the wire at all, it 
must ultimately assume all wires. The 
railroad has become as truly a national 
highway as the waterways are, and inter- 
state commerce has compelled the general 
Government to intervene; as yet it has as- 
sumed only the position of referee; but 
whether that is not the halfway step to 
the formal ownership and operation, time 
is to show. Government savings banks, 
operated through the post offices as in 
Great Britain, are another possibility. 

It does not seem at all likely that the 
Government will ever go into the business 
of insurance, and yet to assume its super- 
vision would be a step in that direction. 
Waiving all constitutional questions, and 
admitting that one of the evils of the great 
war is the resulting habit of treating con- 
stitutional limitations very lightly, a na- 
tional supervision would secure some ad- 
vantages over the present and introduce 
some disadvantages. 

The first gain is that of uniformity in 
statutes and in standards of solvency. 
This is the chief gain possible. At pres- 
ent, each State for itself makes Jaws for 
the chartering of insurance companies 
and the operations of outside companies 
upon its own territory, and States have 
sometimes even tried to carry their author- 
ity beyond their own boundaries. These 
laws are quite diverse. For example, the 
‘legal standard ” in life insurance was 4} 
per cent. in this State for many years, 








while Massachusetts had the more con- 
servative rate of 4. These are what are 


rather absurdly called ‘‘ reciprocal” laws, 

by which whatever burdens are imposed 

upon, say, New York companies in some 

other State become at once applicable to 

companies of such State operating here; 

the correct term would be retaliatory, and 

of course the State which has the most 

companies suffers most, just as a florist 

would be the largest loser in a contest by 

throwing stones. There are as many sep- 

arate examinations and valuations as 
the various State officials choose to 
make. There are as many annual and 
semiannual reports as they choose to de- 
mand. There are as many varying sets of 
requirements as they choose to apply,or as 
the legislatures institute for them. There 
are licenses and fees. In short, as far as 
insurance is concerned, the United States 
is a continent of separate and independ- 
ent States. The laws usually—and, 
we must admit, necessarily—vest with the 
Insurance Supervisor the option to admit 
or exclude an outside company at his 
pleasure. Itis to the credit of these men 
that there has been little undoubted abuse 
of this power; and yest the autocrat in 
one of the most important States once 
petulantly revoked the license of a certain 
outside company on the ground that it 
had refused him access to the office for 
the purpose of an official examination, 
when the circumstances made such access 
impossible just at that time. 

We do not see how it would be possible 
to introduce a federal supervision of in- 
surance without putting insurance under 
federal authority solely. If the compa- 
nies aré to be regulated from the District 
of Columbia, we cannot see that it will be 
feasible to so regulate them under laws 
and incorporations of the several States; 
the result must probably be to make them 
all, in effe t, federal corporations. What 
would be the constitutional difficulties of 
so doing we expressly put-at one side; the 
practical difficulties of so doing are a part 
of the problem, to be avoided only by 
showing that the Federal Government can 
successfully manage State corporations. 
We shall notargue this point, but remark 
that existing regulation of interstate com- 
merce upon the railroads is not a fair 
comparison, 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF IT. 


AN examination of even the miserably 
meager information concerning the assess- 
ment societies furnished by the official re- 
ports shows some curious facts. Looking 
down the ‘‘ general summary” in Table 1 
—and very general indeed it is—we note 
first the Albany Women Teachers’ Relief 
Association. The year 1891 was its sixth. 
It had an income of $190.31, bringing over 
a balance of $89.43 from 1890. It wrote 13 
certificates, canceled 4, had 1 become a 
claim, and closed the year with 159, for 
$159. [This totai is as given in the Report. ] 
The disbursements of the year were $146 
for the one claim and $10.60 for advertis- 
ing and printing. This society does not 
appear to owe anything, and it is certainly 
managed with economy; but it also does 
not do anything; and if the women who 
teach for a living in Albany want insur- 
ance it is not creditable to their common 
sense that they bother with such a piece 
of child’s play as this nominal society. 

The Cortland Wagon Co. Mutual Aid 
Society has been pretending to exist since 
1885. It bad in 1891 an income of $261.17; 
paid $191 on one claim, $25 for salaries and 
$6.16 otherwise; wrote 69 certificates, and 
had outstanding 125, the supposed amount 
of which is not stated. 

The Masonic Guild and Mutual Benefit, 
of 161 Broadway, this city, ‘‘ commenced 
business” in September of 1879. Its rec- 








that we cannot condense it; it must be 
copied in full: 


INCOME. 
Annual DueS........ccccccccececcesceceveres $18 00 
ASSESSMENHS. ..... 0c cceeeeecceeeneceeeceres - & 5 0 
Total paid by members.........++++-+++ $64 50 
Balance of assets December 3ist, 1890...... 37 83 
Total... .ccccccccccccccces secsescccccoces $101 33 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
A. D. Pape, for legal services..........++++ $101 33 


This is all, except that the certificates 
in force at the end of 1891 were nine for 
$9,000. Bobert Black is President; Z. 





Francis Barnes is Secretary; and A, D. 


ord for 1891 is so peculiar and so brief | 


Pape, of 96 Broadway, is attorney for 
service of process. We do not find any 
mention of this nondescript in the Report 
for 1890, and certainly do not expect to 
see any mention of it hereafter. For Mr. 
Pape—whose bill for professional services, 
by a coincidence, exactly equaled the re- 
ceipts for the year plus the balance 
brought forward—seems to have put the 
whole thing in his pocket. Who holds the 
nine certificates for $9,000 is not stated, 
but those documents certainly havea value 
—as paper stock in Ann Street. 
The Mohawk Valley Masonic Life has 
had nearly six years’ time. In 1891 it re- 
ceived $481.95, and had, brought forward, 
$1,042.50. Itpaid out $545 for six claims; 
wrote no certificates, lapsed 19, and closed 
the year with 73 in force. 
The Fraternity of Friendly Fellows, a 
society whose ridiculousness we remem- 
ber to have pointed out several years ago, 
does not appear in the 1891 Report, nor 
did it in that for 1890. We presume it 
has ceased to be either fraternal or 
friendly. 
The Mutual Benefit Association of the 
Fifth Street Baptist Church of Troy is 
five years old. It received in 1891 $392.52; 
paid out $333.75 on seven claims; wrote 
five certificates and lapsed fifty-one, hav- 
ing 173 left. 
The Mutual Life—please observe that 
this is not the company of that name— 
dates from May of 1886. In 1891 it had 
an income of $49, and brought forward a 
balance of $53.75, making $102.75 availa- 
ble. There were no claims, but expenses 
happened to be exactly $102.75, made up 
of $26 commissions, $70 rent, and $6.75 
‘all other items.” The year 1890 opened. 
with 8 certificates, for $6,500; 6 were 
written, for $3.500; 5 lapsed, for $3,500. A 
liability of $866.50 for borrowed money is 
acknowledged. By the way, this concern 
is given as the Mutual Life Association, 
400 Real Estate Exchange, Brooklyn, 
‘*commenced business May 18th, 1886.” 
In the previouts report we find nothing 
resembling it in title except the Mutual 
Life Association, ‘‘commenced business 
May 18th, 1883,” officers’ names not the 
same as now. The cash balances reported 
correspond, and presumably it is the same 
concern. The borrowed money was then 
$2,200, and there is no statement of the 
manner of its reduction. 
The Protective Life, dating from 1886, 
had an income of $71.97 and paid out 
nothing. It had outstanding 63 certifi- 
cates, for $226,500; wrote 9, for $4,500; 
lost 54, for $222,000; and had lert out- 
standing 9, for $4,500. It thus began 1891 
with 63, averaging $3,600; wrote off 54, 
averaging $4,111: and had left 9, averag- 
ing $500, apparently the same ones written 
during the year. This is very peculiar. 
The Safetv Deposit Fund, dating from 
October of 1886, had $770.15 income; had 
no claims, expended $985, exactly the 
sum of its income and balance brought 
forward, Jeaving the cupboard bare. But 
$415.80 of this was to repay a loan. It 
began 1891 with 164 certificates, for $689,- 
000; wrote 6, for $13,000; lapsed 160, for 
$652,000; had left 10, for $50,000. Appar- 
ently, we shall have to bid farewell to 
this society. : 
These are rapidly selected from the list 

as special curiosities; but we could not 
make an adequate exhibit of all which 
are small and useless without taking per- 
haps several pages of space for the work. 
What a miserable travesty it is!) When 
little children play at business, using for 
money bits of tin or arything else which 
comes handy, their imaginations _dignify 
their play, and it is healthful and interest- 
ing. But when those who have grown 
past the admitted term of childhood play 
—no, fool—at business, one hardly knows 
in what proportions of pity, di-gust, con- 
tempt and sorrow. to view the spectacle. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 13892. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
41 Years of Successful Experience 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled 
participate in uis ributiuns of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to ali policies and 
contains the most liberai features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 














HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
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ORGANIZED 1850. 











THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


New Insurance written, - 


C. P. FRALEIGH, See. . 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 


Pres. Chemical National Bank. 


Examine the manifold advantages of the “Low Rate Term Plan” 





RECORD FOR 1891. 


1888. 
$6,335,665.50 


1889. 
$8,463,625.00 





OFFICERS: 


CEORCE H. BURFORD, President. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Asst. Sec. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JULIUS CATLIN, 


Dry Goods. 


insurance for the minimum of cost. 


JOHN J. TUCKER, 


Builder. 


$11,955,157.00 


1890. 3891. 


' $14,101,654.00 


WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 


Pres. Importers’ & Traders’ National Bank. 


of this Company, which gives the maximum of 


The “Guaranteed Income Policy ” furnishes the greatest safeguard against the misfortune of lapse that could be given 
to a policy-holder, and is the best and most equitable investment plan ever submitted to the public. 


The “New Policy Contract” of the United States Life Insurance Company, adopted April 15th, 1890, has been declared 
to be “one of the simplest, clearest and most liberal life insurance policies now before the American people. 


Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York City 


Good Agents desiring to represent the Company are invited to address 
J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 





Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 18Y2. 


Cash Capital..................... $1,006,000 06 
Reserves for Insurance in 

PE WOU cand cnn s ccccnscowcces 3,161,023 47 
EOE DU PUMB .s odkcc cies cccccesicce 1,645,761 ‘24 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,645,761 24 
Gross ASSCES..........0606 -20000- 5.806.784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t See’y. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


0. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Westert. Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 


Assistant to General Manager, Ri«lto Building, Chica- 
go, Ti. 


D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
tarsi? December 31, 1891, i an 4 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 

1888. 1889. 1990. 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. © $8,493,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
©. P. FRALEIGH, Secretar 


AL WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 








The tw oat poruler LIFE INSURANCE 
ose the CONT RBLE TER POLICY which aves 
the insured the greatest ible amount of 
Gemnity in the event of death, at the lo’ IoWeat possible 

ou =f the GUARA D IN- 


Nien the insured may be 
Ls AL SE ITY FOR A AN 
~ A, of the full alue thereof, 
accordance with the terms and 


GOOD A ENTS. desiring desiring to re 


Ertetident of Agencies at Home Ofice. 











INCORPORATED - 


1850 - NEW YORK. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
© 6) 
RTSBILITIES Y 1591--999-045 585 20 
$2,185,841 73 
LIF RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old y= 
Avenel Cash d -7-—,m = upon all pol- 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der an and ees insurance values So thick the insured 
assachusetts S te. 


tata 
rates Bk values for any age sent on 
« Pampileta rate Com *s Office. 


BER PY ae TARE Msc 


reta’ 
RNER. ‘Asat. Sec, 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who would like to 
have a specimen copy of the paper sent toa friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending, on a postal card, the name and address to which 


he would like the paper sent. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th,,1892. 
The Trustees, in Coriformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891... 


+ $3,862,687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off. Ist 





Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Conpany has the following Asseta, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stockg...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 








CBtAMALET AL.....0cccccccccccces socccccsery 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
Cae GR TORK, .cccvecccccescscossscccscovecces 193,895 8&8 

ARR. dctieccesitne cnn $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 














By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS, HM 
. RAVEN, CHAS. D Mit 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, E' W FLOYD JONES 
JAMES LOW GRORGE H. MACY 
WM. STURGIs, LAWRENCE 7) 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
AMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, N. DENTON SMITH. 
HORACE GRAY, 0) MAITLAND, 
LLIAM E.DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLI GUSTAV AMSINCE. 
JOHN L. RIKE JOSEPA AGOSTINY, 
©. A. HAND. GEORGE W.CAMPEELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, | VERNON H. BROWN. 
CHARLES P. PoBURDETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
1AN DE THOMSEN 


JOHN D. WEL H HOOKE Vice P 
a 4 A, BA N. bt Vice-President 
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THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Which, in 1860, originated and introduced the 
first Non-forfeitable Policy, now makes an- 
other RADICAL DEPARTURE in favor of the 
insured. 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 
_ principle that life is more precious than money; 
but no life company has heretofore fully ac- 
cepted this principle. 

The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from its 
experience that the time has come when this 
principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
insure him without future limitations. The 
Company’s new contract, the | 


“ACCUMULATION POLICY,” 


contains no restrictions whatever respecting 
Occupation, Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 
or Manner of Death. Theonly condition of the 
policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 
If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
will pay the policy. 

Full particulars given on application to the 

: Company or its agents. 


NEW YORK LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


Cuartes C. Wurrney, Secretary, 





“A Company of the policy-holder, by the policy-holder, and 
for the policy-holder.” 

“ Under an administration which thus broadly announces the 
fundamental principle that is to control its policy for the future, 
this Company now enters the forty-eighth year of an honorable 


business career.” 
JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent. 


[From the State Insurance Superintendent’s Report to the Legislature, May 2d, 1892.] 


AGENTS OF INTEGRITY AND ABILITY WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY 1, 1892. 


[CSS a eee $136, 198,518.38 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} per cent. 














valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.,......:. 109,905,537-82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980.56 
NG Ut veenere nse ss: atin $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in I891.. 233,118,321.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557.00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
WNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and ‘“NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1892. 


BBBRTG.. ..2- 22005. .scccccccoccesces $7192.632 62 
LIABILITIES.................+4- 6,268,310 16 


EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


GA CRIB ci ven cccrccscscsccccs cocseccecse ,000 Ou SU JS Mass. Standard). D 6 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims1,887,469 9? SRVLUS Nem nderd). $925,327 4 
Surplus over all Liabilities..............ss00++ 307,152 28 Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 





guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW VORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist ,1892. ... ...$3,093,540 35 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 











THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipet 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 


Assets, . 





$159,507,135 68 





$146,968,322 00 

° 507,849 52 
12,030,937 1% 

- 37,634,734 53 


Reserve on Policies (American Table 47%), . 

Liabilities other than Reserve, oe 
urplus, x sain a 

Receipts from all sources, . 

Payments to Policy-Holders, 

Risks 


e ° e ° ° 18,755,711 86 
assumed and renewed, 194,470 policies, 607,171,801 00 
Risks in force, a . 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 O03 





Norg.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for-in the accounts of the year. 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, .  . 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . . . . « 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, 5,070,153 03 . 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos, 
From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 














REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orriece of THe Muruat Lire Insurance Company or New Yorn. 


January 25, 1892. 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
23d oy 2 


g December 


any. 

he Committee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them, 
and hereby certify that the statement is in all particulars correct, and 
that the assets specified therein are in possession of the Company. 

In making this certificate the Committee bear testimony to the high 
character of the investments of the vompany and express their appro~ 
bation of the system, order, and accuracy with which the accounts ar.d 
vouchers have been kept, and the business in general is transacted. 


4. C. Von Posr, RosearT Sewer, 
Georce BLiss, J. 4. HERRICK, 
JuLICn T. Davies, D. C. RoBInson, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Oniver HARRIMAN. Cuar.es R. Henperson. | WILLIAM Bascocx. 
Henry W. Suiru. Grorce Buiss. Stuyvzsant Fisu, 
Rospert OLyPHANT, Rurus W. Pecxnam, Aucustus D. Juitiiarp, 
Grorce F. Baker. - Hopart Herrick, Cuarves E. Miter. 
Duprey Oxcortt. m, P. D amEs W. Husrep. 





Samuzt E, Srrovutts, 
Samugt D. Bascocx. 
Grorcz S. Cog. 
Ricwarp A. McCurpy. 


ames C, Hoipen. IXON. 


ERMANN C, Von Post, | FrepEric CROMWELL, Rosert A. GRANNISS. ALTER R. GILLETTR, 
ALEXANDER H, Ricz, ULIEN T. Davizs. Henry H. Rocers. — E. GRanniss. 
Lewis May. Rosert SEWELL. no. W. AUCHINCLOSS, avip C, Rosinsom, 





S. Van Renssz_azr CruGer.| Tozopore Morrorp, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pacsivenr. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, Ceneral Manager, FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurez, 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actaury, 
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Old and Young. 
THE BAPTISM OF MEMBERTOU. 
JUNE, 1610. 
BY JOHN D, EATON. 


{Port Royal, now Annapolis Royal, in Nova 
Scotia, the oldest town in America, save St. 
Augustine, in 1604 was deeded by De Monts to 
Baron Poutrincourt,a French nobleman. Prob. 
ably the first baptism on this continent of Indian 
converts to Christianity occurred there in June, 
1610, when the aged Micmac chief, Membertou, 
and others of his tribe were baptized on the 
shore of the basin.] 


* Out of the fort!’ came the word of com- 
mand, 

*Shoreward, good comrades of Poutrin- 
court’s band!” ; 

Wide swung the gates in the earth-bas- 
tioned wall, 

No one delayed, save the guard, at the call. 








Soldiers passed swiftfly with clattering 
feet 

Over the wooden moat-bridge to the street, 

Swords rattled, saber sheaths flashed to the 
sky, 

Sentries saluted, and colors waved high. 


Now through the fields to the green, sloping 
shore, 

Quick marching, trod the men, fifty and 
more, 

Captained, accoutred, as if on the tide 

Some English warship that day had been 
spied. 


Look o'er the basin as far as you may, 

Not asail flecks the horizon to-day, 

Not a sound ruifies the still air of June, 

Save the soft swish of the tide at high 
nocn; 


But on the shore, with his face to the east, 
Vestured and stoled, stands the Recollet 
priest... 
Gayly dressed courtiers, around him in 
state, 
Lackeys and laborers expectantly wait. 


Forth from their palisade wigwams of 
pine, 

Silently marching in slow, single line, 

Dressed in loose deerskins and gay wam- 
pum gear 

Dark-featured sons of the forest appear; 

Grouped on the sward at the friar’s right 
hand, 

Round aged Membertou, Chief of the land, 

Strangely contrasting, the Indians kneel, 

Waiting Religion’s high symbol and seal. 


Eastward, the river, lethargic and dun, 
Basks like a snake in the blaze of the sun, 
Southward, the forest, an ocear of green, 
Rolls its luxuriant waves from the scene. 


Suddenly sounds from the guard on the 
wall 

One silver bugle blast, and at the call, 

Josué Fléche, the spare Recollet priest, 

Reverently crossing himself to the east, 


Chantsin good Latin the prayers and the 
creed, 

Pledging his converts to right faith and 
deed, 

And with the words of our holy belief 

Pours the blest wave on the head of the 
Chief: 


* Henri, I seal thee a soldier of Christ, 

Take thy new name and go forth from this 
tryst, 

Loyal to Him who his Gospel has sent 

To the rude tribes on this wild continent.” 


Then to each one of the dark, waiting score 

Baptism is given, and back from the shore, 

Into the forest, untraveled and dim, 

Echo the strains of the Church’s grand 
hymn: 


“Te Deum Laudamus,” sing soldier and 


priest, 

“The world doth adore Thee, the West like 
the East; 

Acadia’s children, with angels on high, 

Henceforth to the Son of the Virgin shall 
ery.” re 


This was the new world’s first triumph for 
God 


J 
Here on Port Royal’s life-nurturing sod, 
Poutrincourt’s pioneer band ushered in 
Christian beliefs, and the conquest of sin. 


Carry the news of it back to the East! 

Tell how Acadia’s Recollet priest 

Won to the Church and her sacraments 
true, 

These Micmac men and their chief, Mem- 
bertou! 


Plucked the first fruits of rich harvests to 


be, 
Kindled a fire that the ages should see; 
Let the news spread how a continent came 
Under the sway of the thrice holy Name! 
CHIUUAHUA, MEXICO. 
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UNA AND KING DAVID. 
IN THREE PARTS. 
BY MRS, BURTON HARRISON. 
I, 


Art the close of a warm day of Southern 
spring a little girl, most fair and delicately 
made, knelt at a window looking to the 
west, resting, in cherubic fashion, her 
pretty chin between two snowflake hands, 
A soldier on guard over a headquarters 
tent in the sun-baked space below looked 
up at her, and saluted gallantly, at which 
act of homage a smile broke over her face 
that was both tender and triumphant, 
Una was accustomed to sucha recognition 
from the men, to whom her casement, 
with the flower-box nailed below it over- 
flowing with geraniums and f atherfew 
and mignonette in bloom, was the one bit 
of esthetic beauty in an arid spot, King 
David, an ingenious old artificer, had con- 
structed for her this hanging garden 
from a box in which cork legs had been 
sent to the hospital camp; and, covered 
with bark from the neighboring woods, 
its appearance in public was now all that 
could have been desired. Through the 
monotony of hospital life she ran like a 
thread of gold. When the little white- 
frocked maiden appeared in the wards be- 
side the tall and somber form of her 
mother, who was a matron in charge of a 
division of the camp, smiles formed upon 
wan lips, dull eyes kindled, fretful voices 
were toned to courteous speech. And in 
return she loved the patients as she loved 
the cause for which they had been stricken 
down—fervently, unquestioning, as good 
Catholics treasure the contents of their 
reliquaries, It was one of the pathetic 
things of that war between North and 
South to see young spirits charged with 
such a burden of fierce antagonism—young 
veins thrilling with a fever of strife they 
could not understand and sought not to 
remedy. And this, our little Una, like all 
the rest of them, was so terribly in earnest 
in calling herself a Confederate citizen! 

The place known as Camp Winder was 
situated beyond the town limits of Rich- 
mond in 1864. Encircled by a trench 
yielding too often noxious odors, the rough 
wards and tents were assembled in dreary 
rows around a barrack of new pine boards 
built after the unostentatious model of a 
toy shop Noah's Ark. One expected to 
see the roof tilt back upon insufficient 
hinges, and the surgeons, matrons and 
nurses, for whose use it was constructed, 
come tumbling out like so many button- 
headed Shems and Hams and Japheths, 
This drear abode, a honeycomb of hospital 
industries, served as shelter not only for 
Una Eustis and her mother, but for many 
another of their class born and bred in the 
lap of abundant comfort. The unplas- 
tered room,allotted to the division-matron, 
had contained until recently, for all fur- 
nishing but a couple of army cots, a table 
with washing apparatus, and a few nails 
in the wall. Then Fortune, in the shape 
of old Miss Jessie Sprigg, a spinster friend 
who, going to board in the country, had 
nowhere to store her belongings, smiled 
upon them broadly. Claw-footed tables 
and chairs, a glazed bookcase and desk 
combined, a Chinese screen,and,above all, 
a comfortable lounge, arrived to transform 
the bare chamber into the semblance of a 
home. Una, with fairy fingers, had only 
to-day put to it her finishing touches in 
the shape of a curtain and table cover, and 
now waited, watching the red ball of the 
sun sink behind the pine grove westward 
of the camp; for, at sunset, King David 
would be free to come and take his sov- 
ereign lady fora walk. Her mother she 
might not expect to see till after supper 
was distributed to the sufferers, and the 
matrons and helpers were ready to sit 
down to their own meager meal in the re- 
fectory below. 

Spite of the long, hot lonely day whose 
pink stillness of dawn had been rudely 
broken by the guns of battle, Una had, 
in her congenial toil, almost forgotten to 
be sad. Hour by hour since the morning 
round with her mother in the wards had 
her busy fingers sped. She could hardly 
be patient now that all wasdone. King 
David would never see how she had loop- 
ed her curtains with her old blue sash. 
She longed to bring that faint gleam of a 








smile—so rarely seen now—into her moth- 
er’s beautiful brown eyes. 

The sun sank behind a blot of inky 
pines, casting up a fountain of radiance 
to the sky, A sudden pang of remem- 
brance shot into Una’s heart. The scene 
recalled to her a vista in the forest sur- 
rounding her old home—a spot where she, 
with Papa and Hal, on horseback, had 
once stopped to watch a similar effect. 
She could almost smell the fragrance of 
dead leaves and living mosses always 
arising from the deep Mount Airy woods, 
She saw again a cheerful picture of plan- 
tation life when the day draws near its 
close. .Cows marching to the milking 
place; chickens and turkeys fluttering to 
their roosts; the black people slouching 
home to the “quarter,” always ready to 
stop for a pleasant spoken ‘‘ Howdy’e, 
Marse,” ‘‘ Howdy’e, little Miss.” Soon 
lamps would send forth their gleam from 
the ‘Great House” windows, and the 
wide front would be traced in light. What 
joy to spring from the saddle by aid of 
Hal’s young arm, and to go in chattering 
and laughing with him over a thousand 
childish nothings to the tea-table where 
the mother sat, and where the father 
would come in to lend his buoyant pres- 
ence, 

So many people had their troubles in 
those days, that Mrs, Eustis’s recent share 
in the tragedy of war had already passed 
into Confederate tradition. It was hard 
for the poor lady, looking down at her 
frock of coarse black stuff, and about her 
at the sordid belongings of her present 
life, to realize that she had been the 
petted mistress of a fine old Colonial 
Homestead on the Virginian border, for- 
saken at the outbreak of the war to follow 
her husband's fortunes in the field. The 
one visible link—after Una—to connect 
her with that time, was the diamond glit- 
tering upon her finger above the wedding 
ring, worn now, alas! as a symbol of love 
overshadowed by uncertainty worse than 
death. 

Their home lay in the track of armies 
between the Rappahamock and the upper 
Potomac, and she, with her young 
daughter, had quitted it by night upon 
sudden warning of an advance of Union 
troops. Such a movement would cut her 
off definitely from her husband {and the 
son, whom no love of hers could withhold 
from volunteering to fight in the Southern 
cause; and there had been brief delay in 
her decision to move on. 

It had been dreamlike at the time— 
how much more so after the lapse of 
years—that weird flitting from the safe, 
happy home, whose foundations had 
seemed impacted beyond the possibilities 
of change. The hurried packing—the 
hiding of valuables—the necessity of driv- 
ing away, down the familiar avenue, at 
midnight, unknown to the sleeping black 
people—the meeting at daybreak with her 
husband who had ridden north from his 
camp to welcome her—the feeling that all 
care was over, then. Next came the odd, 
helter-skelter, exciting life of refugees in 
war-time—the heart-beats and anguish of 
suspense in times of battle—the rapture of 
reunion with the spared. Both her hus- 
band and her beautiful eighteen-year-old 
Hal had escaped without a scratch from 
almost continual fighting, when Lee 
called upon his soldiers to follow him to 
Maryland. Hal, but recently promoted 


-from the ranks to be a sergeant, had gone 


ahead without an opportunity to say good- 
by to his mother, then in Richmond. 

“Don’t fret, my darling, this means 
peace, home, everything,” St. George 
Eustis had said when, recalled from his 
furlough to join the army on the march, 
he was aroused by his wife in the gray of 
morning. He had slept soundly while 
she had been long astir—setting last 
stitches, packing his portmanteau, brew- 
ing acup of coffee, toasting bread. She 
had stood, before awakening her husband, 
watching him with her full soul in her 
gaze. ‘Think how we've longed for this 
chance to push over the Potomac. I'll 
get the shirts to Hal, and the stockings 
Una knit—bless the dear baby, how she 
sleeps! I’m off now, keep a brave heart, 
Florence. God bless you both. Good- 
by.” 

He had stolen away on tiptoe to spare 
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Una the pain of parting; but before his 
long strides had carried him the length of 
the corridor, a little flying form was on 
his track. 

“Papa! I was not asleep. I tried to 
bear it; but I can’t. Kiss me, my darling 
own Papa! : 

Eustis strained her to his heart. ‘Una, 
you will be brave? You will think 
always of your mother first, and remem- 
ber I trust you to give her back to me?” 

These words rang in Una’s ears long 
after the news came from Gettysburg 
that took the sunshine from her mother’s 
life. When the tide of batile turned and 
the Union troops wrested from Pickett’s 
Virginians their dear-bought splendid 
victory, Colonel Henry St. George Eustis 
was left for dead within the Federal lines 
Those of his friends who saw him struck, 
speedily spread the tidings of their dis- 
tressing loss. Further down the slope, 
and further down the list of Confederate 
dead, was Hal Eustis, buried by his com- 
rades near where he died. So much the 
mother learned beyond dispute, but of her 
husband nothing more than the fact of 
his fall beside a captured gun. Inquiries, 
letters, advertisements in the newspapers 
of both sides failed to elicit further detail. 
As months wore on, she had let the con- 
viction of his death sear its way into her 
soul. The shrinking of her means of 
livelihood cost her not a pang. Long 
practice as a volunteer nurse in the Con- 
federate hospitals suggested to her a place 
as paid matron under Government, and to 
the hard routine of this employment she 
had come gladly. But for Una’s comfort 
and well-being, the life of stern self-denial, 
of constant action in the ill-equipped 
camp, would have been her free choice, 
It was the rare moments of rest from 
labor Mrs. Eustis dreaded most. 

Home visions thronged around the lone- 
ly little girl, bringing the quick tears of 
childhood to brim her eyes; but the sound 
of the door opening behind her made her 
spring quickly up, hiding her emotion by 
standing with her back to the amber 
glow. 

** It’s only me,.Miss Una, darlin’,” said 
Rose, one of two Irish sisters, laundry 
maids, who habited a room in the uni- 
versal entry. She was a bright, hard- 
worked creature, and she bore across her 
arms a spotless white frock of the thin 
stuff Una’s mother liked best to see her 
wear, 

**Rose! You haven’t washed that, with 
all you have to do—and the day so very 
hot!” + 

‘* Whisht now, Miss Una, it’s no credit to 
be washing where there ain’t no dirt—an’ 





if it’s only to kape me hand in at clear - 


starchin’ till this cruel war be’s over. It’ll 
go hard with me sister an me, if we can’t 
manage to do up our snowdrop’s little 
frocks—not to speak of them beautiful 
gownds the Madam was afther givin’ us a 
Chewsday—rale Frinch cambric, with 


flowers like Nathur—it’s the sorrow that - 


she can’t be wearin’ ’em herself, and she 
wid a figgur like the Queen.” 

‘Oh! She was beautiful, Rose, when 
you saw her dressed in colors—but I 
mus’n’t think of that. Look how pretty our 
room is, Rose—but for the board walls 
you’d never believe it was in a hospital.” 

Busy Rose had but time to give an ad- 
miring glance and hurry off, when a sec- 
ond visitor appeared, in the shape of a 
lady whose autumnal charms were lightly 
veiled in rice powder, which, with the 
somewhat coquettish arrangement of her 
shabby dress, bespoke that perennial 
charmer of the South, the belle of a gener- 
ation past. 

“All alone, you dear little creature! 
Well, I did hope to get a half-hour to 
myself, to come and sit with you in this 
bower of beauty this afternoon; but what 
between that tiresome Doctor Snow and 
Major Isham, who have this moment left 
me, and a poor fellow down in Ward 46 
who’s to be operated on presently, and 
will expect to see me around when the sur- 
geons leave—I’ve brought you those sweet 
poems of L. E. L. to read, my child, anda 
few Maryland biscuit for your tea—wish 
with all my heart there were more of ’em; 
but dear Mrs. Thompson’s cook is famous 
for her biscuit, and when this batch came 
to-day I knew there was many a poor 
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soul—the sweetest verses, so full of senti- 
ment. I positively couldn’t get rid of 
Isham—an old beau of mine, child; pro- 
posed to me six times at the White Sul- 
phur the year I became engaged to poor 
Mr. Robbins, Haven’t seen him since, 
and he vows I haven’t changed a particle. 
Now, mind you, come to me whenever 
I’m off duty and your mamma is on. Give 
me a kiss to cheer me, dear; for it’s ten to 
one that my pet patient will sink after 
this amputation, and I must stay by him 
till he goes.” 

“Take a bit of my geranium, dear Mrs. 
Robbins,” cried Una, who knew by expe- 
rience the tender unselfishness lurking 
under the shreds and patches of this lady’s 
vanity. ‘It will smell sweet to you in 
the wards. And thank you a thousand 
times for the biscuits. If you knew how 

long for a home dainty, now and again, 
that will tempt Mamma to eat.” 

She had not ceased to croon with satis- 
faction over the unlooked-for bounty 
when the one-armed and one-legged sol- 
dier employed to lower the headquarter’s 
flag at sunset, sent flying upon the air a 
few very wild echoes from the asthmatic 
bugle that was his pride. 

‘* There goes the flag to bed,” cried Una, 
running back to the window; ‘‘and now 
King David will be here to take me out.” 

The last rim of the sun had sunk behind 
the black boles of the pine grove. Slowly 
the stars and bars glided downward on 
their staff. Shortly thereafter a shuffling 
step was heard outside Una’s door, and a 
deprecating tap upon its panels. 

** Come in, King David,” exclaimed the 
little lady, insistently. ‘‘There is the 
trunk that I’ve unpacked now we've a 
chest of drawers; and you're to take it, 
please, to the storeroom—that is, if you 
can carry it by yourself.” 

** Light as a feather this is, honey,” the 
old man said, stooping to deposit his torn 
straw hat upon the floor. 

King David was an old Negro, witha 
head too large for his body, and legs curi- 
ously bowed, When one spoke to him in 
kindness, his rugged face became irradi- 
ated with a smile pathetic in its humility; 
but there was dignity of the true royal 
sort in King David’s bearing when one 
touched upon the honor of his master’s 
house and family. He was the son of the 
old Mount Airy ‘‘ Mammy,” or head nurse, 
who had given him his name in sober 
tribute to the author of the Psalms; and 
had been, after the Southern fashion, ap- 
portioned to St. George Eustis in child- 
hood as caretaker and general companion 
to the young heir of a great estate. Ac- 
companying his mistress in her flitting to 
the Confederate lines, he had since clung 
to her sad fortunes with increased fidelity. 
What it cost him to see his ladies de- 
graded to their present condition of life 
only those can understand who have per- 
sonal acquaintance with the quality of 
old-time Negro pride. He would have 
given his last morsel to save ‘‘ my Mistis 
and little Mistis” from sitting down to 
break daily bread with some of the folk 
who shared their privileges. On this sub- 
ject Mrs. Eustis and he had to agree to 
differ. 

“IT, too, am a servant, David,” she 
would say, with a wan smile, ‘A paid 
servant of the Government like you and 
all the rest.” 

‘* For the Lawd’s sake don’t let anybody 
hear you say that, Mistis,” he would 
whisper, despairingly. ‘‘I don’t reckon 
there’sasoulin thiscamp that knows you 
that ain’t heard of the great family you 
came from, and the way you’n Marse 
Sainty gave your money like water to 
start this war.” 

**Not a soul in the camp that knows 
you, David, I dare say,” she answered, 
with a gleam of her old light spirit. 

Tobe near her and her child, King 
David had secured employment in the 
wards, and his pittance of pay and rations 
was most often shared with those poorer 
than himself. He had been a prayer- 
leader of renown in plantation days; and 
his missionary work among the patients 
was generally more welcome than the 
conventional ministrations of the Church. 
Early and late he was seen at the bedside 
of the dying, many of whom passed out 
of lite clinging to his black, knotted fin- 
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gers and repeating with fluttering breath 
his petition of the sinner repenting at the 
gate of Death. 

It was the bright spot in King David's 
day when sunset freed him to be at the 
disposal of his young lady. The great 
heat during the day kept Una much in- 
doors,and she sorely missed the old outdoor 
country life. To-day, when David had 
shouldered her empty trunk and carried 
it away, she made haste to take her shade- 
hat down from its peg, pausing once more 
on the doorsill to look proudly back 
at her final achievements in decora- 
tion. 

Isn’t it lovely, King David?’ she said, 
when the old man came twisting back. 
** Isn’t this just like a real home?” 

** That it is, little Mistis,” he answered, 
cheerfully, fallmg behind her, however, 
to gulp once or twice, and swallow down 
a lump. 

Hand-in hand, homeless in a land of 
homes, the two wandered out of the pre- 
cincts of the camp into a bowery bit of 
woodland overhanging a canal that here 
kept sluggish pace with the river tum- 
bling below over its rocky bed. The sweet, 
untainted air was balmy with wild flow- 
ers. Una, soon tired of walking, sat upon 
the root of a tree looking down into the 
clear stream, drawing long breaths of the 
delicious atmosphere, trying to forget the 
sad scenes and to deaden her ears to the 
haunting sounds of Camp Winder life. As 
she rested thus, a canal boat glided be- 
neath her, a Negro boy stretched on the 
deck performing upon the horn an obli- 
gato of rare melody, which died in dis- 
tance like the horns of Elfland. And 
then a bird, in the bough above, took up 
the tale of sweetness, trilling in ecstacy 
asif there were no war. 

‘*Oh! King David,” said the little girl, 
**do you know, what with the furniture 
and this lovely evening, I think if it were 
not wrong | could be almost happy.” 

‘* Whatever you do, don’t stop feelin’ 
good when you kin, little Mistis,” he re- 
plied, standing beside her leaning upon 
his staff. ‘‘It’s Nature movin’ in your 
veins like the sapstirs in the trees. You’ ve 
got to do a mighty heap of laughin’ to put 
heart into your pore ma, honey, don’t 
forgit.” 

‘*I know it. I like to make her face 
soften and her lips curve. King David, 
I believe she has never given up hope that 
my father may be alive.” 

‘*Tt’s nigh onto a year, now, Miss Una,” 
he said, reluctantly, stooping down to 
pick a bunch of ferns that he might hide 
his face. His mind’s eye saw his beloved 
master on a veritable throne of glory, side 
by side with Master Hal, both playing 
golden harps. 

Una’s face clouded, and she sighed 
Heavily. 

‘We will walk on, now, King David. 
I must gather some wild flowers for her 
little Sévres vase. She will come in tired, 
I know. Oh! one can’t have everything; 
but Mrs. Robbin’s gave me some such 
beautiful biscuits, and I could manage to 
get a little butter—if we only had a pinch 
of real tea.” 

If King David had carried the wealth 
of the Indies in his pocket, he could not 
have broken into a more widely jubilant 
smile. 

‘* Miss Una, honey, sure as you’re bawn, 
I’ve got a s’prise for you. You dun bit 
the nail square in the head that time, my 
lamb. Ef I didn’t scrub her storeroom 
flo’ for Miss Potts after hours las’ night, 
and she give me my choice of pay ’tween 
a ham bone and a drawin’ o’ tea—the gyn- 
uiwine article her nephew sent her a pound 
of through the blockade! an’ I reckon 
I just tuk that tea. I was boun’ to keep 
it till next time Mistis had one o' her 
headaches—an’, if you'll b’leeve me, she 
put in three lumps of sugar—lumps! Miss 
Una, lumps!” 

‘*Oh! that is too good!” cried Una, her 
face kindling. It did not occur to her to 
thank him, so identical were their inter- 
ests. ‘‘I’m afraid Mamma’s had too 
many headaches lately, and I think her 
step is slower than it was; if it wasn’t 
that she has always had good health” — 

‘She ain’t lookin’ so mighty well, 
honey,” the old man admitted, then 
stopped. He had not the heart to cloud 
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the child’s holiday hour with a fear that | burdens, some of the wounded uttering 


had bogun to haunt him sorely. 

Una walked home wreathed like a 
Dryad with her wild flowers, and in pass- 
ing through the region of the gangrene 
tents, flitted in here and there to lay some 
vine or spray upon the pillows of sufferers 
condemned to that dreaded exile from the 
wards. A little cluster of wood 
anemones, rose and purple staining their 
milk-white petals, was all that remained 
of her flowers to deck the tea-table im- 
provised from Miss Sprigg’s rosewood 
bedstand, at which, presiding over a plate 
of biscuits, toasted and buttered, Una 
received her mother, King David bow- 
ing behind her with a pot of smoking 
tea, 

Mrs. Eustis tried to respond to the old 
man’s pride, and the little girl's delight. 
She drank eagerly a cupof tea, butatea 
morsel only, and sat by the window court- 
ing the feeble stirring of the close air at 
nightfall, conscious of a strange faintness 
and swimming of the head. The latter 
hours of her weary day had been spent 
with a patient who had begged her, for 
his mother’s sake, to stay by him—unitil, 
just as the lights of the camp were flicker- 
ing feebly forth, his lamp of life went out. 
Until long after bedtime she lay upon the 
lounge undressed, and by the next morn- 
ing was declared by the doctors to be in 
the first stage of some malarial fever, its 
precise nature not yet assured. 

Una, who had neverseen her mother ill, 
felt a sense of terror overmaster her so- 
licitude. With a sinking heart she set 
about making her dear invalid comfort- 
able. Irish Rose, coming in and seeing 
Mrs. Eustis toss upon the harsh unbleached 
cotton of the hospital sheets, hastened 
away to extract from the bottom of her 
old-fashioned chest an armful of snowy 
linen, 

‘* Let me put these on her bed, me burd,” 
the good creature whispered. ‘ Ra’al old 
country flax itis, spun and wove by me 
mother—God rist her sowl; and the lace on 
the pillycases she worked and bid me put 
by against me weddin’ day; tho the Saints 
above knows when I'll get a chance at a 
husband, seein’ the way the Yankees be’s 
a-shortnin’ our supply of min folks.” 

Mrs. Robbins and King David shared 
Una’s vigils as, hour by hour, day by day, 
the fever ran its course. One night, fol- 
lowing a day when the guns of battle had 
ceased only when the darkness arrived, 
the little girl had fallen asleep on the 
lounge, while King David kept watch over 
the patient. Toward morning a tap was 
heard upon their door, and the ward- 
master of a newly equipped ward in Mrs. 
Eustis’s division asked in alow tone for 
permission to use the matron’s keys. 

‘* There’s an ambulance train just begin- 
ning to come in, and all my beds will be 
full,” the man said to Una, who answered 
his appeal. ‘‘ The most of ’em hav’n’t had 
food since before the fight this morning; 
and if you could make it convenient, Miss, 
to come out to the storeroom and show 
me where things are kept it would save 
time and life too.” 

““Go, Una darling,” said her mother. 
‘Do for me what I cannot do. You know 
where I keep the brandy—make it go far, 
for it is all we have—never fear but David 
will take good care of this poor soldier 
fallen at her post.” 

Lantern in hand, the man strode ahead 
of her, 4s Una under the starlight picked 
her way across the rough ground of the 
camp to the ward kitchen, where they 
hastily reviewed supplies. To their dis- 
may, every mouthful of food was available 
except a batch of coarse corn bread, a piece 
of cold boiled bacon, and a few quarts of 
milk. 

‘* How many to feed, Henderson?” she 
asked, mournfully. : 

‘“‘God knows, Miss, but considerable 
more’n we've got food fur, I’m afraid. 
Will you take the bottle and a cup, Miss? 
There’ll be some too far gone to eat; bet- 
ter’s the luck for them!” 

The Southern night had spent its early 
heat, and a delicate breeze laden with 
wood odors came up from the river. In 
the blue vault of heaven great stars shone 
brilliantly. On the confines of the camp, 

before the open doors of the new ward, 
ambulances were depositing their ghastly 





pitiful prayers to be left to die in peace, 
some mercifully in stupor, while other 
forms were lifted out stilled in the silence 
of eternal rest. Those for whom the long 
jolting ride through heat and dust from 
the battlefield had not finished the work 
begun by the enemy’s bullets, were car- 
ried within, and laid upon cots in rows; 
and by the insufficient glimmer of oil 
lamps and tallow dips the surgeons be- 
gan their rounds, 

Una, too inured to these scenes of sor- 
row to lose her balance, set to work im- 
mediately to count the men requiring sus- 
tenance and to divide her scant supplies. 
With the ward-helpers, she went from 
bed to bed, distributing the bread and 
meat to a few, to more the eagerly craved 
draught of milk which must be doled out 
in such tantalizing measure. Here and 
there, at the surgeons’ orders, she parted 
with the brandy that was precious as the 
elixir of life. Despite her calm, tears of 
bitter longing for more to give them ran 
down her cheeks, and mingled with the 
cup she had forcibly to withdraw from 
parched and starving mouths. 

Almost the last sufferer upon her round 
was one who had worked himself over 
upon his face and lay without sign of life. 
Una looked about for help to move him, 
but no one was at leisure, and, slipping 
her soft hand under his cheek, she turned 
it to the light, striving with the other 
hand to puta spoonful of milk and brandy 
between his white lips. Then a cry burst 
from the little girl, unheeded in the com- 
motion of the hour. 

‘*Denny! Denny Ryan! Speak to me. 
Drink this for my sake, for Hal’s sake— 
Denny, only hear.” 

A surgeon, attended by an orderly 
carrying a lantern, hurried up. The light 
fell full upon the wounded lad, upon Una’s 
imploring face. 

**Oh! Doctor Lewis, help him, please,” 
she said. ‘‘He was one of my father’s 
soldiers, and followed my brother to the 
war. He lived on our place, and we’ve 
been playmates all our lives.” 

‘*He is past helping, my dear child,” 
the doctor answered, kindly; ‘‘ you may 
stay by him, if you like, and, if conscious- 
ness returns, your voice will soothe him; 
but he is going fast.” 

** That's a pocket edition of Florence 
Nightingale you’ve got there, Doctor,” 
said a newly transferred assistant on the 
staff, as they resumed work at an adjoin- 
ing bed. 

‘* She is one of the precious things that 
come in small parcels,” answered Lewis. 
“Such pluck and sweetness don’t meet 
every day.” 

Una knelt by Denny’s side, weeping 
silently. The sight of his familiar freckled 
face brought back a hundred memories of 
home and Hal and her father. Denny, 
theson of the Mount Airy Irish overseer, 
had been Hal’s loyal shadow; had refused 
to stay behind him from the war, had been 
with him at his death at Gettysburg. 
Ryan, Denny’s father, had, so far as the 
widow and daughter of Colonel Eustis 
knew,remained on at Mount Airy in charge 
of their property—his older son, Bill, having 
gone off to Washington and enlisted asa 
Federal volunteer. 

And this was the end of poor Denny’s 
soldiering! So soon to follow Hal! Always 
to follow Hal! Above the bed was a win- 
dow, through which the streaks of a saf- 
fron dawn came to lighten the shadows of 
the ward. Ina tree near by, a bird began 
to stir and chirp. The boy opened his 
eyes and looked at his companion, won- 
dering. 

‘* Miss Una! Ithought you was calling 
me. It was picking dewberries, I was— 
down in the cow-pasture where the blue 
flags grows—at home.” 

‘* Dear Denny, you are not at home yet; 
but you soon will be. Don’t you remem- 
ber you were in a fight to-day, and they’ve 
brought you straight to me, at Camp Win- 
der, where we’ve lived since—Papa and 
Hal were—left at Gettysburg?’”, 

**Hurrah! We charged the ridge!” Denny 
cried out, in a thrilling pipe, that caused 
more than one head to turn on its weary 
pillow. ‘‘Miss Una, I'd a-died to bring 
Hal safe out of it. ‘To take him and leave 
me was a kind o’ funny, don’t you think? 
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Miss Una, did Bill tell you he saw the 
Colonel in the Yankee hospittle?” 

**Una’s heart gave a great, eager leap 

that robbed her of her speech. To Denny 
“the Colonel” was always Una’s father. 
_ “Hal and I are goin’ trappin’ Molly cot- 
ton-tails to-morrow,” the voice went on, 
more feebly. ‘‘In the wood where we 
got you the mistletoe last Christmas—it’s 
snowin’ now, I think; my han’s are gittin’ 
cold.” 

Una took his chili fingers in her warm 
clasp, and summoned all her strength. 

‘*Denny,” she said, close in his dying 
ear, “for God’s sake try to understand. 
Tell me what Bill said about Papa?” 

‘Miss Una was you talkin’? Seems to 
me I’m a little deef.” 


‘* What did Bill say about the Colonel 


in the hospital?” 

* Tt was last Monday—on picket guard 
near Drewry’s Bluff—I saw Bill on the 
Yankee outpost ’an hailed him. You bet 
he was surprised. . . We talked 
back an’ fort’ a good half-hour. Bill said 
the Colonel wasn’t killed at all... 
he was just hit stupid like, an’ couldn’t 
talk. Miss Una, are you cryin’ for 
your pa?” 

“Denny” — 

‘“< Bill’s a good fellow, Mother. He'll 
fetch the cows for you’steadofme. . . . 
Hold on there, Hal, 'mcomin’. . . .” 

And with that, poor Denny died. 

BAR HARBOR, MAINE. 
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DANDELION CURRENCY. 


BY MARY A. MASON. 











Wuat care I for paper or silver, 
When I can have plenty of gold, 
And draw from each bank in the sprin g- 
time 
More wealth than my coffers can hold! 


All ye who have taste for the meadows, 
Why stay in the plague-stricken towns? 

Here are riches and comfort in plenty—- 
A mint overflowing with crowns! 

They are current the selfish world over, 
And none need be poor any more; 

I’m so rich that I leave the gold blossoms 
To tarnish and fade at my door. 


Earth is ready for all her partakers, 
Each cell with its honey is filled; 
Here are the gold streets, and the mansions 
Are waiting for some one to build. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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PHRONY’S PICNIC. 








BY SYDNZY DAYRE. 





**Iv’s jes’ as I said before, Phrony. If 
you get them peas shelled and that bit o’ 
ironin’ done and enough currants picked 
and stemmed for a pie you can go to the 
picnic.” 

Phrony looked up with a smile. 

‘*But for all that I’m ready to say I 
ain’t no believer in picnics. I never went 
to one in my life, and I don’t see nofuse in 
°em.” 

The smile died away from Phrony’s face; 
but her little fingers worked faster at the 
pea shelling. 

“And you ain’t agoin’ to wear your 
white dress if youdo go. If folks must 
go to picnics I say a clean gingham dress 
is plenty good enough. Out in the woods 
a-tearin’ ’round and settin’ on the ground 
and sich. I expect to see you come home 
all stained and tore as it is—but you'd 
best not.” 

Mrs. Blount gave a threatening shake 
of her head as she went in from the shed 
kitchen; but Phrony did not mind that, 
she was too full of the picnic and too 
busy making up her mind whether she 
felt most happy in the prospect of going, 
or disappointed about the white dress. 
Away down in the depths of her heart 
she had cherished a faint little hope that 
she might be allowed to go with the wagon- 
load of happy children who went to the 
picnic ground at nine o’clock. An all day 
of pleasure seemed too bewildering to 
comprehend; but there was no need of 
Phrony’s trying to comprehend it; for she 
was not to go. Wagons went each hour 
for the accommodation of those who could 
not go early, the last at half-past twelve. 
As Phrony nervously fingered the peas 

“she realized that she would do well to 
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reach the corners, three-quarters of a 
mile distant, in time for this last. 

Fatherless and motherless, she had been 
working for Mrs. Blonnt almost as long 
as she could remember. She had had 
enough to eat, comfortable clothes to 
wear, and was not made to work so hard 
as to injure herself. So, many people 
thought that Phrony was a very well-off 
child, considering, and told her so, where- 
upon Phrony always said ‘“‘ Yes, ma’am,” 
in a very meek little voice. ; 

The pea shelling was finished, and 
Phrony flew to the ironing, carefuliy 
spreading the sheet and hunting out from 
the basket of sprinkled clothes the towels, 
pillowcases, kitchen aprons and other 
plain things which made up her share of 
the ironing. 

‘*T meant to tell you,” said Mrs. Blount, 
coming to the door just as Phrony was 
listening to the ‘‘sizz” of an iron by way 
of finding out if it were ‘hot enough, 
“that ’m agoin’ to iron the Shirts now. 
The irons is just right. Why didn’t you 
go at the currants first?” 

Phrony snatched a basket and ran for 
the currants. She knew how many to 
pick, and hoped soon to have them ready; 
but she had not realized how they had 
ripened since the last time she had picked 
any, and had almost forgotten how much 
longer it takes to stem the half-ripe ones; 
they could not be hastily rubbed between 
her hands as the green ones could. 
Not a leaf orfragment of stem must be 
left on them. Phrony had no desire to 
slight her work, even if slighting would 
be permitted, no matter under what 
pressure of time or longing. Her heart 
sank lower and heavier as the slow task 
was at last finished. She was relieved at 
seeing that the ironing table was now free 
for her; but Mrs. Blount was still on the 
alert. 

** You don’t say you’ve left them towels 
and things unrolled all the time! Phrony 
Jane Crofts! can’ you never mind what 
I’ve told you time and again? You sprin- 
kle ’em down and fold ’em up. Do it 
thorough, now!” 

Phrony sprinkled them and, bringing 
an iron, began unrolling the first bundle 
she had rolled. 

‘*You know jes’ as well as anybody 
needs to tell you, Phrony, that them 
things ain’t fit to iron till they’ve laid 
awhile.” 

Phrony looked at the clock. How many 
anxious glances had sought its face that 
morning. Half-past ten it said. 

‘* May I go and dress myself?” she ven- 

tured. 
‘* Before your work’s done?” Mrs. Blount 
looked at the ironing table and then at 
Phrony. Appearing to decide within her- 
self that little harm could befall the ging- 
ham dress, she said: ‘‘ Yes; you may.” 

Phrony braided her hair, put on the 
gingham dress and her best shoes, and 
was soon back at the ironing board. 

Eleven,quarter after, half after—twenty 
minutes of twelve. Phrony hung the 
last apron on the clothes bars, brought her 
straw hat, and was hurrying away. 

*“You’d better take a bite of dinner,” 
said Mrs. Blount. But Phrony could not 
have eaten a morsel in her overcoming 
fear that she might not reach the corners 
in time for that last wagon. 





**Is that you, Phrony? Dear me, I’m 
glad to see you. Were you coming here?” 

‘*No, ma’am. I’m going to the picnic.” 

**Oh! areyou? Aren’t you afraid you'll 
be late?” 

‘* Not if I hurry, I guess.” 

‘Hurry on, then, dearie. Hope you'll 
have a good time. I’m sure you deserve 
it if any child ever did.” 

Mrs. Peddie was a fair-haired, gentle- 
faced little woman, whom Phrony always 
thought of when she read about angels. 
Mrs. Blount was in the habit of telling of 
herself that no one had ever said a pleas- 
ant thing to her as long as she knew what 
it was to be a child; which probably was 
why she never said a pleasant thing to 
anybody. Which last might have been a 
good reason for Phrony’s thinking that 
Mrs. Peddie’s overflow of sweet, petting 
words could only come from one who, if 





«she were not already an angel, would very 
surely be one some time, a 
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But to-day, even in her hurry, Phrony 
could not help observing a tremor of 
anxiety in the usually placid voice. 

“Is anything the matter?” she asked, 


‘*Oh, no, dear. That is, nothing at all, 
[ suppose. It’s only Johnny. The 
naughty little fellow has run away again. 
You haven't seen anything of him, have 
you?” 

** No, ma’am,” said Phrony. 

‘*No; I thought likely he’d gone the 
other way. And his pa’s gone after him, 
so he’ll be back soon, I guess. Run along, 
dear. .Come in when you get back, and 
tell me what a good time you’ve had.” 

She kissed Phrony, with a smile anda 
loving little pat. Phrony hated to leave 
her; but the thought of that wagon- 
load of merry picnic-goers hastened her 
steps. 

The turnpike road led with but little 
winding from Mrs. Blount’s house to Mr. 
Peddie’s, then took a turn to the right. 
Soon after leaving Mrs. Peddie, Phrony 
struck into a rougher mountain road 
which made a short cut to the Corners. 
The way was steep; but she ran as fast as 
she could until forced to take breath. 
The road was full of beauty, and at other 
times she would have stopped to notice 
how far the wild vine had clambered over 
bush and tree, or how low was the little 
stream which rippled and gurgled down 
the mountain side. The lambs, too, 
who, with their mothers, were grazing 


on a few grassy knolis, would have claimed 
her attention; but just now her heart 
panted so that she could scarcely hear 


their occasional bleats. She was forced 
into slower stepping as she went higher. 
And as the bleats grew plainer something 
brought her to a sudden stop. 

** It sounded like something else” — 

She waited fora moment. Surely that 
was not the voice of any one of those 
white fleeced lambs. It came again—a 
fretful, frightened cry. Phrony hurried 
forward. 

‘Johnny Peddie! How did you get 
*way up here?” 


Johnny ran toward her, whimpering his 


delight at seeing her. 
**Johnny—you’re a real naughty boy. 


You’ve run away from your poor ma, and 
she a-frettin’ arter you, and your pa 
Now, 


a-rannin’ round lookin’ for you. 

Johnny, you go straight home.” 
But Johnny held on to Phrony’s dress, 

and a blank look settled over her face. 


How could she send him back alone? It 
was so far and the road so crooked. He 


might wander from it and really get lost. 


And his mother—with her burden of 
anxiety about him growing heavier with 


every moment. 

What could Phrony do? Must she take 
him back? There was the picnic—and she 
had never been to one in her life. 
precious moments were flying fast. 


*‘ Johnny,” she said, in a voice full of 
uncertain purpose, ‘‘ couldn’t you go back 
by yourself? There’s a good, dear little 


boy. Johnny will, won’t he?” 
But Johnny wouldn't. 
ly satisfied with Phrony’s company, and 
had no idea of leaving her. 
* Johnny, you must go. Oh, dear!” 


‘*Phrony looked about in woful-distress 
for the help in her trying predicament 
which it was -scarcely possible could be 


near. 


‘¢Oh, Mis’ Cubbles!” Phrony sprang for- 
ward in delight at the welcome sound of 


a footstep. ‘‘I’m so glad you’ve come. 


Here’s Johnny Peddie—he’s lost, and I’m 
going tothe picnic, and his ma don’t know 
where he is,and won’t you take him 


home? Please?” 
*‘Course I will,” said Mrs. Cubbles, 


smiling a warm answer to the pleading 


little voice. ‘‘I’m going right that way. 
Come on, Johnny.” 


Phrony drew a long breath preparatory 
to another run.. And then arose another 
Johnny seized ‘her dress 


complication. 
and wouldn’t let her go. 
‘‘Johnny—there’s a nice little boy. 


Johnny—let go and go with Mis’ Cubbles. 


Ma ’ll give you a cooky. Johnny ”— 


Butthe sturdy four-year-old clung des- 
perately to Phrony,and as she tried to 


loosen his hands set up a dismal wail. 
‘*Phrony you go,” urged her friend, 


The 


He was perfect- 


July 7, 1892. 
‘* You'll lose your picnic next thing: Oome 
| now, Johnny ”— 


Using a little force Mrs. Cubbles disen- 
gaged the clinging hands. 








“Run, now,” she said to Phrony. 
‘Don’t mind him. Ill have him pacified 
soon as he can’t see you.” 

Phrony ran a little way, then stopped. 
Johnny’s wail had risen into a shriek. 
Hurrying back she saw that Mrs. Cubbles 
had broken a small switch from a bush 
and was giving Johnny a little well-mer- 
ited discipline. 

** It won’t do him a mite of harm,” she 
said, laughing. ‘You know I wouldn’t 
hurt him for the world.” 

Phrony knew it; but her whole heart 
went out to Johnny as, with a howl, he 
sprang to her and buried his face in her 
dress. Johnny’s mother was the only 
person who had ever spoken to her a lov- 
ing word. Every cadence of her tender 
voice seemed echoing in the heartof the 
motherless child, and before her mind’s 
eye arose the face, so like an angel’s, look- 
ing out anxiously for Johnny. 

“*I—can’t bear it to see him whipped, 
ma’am,” a little tremble in her voice, as 


she kissed the sunburnt face. ‘I'll take 
him home. I don’t mind the picnic— 
much. Don’t cry, Johnny. See—IT’ll 


pick some of them pretty flowers for 
you.” 

‘Jus’ as you like, Phrony,” said Mrs. 
Cubbles. ‘* But I must say I think you’re 
alittle goose to lose all your good time for 
that child’s foolin’. I’d’a’ got him home 
easy enough when you was out 0’ sight.” 

Smiles were breaking through Johnny’s 
tears as she trudged briskly away. 
Phrony took her turn at a few tears; but 
she patiently faced the disappointment 
and was soon, in spite of the big, dull ache 
at her heart, chatting with the rascally 
little marplot. 

‘You'd better hurry, I guess,” called 
back Mrs. Cubbles just before turning out 
of sight. ‘‘ It looks like a storm.” 

Phrony took Johnny’s hand and walked 
toward home, lingering, however, as, all 
his troubles over, the small boy insisted 
on stopping to pick flowers, until, becom- 
ing alarmed at the increasing darkness 
Phrony hurried him on. 

A steep crag arose abruptly from one 
side of the mountain road. This had con- 
cealed from Phrony the cloud which now 
terrified her as she turned a corner and 
came out upon the brow of the hill ata 
point from which Johnny’s home could be 
seen below. 

She had never seen such a strange- 
looking cloud before—a black, funnel- 
shaped mass with ragged edges which 
waved and flickered as if beating angrily 
against the greenish surface of the sur- 
rounding sky. There had been a dead 
hush in the air, but now came little gusts 
and spurts of wind, and in the distance 
sounded alow growl as of some fierce ani- 
mal, 

Phrony stood for a few moments, held 
by the fearful sight. Then darkness fell 
as if sudden night had come, bright- 
ened by flashes of lightning from the ter- 
rible cloud. 

Johnny fretted, then screamed as the 
awful thing seemed advancing straight 
upon them, striving to drag Phrony back. 
With a cry of horrorshe seized the child’s 
hand and ran wildly back over the way by 
which she had come. 

The roar grew louder, and then, with a 
crash as of a thousand thunder claps, the 
feet of the destroyer touched the moun- 
tain side. The children were smitten to 
the ground, and Phrony held Johnny down 
when he would have struggled to his feet. 
She dragged him close to the shelter of the 
overhanging rocks and held him tightly in 
her arms. 

She heard fierce rending and crashing 
all about them as huge trees were twisted 
and torn asunder. They swept through 
the air with a hissing, rushing sound 
which made her cower closer under the 
sheltering crag. 

It passed in a few minutes. Phrony 
could scarcely believe it when, as she 
ventured to open her eyes as quiet set- 
.tled down, she saw that the sun was 
shining. 

‘Come, Johnny, we must go home, 
she said, 
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Her head was dizzy and her ears seem- 
ed still full of the roar; and as she gazed 
about her she felt as tho she had been 
suddenly into a new world. 

The road was filled with fallen trees 
and fragments of huge limbs. As she 
looked for Mr. Peddie’s place she saw that 
the roof was half torn from the house and 
the barn gone. It took Phrony some time 
to make her way with Johnaoy, and when 
they reached the half-ruined house no one 
was there. 

Phrony sat down on a doorstep, still 
feeling dizzy and bewildered. 

“T want my ma,” whimpered Johnny. 

“IT don’t know where she is, Johnny,” 
said Phrony, feebly. 

“*T want my ma,” cried Johnny louder. 

‘* She’ll comesoon, I guess.” 

“IT want—my ma. Ma! Ma!” 

Johnny roared at the top of his voice; 
but as he stopped to catch his first breath 
a scream fitted into the moment’s quiet. 

** Johnny!” 

With a white face Mrs. Peddie came 
running toward them. A moment later 
Mr. Peddie came too. He had not re- 
turned from his hunt for Johnny when 
the storm fell, and both father and 
mother were wild with fear for him. 
As they rushed into each other’s arms 
with the small boy between them 
Phrony got up, made quite sure that both 
her feet were firm under her,and went 

, home. 

Only the edge of the storm touched the 
picnic ground with a heavy downpour of 
rain, drenching the hundred or more 
children whose distracted mothers at 
length thankfully rejoiced that nothing 
worse had come tothem. Mrs. Cubbles 
was found on the brow of the hill near 
Mr, Peddie’s house, severely injured. 

Mr. Peddie repaired his house and re- 
built his barn. Mrs. Peddie declared she 
could never be easy another moment un- 
less the brave, unselfish little girl who 
had, she felt sure, saved Johnny’s life, 
could come and be his caretaker. So 
Phrony lives in the light of the smiles and 
the pleasant words, under which her re- 
pressed little life blooms, and her face 
grows radiant until you would find it hard 
to say which face, hers or Mrs. Peddie’s, 
looks most like an angel’s. 

When Phrony came to bid good-by to 
Mrs. Blount, she wanted to say something 
pleasant and polite, but at the very last 
moment stood in blank perplexity as to 
what it should be. She could not say she 
was sorry to leave her; for she was not, 
She could not say Mrs. Blount had been 
very kind to her; for she had not been. 
She thought very hard for a second or two 
and then said: 

‘¢T’'m sure ’twas very good of you not to 
let me wear my white dress that day, Mis’ 
Blount. It would’a’ been all tore and 
muddied up just like my gingham was.” 





PEBBLES. 

....An amateur ornithological periodical 
was born a few years ago near Boston, with 
the following inscription on its title-page: 
“ A Monthly Magazine devoted to Students 
of Birds, their Nests and Eggs.”’ 


...““Did you hear Katherine Bobleigh’s 
graduating essay?’’ said one girl to another. 
“Yes; wasn’t it ridiculous? I expected 
something a great deal better from her.” 
‘So didI. Why, there weren’t half a dozen 
words of more than six syliables in it.””— 
Washington Star. 


.... Little Willie: “Papa, when a man 
takes up the law it means he starts in be- 
ing a lawyer, doesn’t it?” His Father: ‘‘Yes.”’ 
** And when he’s a judge and lays down the 
law is that where he quits?” But his father 
told him it was time he was in bed long 
ago.”—Kate Field’s Washington. 

...-An Acquaintance to be Cultivated.— 
Bates: ‘‘1 don’t see why you always invite 
that neighbor of yours on these trips. He 
doesn’t fish, and he’s- fearfully dull com- 
pany.” Hooker: ‘‘ Yes; but, my boy, those 
cigars he smokes are simply immense for 
keeping the mosquitoes away.” —Puck. 


.... Upset Member: ‘‘ Look here, you fel- 
lows, I’ve got a complaint to make, and one 
of which I trust the committee will take 
notice. It seems some five or six fellers 
have clubbed together and offered me a 
hundred pounds to resign my membership.” 
Little Smarty Pegtop: *‘ Don’t you take its 
old cock: you’ll get a better offer.”—Judy. 
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YOUNG AMERICA’S FOURTH. 
BY M. PHELPS DAWSON. 
WE put him to bed in his little night- 


gown, 
The worst battered youngster there was in 
the town; 
Yet he yelled as he opened his only well 
eye, 
“Rah! ’Rah! for the jolly old Fourth of 
July!” 


Two thumbs and eight fingers with cloths 

were tied up, 

On his head was a bump, like an upside- 

down cup; 

And he smiled as he best could with nose 
all awry, 

“‘Pve had just the bossest Fourth of July!” 


We were glad, for he had been up with the 


sun, 

Right into the midst of the powder and 
fun, ; 

‘Where the cannon’s loud boom sent its 
smoke to the sky, 

Young-America-like was his Fourth of 
July. 

Isaid we were glad. All the pieces were 

' there, : 

So we plastered and bound them with ten- 
derest care; 

But out of the wreck came the words with a 
sigh, 

“Tf to-morrer was only the Fourth of 
July!” 


He will grow all together again, never fear, 
And be ready to celebrate freedom next 


year; 

But tho it is selfish we’re thankful there 
lies, 

A crackerless twelvemonth twixt Fourth 
of Julys, 

We kissed him good-night on his powder- 
specked face, 

We laid his bruised hands softly down in 
their place; 

And he murmured, as sleep closed his one 
open eye, : 


‘*T wish every day was the Fourth of July!” 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
caressed “Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 











EASY NUMERICAL ENIGMAS AND ACROSTIC. 
First Word. 
My 9, 2, 7, uncooked. 
My 5, 6, 7, depressed. 
My 4, 8, 7, not many. 
My 9, 6, 7, impelling a boat. 
My 1, 6, 7, to cut. 
My 1, 2, 7, the stomach of animals. 
My 38, 2, 7, to deviate from the right 
course. 
My 3, 8, 7,an evergreen tree. 
My 5, 2, 7, one of the professions. 
Second Word. 
My 1, 6, 8, a man’s nickname. 
My 7, 4, 8, behold. 
My 2, 9, 8, act of using. 
My 3, 6, 8, an ancient name. 
My 4, 5, 8, before. 
My 6, 3, 8, anumber. 
My 5, 6, 8, a female hart. 
My 9, 2,8, plead. 
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Across: 1, A sweet dish; 2, a mythological 
character; 8, a denial; 4, a fairy; 5, true; 6, 
the base of a column; 7, not fast; 8, the 
Gaelic language; 9, move; 10, the two are 
lovely gifts of spring and summer. 


HIDDEN ANIMALS. 

1. Imogen, Etta, Mary and Alice had a 
lovely time at the picnic. 

2. Of ancient Babylon not a vestige re- 
mains. This is the Scripture prophecy veri- 
fied. 

8. I canvot see why you should be averse 
to our plan. 

4, From near and far, through the lovely 
vale, murmurs of happy voices were heard 
as the peasants gathered to the festival. 

5. Will ye be driven by the oppressor’s 
lash, ye natives of a free country? 

6. Come, Ella, Mary and Jessie, we must 
go home now, or Mamma will be anxious. 

7. WhenI called him “ Bub,” Aleck was 
quite angry; but some caramels soon ap- 
peased his wrath. 

8. Iam obliged to add all these columns 
of figures before I can play. : 
9. While we were sipping our fragrant 





Mocha tidings came from our friends, who 
were traveling in Europe. 





10. This mucilage is so thick 
It tends to break, not stick. 
E. C. H. 
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PILLS S 


$ (Tasteless—Effectual.) ; 
For Sick- Headache, 
Impaired Digestion, 
» Liver Disorders and 


> o 
Female Ailments. 

Renowned all over the World. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 
> Askfor Beecham’s and take no_others. ¢ 
PMide at St. Helens, England. Sold by 
» druggists and dealers. Price 2% cents aq 
Rox. New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 7 
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45 to One. 


45 lbs of lean Beef required 
to make one pound Armour’s 
ne”) Extract of Beef. 

here are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little 
Cook Book explains several. 
We mail it free. 


_ Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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t a good reputa- 
tion and afford choice and Satistaction to 
every patron. In fact, a short visit to our 
store will educate and equip any gentleman 
ps desires to dress properly and economi- 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
TAILOR, CLOTHIER AND IMPORTER, 
245 BROADWAY, ‘ OPPOSITE 


(clry HALL PARK. | 
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DRESSING: 





For Harness, Tops, Saddles, Nets 
a, 


every of the 
SOLD BY ALL HARNESS MAKERS. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 


ficial Teeth upon the receipt of . Dr. W. E. 
DUNN, 331 Le: m Ave., ofgth Ste N. ¥ 
MAGNOLIA METAL 
IN USE BY 
Eight Leadin, 








Governments 


achinery rings. Mage 
nolia Anti-Friction 
Metal Co., 
Owners and sole Manu- 
facturers. 
74 Cortlandt “t.. New York. 
Chicago Office, 41 Traders Building. 


















In hot weather more infants 
die than in all the rest of the 
year. Why is this? Principally 
because they are fed on unsuita- 
ble food. Nestlé’s Food is known 
as the safest diet and best pre- 
ventive of Cholera Infantum and 
all summer complaints. Consult 
your doctor about this important 
fact. For fuller information write 
for our book “THE BABY,” which 
will be sent free to any address. 
Please mention this paper. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., NEW YORK, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Nestlé’s Food. 


‘OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











THE PEOPLE’S FAVORITE, 


Table Water 


Way back in 1847, when 
there was nothing but an In- 
dian fort at Pueblo, and when 
Denver wasn’t dreamed of, 
the great English traveler, 
Captain Ruxton, drank from 
the famous spring, under the 
shadow of Pike’s Peak, and 
said that 

* 


4 


was the most delicious water 
he had ever tasted. That 
opinion has been growing 
more and more general ever 
since. 


This water is not only a pleasant drink, but is a 
sovereign remedy for dyspepsia, asthma, liver and 
kidney complaints. If you try it once, you will use it 
always. Ask your grocer or druggist forit. Drink it 
with your dinner at Club or Restaurant. 

Packed in cases of 

50 a 100 48 
Quarts. Quarts. Pints. Pints. 
Convenient forms for Dealer and Consumer. 
é The Trade supplied by 


TURLE & SKIDMORE, 156 Franklin St., N. Y. 


Circulars sent on application. 
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If you are buildin; 
about to re-cover. 
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cost, W for our ces and catalogue “J,” which 
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POLISH 


, and Paints which 
oun he ° hands, injure the iron and burn 
Polish is Bril- 
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HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 


SARATOGA GEYSER, 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratogs 
Water, and is unexcelled tor Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartie. 
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FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


ailing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, t+ Sarai OF 

BLOOD. and all diseases of 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading te CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
deleterious 


For Sale by ali Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 








One Month, $0.30 | TwoYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 


SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or . 


two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau Street, New York City, 
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Weekly Market Heview, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LPor the week ending Thursday, June 30th, 1892.) 


SUGAR.—In better demand and firm. Re- 
fined stronger and steadier than last week, with 
quotations as follows: Cut loaf, 5@5\c.; crushed, 
5@5iéc.; powdered, 454@4%c.; granulated, 444@ 
45c.; Mould * A,” 4 9-16@4 11-l6c.; Columbia 
“A,” dec. 

TEA.—Formosa, 21@43c.; Amoy,15@16c.; Japan, 
1544@30c.; Fuhchau, 18@27}¢c. 

COFFEE.—Laguayra, 1644@21¢c.; Brazil, 183@ 
1844c.; Maracaibo, 1444@22c.; Mocha, 22@23c.; 
Java, 274@20c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—A slight increase in 
the export trade has kept prices steady, especial- 
ly in grades averaging $4 down to fine. Local 
jobbing has been moderate. Ruling prices for 
trade are: City Mill, $4.25@$4.50; patents, $4.60 
$4.85; low extra, $2.35@$3.15. Minnesota spring 
wheat, per bbl., low extra, $3.15, clear, $3.25@$4; 
common to fancy, $3.65@$4.50. Rye flour is in 
slow demand, and sales have been mainly on the 
basis of $4.10@$4.15 per bbl. Cornmeal is steady 
at $2.60@$3.15 per bbl. for Yellow Western, and 
$3.25 for Brandywine. Southern flour is un- 
changed in price, and quiet. 

PROVISIONS.—A further rise in the West 
made prices in New York steady and firm for 
pork, and Mess is quoted, per bbl., at $11@11.75 
for old; short clear, $13.50@$15; family, 
$14@$15.50; extra prime, $11.50@$13.50. Beef is 
quiet, and city extra, India mess, is quoted at 
$12.50@$13.50; extra mess, $6.50@$7.50; family, 
$9@$10. Cut meatsare also strong and in good 
demand at 114@12c., per b., for pickled hams; 
smoked, 124@l8c.; pickled shoulders, 6%c.; 
smoked, 734c.; pickled bellies, 8c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Quotations of beeves, 
per 100 ; choice, $4.85@$5; good to prime, 
$4.50@$4.80; common to medium, $3.30@$4.30; 
common to choice veals, $5@$6; culls, $4@$4.50: 
veal, city dressed, $7@$%: country dressed, 
$5@$8; sheep, poor to prime, native, $4@$6.25; 
Spring lambs, $6@$8.50; dressed mutton, 
$9@$11.50; spring lambs, dressed, $2@$5.50; 
good State hogs, $5@$5.50; dressed country hogs, 
$5.25@$7.50. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—There has been a 
rapidly advancing butter market all of this 
week, and a steady demand for immediate use 
with slow receipts. Prices have advanced so 
that they ought to be attractive to holders. 
Since the first of May the shortage, compared 
with last year’sreceipts at this time amounts to 


$5,000 tubs. As there is no surplus stock on hand 
trade is a to mouth one. Under sucha 





18l4c. State dairy butter arrives in small quan- 
tities, and choice to fancy tubs sell at 1! 

Best brands of imitation creamery are selling 
for 17@18c., and Western dairy is steady at l6c. 
Closely ed lots of both of these sell a 
shade hi forwe Factory made butter has been 


handled ly b: ay and extras have 
sold at li Oise.” wi and seconds at 
4 On the hey lots of of cheese there is a 


betes demand than last week, but trade in other 
grades fluctuates to the extent of half - cent to 
one cent per .aday. Fancy colored cheese is 
quoted at 9c., and fancy white at 834c. Choice 

Js and full cream are quotable at 4c. 
mall size cheeses are at a disconnt, —_ ow 
prices can only be obtained for part sk’ 


FRUITS AND BERRIES.—The fruit 


per do oz. Gree jiagara grapes 
the eorket for the first ane os season, and they 
sell for 75c. per Db. Island hot- 
ambi il 





California das arri 
Maryland ones are ag yy — qt. 
Hue iebetries still waits - tT 
berries at 12c rri 


r bb. wherry seaso 
rey i ly, and Ra ans cenahed Shake ‘oout 
Good ones average 
per qt., tho “the Great American 
Variety from State Isla nd sells at 25c. per box. 
Old apples are sonear gone that quotations are 
ped. Southern ones sell for $1.56@$2.25 per 


the South, retail at WBTc. per doz., and 


yd are the feature of the ble market. 
In best grades of there been an im- 
proveeees, but oe are still heavy. Very 
ly Rose es the top a from 
$1@$1. ae bbl. Seconds and culls sell 
75e. per bbl. i nan a a ty an 


lower, at 75c@: Near-by 
cabbages sell at OSes per r 100, crowding: out 
the Southern cues. Cnceanbers in in excessive 


supply, at per pushel. axing 
bonne 6 shade = Long island ones at $1@ 
$1.25 Treen peas — per bag. 


per ¥ 
Onions remain unchanged in price. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—All kinds of live 
poultry have pat ~ hfe and spring chickens are 
two cents * Western are selling at 
18@20c., and oor at 21@22c. Fowls have ad- 


vanced to 12c., and turkeys sell at 11@12c, per b. 

erp scarce, and 

pee. fowls are 
sell at 11@11 


picked a Western. are lower, and 
broilers are 


th 18ide. per doz 


ener vane i 16c. per 


ae —_ and 





scalded her. Philade 
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25@30c. per th, and 
grades Pe Y Northern 
andfresh laid State an 








Farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 


VARIETIES OF PURE MILK. 


BY E. H. FARRINGTON. 








Iris a more or less well-known fact that 
under normal conditions the quantity and 
quality of the milk acow produces, is in- 
fluenced by the breed and also by the indi- 
viduality of the animal. 

Each breed is only a group of individuals 
of the same kind. The breeds differ from 
each other by certain characteristics which 
are preserved so long as conditions are not 
sufficiently strong to change them. To the 
distinct characteristics belong the di*posi- 
tion to produce a large quantity of milk, or 
milk possessing a specific peculiarity, such 
as high content of butter fat and casein. 

The quantity of milk is, of course, repre- 
sented by pounds or quarts. The quality 
is varied by the quantity or percentage of 
solids contained in the pounds or quarts of 
milk. 

The average percentage composition of 
milk is as follows: Butter fat 3.5, casein 
3.6, milk sugar 4.6,and mineral substances 
0.8; making 12.5 per cent., total solids and 
87.5 per cent. water. The percentage of but- 
ter fat is the most variable constituent of 
milk, not only in that of one cow from day 
to day, but it makes the principal differ- 
ence in the milk of several breeds. 

Numerous observations have shown that 
as the period of lactation progresses, the 
milk of nearly all cows follows the same 
genera) course; i.e., as the quantity de- 
creases, the quality increases. The increase 
in richness, however, is not often very per- 
ceptible until the cow begins to “‘dry up,” 
or during the last month that she gives 
milk. 

Contrary to the general opinion, an in- 
crease in the amount or richness of the feed 
which a cow receives, does not change the 
composition of her milk. More feed may 
produce more milk, but it will be of a 
uniform quality regardless of the change 
in feed.” 

The kind of milk a cow will give is an 
inherited or natural characteristic, and 
only changed under normal conditions, by 
selection through many generations. That 
richer feed does not produce richer milk 
has been demonstrated a great many times 
by reliable observers, who have made ex- 
periments for the sole purpose of obtain- 
ing evidence on this question. A reliable 
record has been made of a cow which was 
taken sick during an experiment, and 
would not eat. While in this abnormal 
condition the per cent. of butter fat in her 
milk increased from 3.5 to 8.0 per cent. Her 
milk was a great deal richer than when she 
was in her natural health. 

It has been observed that some changes in 
a cow’s feed will affect the completeness of 
the cream separation. More or less cream 
or butter fat will be left in the skim milk, 
when the milk from the same cow or cows 
is set in exactly the same way for cream 
raising. Some changes in the cow’s rations 
are of influence in this way. 

One experiment has shown a slightly 
greater loss of butter fat in the skim milk 
when wheat bran was fed cows than when 
cottonseed meal supplied the grain ration. 
This difference, altho comparatively small, 
was noticed when the milk was set in deep 
cans under water. The varieties of milk 
characteristic of the various breeds of cows, 
are quite commonly known. 

Twenty-eight thorough-bred cows were 
entered for the “ milk test”? at the Illinois 
State Fair last fall. Seven of these were 
Holstein-Friesians, three being over and 
four under three years. Eight Jerseys over 
three years and five under three years old. 
Six Ayrshires, three of them over and three 
under three years old. Also two Shorthorn 
cows over three years old. 

One day during the Fair the milk given 
by each of the cows was weighed and tested 
for butter fat. 

The most milk given by one cowin twenty- 
four hours was 62% pounds. She was a 
Holstein-Friesian, eight years old, weighed 
1,425 pounds, and was milked three times 
during the day. This milk tested 3.55 per 
cent., equal to 2.23 pounds of butter fat, and 
on the basis of 80 per cent. fat in butter 
would equal 2.8 pounds of butter. 

The best Jersey cow in this test furnishes 
an example of richer milk. She was five 
years old and weighed about 800 pounds. 
She gave 26% pounds of milk at the two 
milkings together, in twenty-four hours. 





Tt tested 5.8 per cent,, equal to 1.57 pounds 
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of butter fat, or 1.96, nearly 2.0 pounds of 
butter. 





Calculated to pounds of milk and butter 
produced per hundred pounds of cow, these 
two cows show the following contrast: 

100 Ibs. Holstein-Friesian cow produced 4.4 Ibs, 
milk and .196 Ibs. butter. 

100 Ibs. Jersey cow produced 8.89 Ibs. milk and 
-245. Ibs butter. 

The following summary gives the daily 
average per cow of each breed. This in- 
cludes all of the twenty-eight cows entered 
for this test: 


AVERAGE PER Cow For OnE Day. 








|Milk. Butter. | Fat. 

Hol.-Friesia 3 Me | So" | Pe 
C) ns, over ‘ 

und ers R 2.4 0.80 

Jerseys over “* “..) 2 5.1 1.28 

under“ ‘* 20 4.3 0.86 

Ayrshires ——— . 26 3.4 0.89 

si der “* “ 17 3.8 0.64 

Shorthorn over “ “* 14 3.9 0.54 











weights of the cows, the pounds of butter 
fat produced per 100 lbs. of cow is found to 
be for the Holstein-Friesians, .109 and .08; 
for the Jerseys, .152 and .124 pounds, and for 
the Ayrshires, .09 and .09 pounds. 

None of these cows could be called the 
best representative of its breed, but they are 
probably fair types. 

So far as is known the best public record 
of any cow was made at the Dairy Show 
held in connection with the Fat Stock Show 
at Chicago, November 11th to 2ist, 1891. A 
Brown Swiss cow, eleven years old, weigh- 
ing 1,895 pounds, was tested for three con- 
secutive days. She was milked three times 
each day, viz., até A.M., 2:30P.M., and 9 
P. M., with the following results: 














| Milk. |Butter.| Fat. | Butter. 
With 

Lbs. |Perct.| Lbs. | 80% fat 

ist day......... 81.5 3.98 8.25 4.06 
Ti niavapneeus 80.5 3.77 3.08 3.80 
8d day.......... 83.0 3.66 3.04 8.81 
Total........... 245.0 cone 9.2 11.67 
Av. per day....| 81.7 3.80 8.11 3.89 





A further calculation shows that this cow 
converted her feed into milk and butter at 
the following rate: 

















Total pounds produced. 
Per 100 lbs. of 
weight of cow. Per hour. 
Butter Butter 

fat. | Milk fat. 
0.28 3.40 0.18 
0.22 8.30 0.126 
0.2 3.46 0.127 
0.22 3.39 0.128 

















The owner stated that the daily ration of 
this cow was twenty-four pounds mixed 
grain, made of three parts corn and cob 
meal, one part ground oats, and one part 
wheat bran; also three quarts cottonseed 
meal, three quarts linseed meal, and three 
pecksofcarrots. This was fed in three equal 
feeds daily, with clover hay after each feed. 
The cow was offered water three times 
‘daily. 

In all the above tests the milk was 
weighed and tested by the writer. 

During the past year the milk given by 
each of six cows has been weighed and 
tested daily at this experiment station. 

A study of these records from May ist to 
August ist, 1891, shows that: first, there 
was often very considerable changes in the 
daily yield of milk and in its richness; 
second, the cows differed from each other in 
the amount of this variation; third, the 
variations in the morning’s and night’s 
milk considered separately was greater 
than in the mixed milk for the day; fourth, 
the mixed milk of several cows is more uni 
form in amount and quality than the milk 
of individual cows. 

The variation in the daily milk and butter 
production corresponded with the disposi- 
tion of the cows. Cow No. 2 isa very nerv- 
ous and somewhat vicious animal. Her 
record shows occasional extreme variations 
in milk production, with a general tendency 
to equalize it by going to both extremes. 
When she gave a small mess of milk it had 
a percentage of butter fat below her aver- 
age, and the largest milkings were of her 
richest milk. 

Another cow, No. 1, showed just the op- 
posite tendency. Nearly every time her 
milk increased in quantity it decreased in 
percentage of butter fat, and on days when 
she gave less milk than usual it was richer 
than the average. 

Cow No. 5 was a mild-eyed “ Mooley ”’ 
cow. She had a very docile disposition, and 
the per cent. of butter fat, or quality of her 
milk, was very uniform from day to day. 
During sixty-six days the extreme variation 
in her milk was only 0.6 per cent. butter 
fat. 

The three characteristic peculiarities 
illustrated by cows No. 1, 2, and 5 repre- 
sented types to one of which probably 
almost every milch cow corresponds. 

During the time of this record, from May 
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st to August Ist, the cows were exposed in poten, in the field 
vicinit' ch been 
the pasture to hot, dry weather, with an ae y of Graase; and children have 


occasional cool wave. A careful compari- 
son was made of the mean daily pera- 
ture with the daffy yield of milk. Altho 
there were exceptions, this comparison 
shows that, as a rule, the number of pounds 
of milk was low when the mean daily tem- 
perature was high, and the number was 
high when the temperature was low. 

The milk pail returns were nearly inva- 
riable evidence of excessive heat, and prob- 
ably flies, or of contented grazing in a cool 
pasture. 

The following table shows the highest, 
lowest and average daily yield of milk, and 
per cent. of butter fat in the same, for each 
of the six cows: 























Per cent. of 

Pounds of milk. butter fat. 

Cow. Daily yield. Daily yield. 
High’st|Lowest| Aver. |High \Low.| Ave. 

No. 1.. 1B 6.5 10.3 | 8.0 | 4.25 | 5. 
No. 2.. 3 15.0 18.7 6.45) 3.0 | 4.70 
No. 3.. ll 4.0 °. 4.8/2.9 | 3.56 
No. 4.. 45 25.5 38.2 3.95) 1.7 | 2.99 
No. 5.. 20 10.0 15.9 3.60, 2.8 | 3.14 
No.6..| 26 | 20.5 | 2.0 | 4.4 2:7 | 3.31 

Av. per 

cow..| 22 | 16.6 | 19.4 | 4.58 3.26 | 3.92 








This, together with the more extensive 
record, shows that the test of a cow’s milk 
for one day only at a county, State or 
World’s Fair may give a decidedly wrong 
impression of her capacity for a week, 
month or year. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, CHAM- 
PAIGN, ILL. 





FLOWER-FARMING AND PER- 
FUMERY. 


BY C, E. BAMFORD. 








SWEET smelling perfumery is not essen- 
tial to the happiness of man, yet pleasing 
odors have rejoiced the hearts of millions 
of people for thousands of years. In early 
ages perfumery was especially grateful to 
the sensitive nerves of Oriental nations. 
Nosegays were worn upon the clothing, 
they were carried in bags, smelling bottles 
were suspended from the girdle, and 
guests were sprinkled with rose water and 
incense, applied to the face and beard. 

Arabia furnished many of the sweet 
spices which the Hebrews manufactured 
into perfumery, altho the aromatic plants 
of their own land were also used for this 
purpose. As Moses was commanded to com- 
pound spices ‘after the manner of the 
apothecary,” it may be inferred that the 
ancient apothecary was most skillful in 
this branch of business. 

Good, honest perfumery is not merely a 
chemical compound with flavor added to 
produce the desired odor; but odoriferous 
flowers give the essential oil so necessary in 
making superior perfumery. Man can 
neither see the perfume of flowers with a 
microscope, neither can his hand, however 
delicate, feel it, yet there are ways in which 
it may be caught and safely caged for many 
years. 

Sicily, Germany and Italy have produced 
much perfumery in the past, but France 
now leads all other countries in this great 
industry. Grasse, near the Mediterranean, 
in Southern France, is much noted for its 
essences and perfumery. It has over seventy 
factories where roses, orange flowers, mint, 
heliotrope and other raw matefials are taken 
and manufactured into perfumery. 

Different flowers naturally blossom in 
different months of the year, therefore in a 
warm climate flowers of some kind may be 
gathered for six or eight months, making 
the flower-harvest a lengthened period. 
Flower culture may be carried on by both 
menand women, and especially do women 
and children find active employment in 
picking the flowery fields that are heavily 
laden with sweet odors. 

The blossoms are gathered in the morn- 
ing as soon as the dew is off the leaves, and 
troops of children, basket in hand, may 
then be seen gathering the sweet roses and 
violets. When the baskets are filled they 
are carried to the factory so that they may 
be used before wilting. The factory or 
laboratory is sometimes near a large field 
of flowers so as to retain at home the great- 
est possible profit. In the rich mellow 
ground the flower petals are large and fra- 
grant, and the essential oil abundant, while 
the labor is pleasant and refining to the 
young. An average of about five cents per 
pound is paid for rose leaves, twenty-five 
cents for orange, and forty or fifty cents per 
pound for violets. Flower buyers pass 
through the neighboring districts every 
day and purchase flowers for the factory 
from smaller growers. It is said that every 


man who owns a strip of land in the vicin- 
ity raises flowers for the factories, the buy- 
ers purchasing at daily market rates. 
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t are un- 
willing to reveal. making 
simple pomade is by pulling the leaves from 
the flowers and placing them between 
panes of glass; more leaves and 
more — panes are placed above until 
there is quite a pile. The glasses are then 
placed in a tight chest or box, and remain 
there until the fragrance is absorbed by the 
grease, fresh flowers then being substituted. 
As necessity requires these changes are 
made, continuing from two to six months 
aeenng to the required strength. The 
pomade is treated with alcohol or other 
chemicals, and becomes a dainty perfume. 
Other processes are by distillation or by 
pressure, Some stills are large enough to 
receive a ton or more of leaves at one time. 

In preparing the otto or attar of roses, it 
is asserted by authority that it takes 
4,000 pounds of leaves to produce one pound 
of the fe oil. The leaves of roses are 
sometimes placed in water, and when ex- 

to the heat of the oven for a time oil 
oats upon the surface. The oil is gathered 
by means of lint or wool, and placed in bot- 
tles which are hermetically sealed. It 
needs much practice to insure success in 
this work. Steaming the petals, it is al- 
leged. makes a finer oil. ; 
alifornia now bids fair to add another 
industry to its ever lengthening list, and it 
is believed that flower gardens and rose 
fields will yet flourish in the Golden State 
as never before and become of financial im- 
portance. Perfume-making has attracted 
much attention the present year. Experi- 
ments have proved so successful that it is 
predicted by those best able to judge that, 
when this industry is carried on by skilled 
labor and on a scientific basis, grand results 
will follow. Dr. Woodbridge, in Los 


Angeles, has, during the — youn _ 
rom damag 
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tracted the essential oils 




















Extract of Beef. | 


Do you want a cup of} 
BEEF TEA? See that it is| 
made from the GENUINE. | 
Incomparably the best. | 
Pure, palatable, refresh- | 
ing. Dissolves clearly.’ | 
See Baron Liebig’s 
signature in blue 2 4 
| on each label, thus: 
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RAB ‘ RY F G. 
Freight Paid, MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. ,CHICAGO 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 

FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 
For Tickets and Information about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 
F. I. WHITNEY, 

G. P. & T. A.G.N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 

For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 

Land Commissioner, St. Panl, Minn. 








Worcester Chemical Compartment Fire Pail Co, 
MANTA Toe 


OF 





Convention, 5 
Every qoene, should 





Over 5,000 persons are engaged in this in- 


llr 0 DEV LINCOLN, tre 
, Worcester, Mass, : 


—— 


citrus fruit not fit for marketing. The 
Cali states:. 


saptign af Latecomane ae The lat 
sum o o or lemons. e er 
ere used in ter quantities than the former, 
lemon oil being in greater demand by druggists 
grocers than any other essence. T - 


has a daily con- 


Mr. Cavelier, a French expert in the art 
of: flower farming, has been engaged for 
several months in establishing a foreign 
and local stock company in the southern 
portion of the State for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing perfumery. The experience of 
French flower farmers will be necessary to 
the success of theenterprise. Flower farms 
will be planted with roses, pinks, violets 
honeysuckles, tuberoses, and other kinds ot 
flowers that are well known as growing 
luxuriantly in many portions of the coun- 
try. It is asserted that skilled labor, in the 
right soil and climate, may cause the quan- 
tity of volatile oil in flowersto increase 50 
recent. Achemist from Grasse is said to 
ave recently distilled a lange lot of gera- 
nium rose in Southern California, wishing 
to satisfy himself whether the amount of 
essential oil was equal to the same pro rata 
as that in France. After several distilla- 
tions he was surprised to find that he ob- 
tained 20 per cent. more oil than at home. 
Another gentleman, not long out from 
France, who represents one of the influen- 
tial Paris papers, in speaking of the pros- 

ts of the manufacturers of perfumes 
ere, Says: 


“IT think there is no question that this indus- 
try will become extensive and profitable here. 
A short time before I left a young man who is 
raising flowers extensively on the island of Cor- 
sica, and whose father isa well-known perfumer 
in France. was so impressed with my ac- 
count of California that he wanted to come with 
me, with the idea of foing into the business ex- 
tensively here. Itold him to wait until I had 
investigated the prospects, and yesterday I 
wrote for him to come. I think an experienced 
man would have every prospect of success here.” 
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CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS 60 


OF AMERICA, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 
Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, ) 





No. 12 Park Place, ) 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer for July 
4th Selected Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Private 









THE BEST 
HAIR DRESSING. 


PAIN TR<ors 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 
Water willrun from it pure and clean. It coversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for anyiron work. Send for 
Circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 














For Catalogue & Prices ot “ Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for lawns, Cemeteries. Farms 
etc., write HARTMAN M’F’G CO., Beaver Falls, Pa 


WIZ 
«™* o> a a 


~ New York. 


FIREWORKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


CELEBRATION GOODS, 
Bunting & Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 

Full directions, “How to Use Fire- 


works” accompany Each Assortment, 
and can be found in Catalogue. 


Send your orders early and avoid 
the late rush. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 


-Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, t New York. 


No. 12 Park Place, 
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Marion Harland’s Endorsement 


Royal Baking Powder. 





{Extract from Marion Harland’s Letter to the Royal Baking Powder Co.] 





ESTERBROOK 2s <= 


" Jaeger” Underwear. 


DEFENDING THE PUBLIC. 


An effort is being made to create a belief that the courts of this State 
have decided it to be lawful to sell as genuine Jaeger underwear, goods not 
made by or under the supervision of Dr. Jaeger. This issue has 
never been before a court in the United States. It soon will 
be, however, and the outcome may be inferred from the last result in the 
Jaeger litigation; namely, the decision of the German Supreme Court, 
sustaining the verdict of the lower German Court, and enjoining the deiend- 
ants from any use whatever of the name “ Jaeger,” in marking or selling 
underwear not sold by, or with the approbation of, Prof. Gustav Jaeger. 
The injunction expressly forbids the use of even the words 
‘“‘ Jaeger System,” or ‘System Dr. Jaeger.’’ The decision is 
based upon no narrow technicality of trademark law, but upon the ground 
that the public, as well as the plaintift (Dr. Jaeger), are entitled to 
protection against fraud and deception. 

On this point the Court says: 

“ Particular attention in the examination of the markings of 
goods cannot be expected from the public, who, by means 
of the name of ‘Jaeger’ on the goods laid before them, are 
led to believe that these goods originated with the plaintiff 
(Dr. Jaeger) or were approved by him, 
GENUINE.’ ” 

The public are not interested in legal hair-splitting, but they ARE inter- 
ested in getting the identical article they call for, and in not being tricked 
by the wrongful use of the name of “ Jaeger,” into purchasing inferior and 
spurious underwear, having the color and general appearance of the 
genuine Jaeger goods. 


THE GENUINE “JAEGER” UNDERWEAR 


CAN BE PURCHASED, IN THIS CITY, AT OUR TWO STORES ONLY: 
827 Broadway, 153 Broadway, 


(Near 12th St). (Below Cortlandt). 


br, Jaegers Sanitary Woolen System Company. 
peenapee erate aS 


tnd the Bose, Light Enon for Churches, 


pny 3 ye pe tg ys Ce Gigneers: 


ES thorches and thetsade. L 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
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pA. B. & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufaturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 











HUMBER 
CYCLES. 
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PIANOS. 


(Established 1837.) 

Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 47th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


Knack 


Camera. 











It isn’t costly. 
Is good looking. 
Well made. 
Good lens. 
First rate for beginners. 


Ifyou want to know more about it or 
anything else photographic write us. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 





—_—— 


DEVLIN & CO., 


UNION SQUARE. 


SPRING 
CLOTHING, we pextoct in ae 


accurate in style, superior 
workmanship. In a house 
whose reputation has been 
established for honestly 
made goods at moderate 
prices, no one can fail to be 
suited. 








For Men, Boys and 
Children, are speci- 





Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





MASABA IRON — 
Safe and Proqeatts Investme 
tocks for anise which a7 
sr cent. on the market 


ae d- 
Invest perineal And Doxbte Ye Your Money in 


FRAN t. . TEBE RD, 
yr 


Oo 
Dealer in m Lands and "Iron Mining 
Stocks, 610 and 611 L and ¢If Lyceum ” Bul lding, Duluth, Minn. 
References furnish uest. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 











Romanesque and Gothic sets, ranging 
in price from $87.00 to $500.00 The largest 
stonk of pulpits and platform chairs in the 
United States. 

Book of full-page designs mailed for five 2c. stamps. 


, PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., Boston, 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 





aS Warehouses 
87 John St.,New York and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pius in 1878, 


Centennial Exhibition, 


eee Dodd's see a5 Boston 














ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 
Randel, Baremore & Billings 
IMPORTERS AND T A M NDS 

CUTTERS OF D 0 

AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
. MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


IN THE LATES'T DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


House Furnishing. 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY, 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS. 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 & 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 


THE PICTURESQUE ERIE, 


The Solid Train Route between New York and Ohicago 


Is the only Trunk — to Chautauqua Lake, the 

handsomest ealthiest lake in the 
over 1,400 feet above the sea. Chautau- 
qua e ited every im 4 br more noted 
people than any other 


resort 
rough | seeteate and baggage checks to the Assem- 
bly Ground: 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 8. 8. CO. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R. rides. 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA 
from Ww 




















ers for 
Tyrol. ~ find this route the mest direct, easiest, and 

ble. Switzerland can be reached in six 
hours from Gen 


For fuli information in regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO.. 2 Bowling Green, N.Y. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 

= and Denver. 
eo. ee ae 5 eet, eae 
Any Railway pi, will sell you Tickets via 


THE BU RLINCTON ROUTE. 


mn the jae 
P. 8. TEUSTIS. General Pass Ticket kee 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy id i. Tie Th, 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & Northwestern 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains ot 
Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Re- 
clining Chair Cars and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through from 
Chicago to Portland, Oregon, 
with Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars through to San 
Francisco without change. Din- 
ing Cars serve all meals en route. 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, providing 
completely equipped berths at a 
nominal price, are also run be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco 
without change. Be sure that 
your tickets read via the Chicago 
& Northwestern, Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Railways. 
Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full in- 

















: 27 Sudt St., for or W. A. THRALL, 
25 Cents a Bottle by all Dreasiete. Send for Mustrated Catalogue. BOSTON, MASS. eens wea coret by BaSpie i chia Wa- a papa aebapis my oog 





INDEMAN 











